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FOREWORD 

BY 

H.R.H; THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

No business man—especially should he contemplate an extension of activities 
—can afford to dispense with periodical stocktaking. The necessity for this 
applies equally to a country or empire, particularly when recovering from a 
devastating war that has resulted in heavy liabilities - and dislocated the 
acEustomed routine of trade and commerce. We are all proud of the British 
Empire, embracing more than a quarter of the world’s land area and a similar 
proportion of its inhabitants, but very many of us fail to realize the infinite 
variety and vast extent of the Empire’s natural products, which are capable of 
being made self-suffieing. , 

The volunses of this Series pass in review the material resources of the 
Empire, and constitute—as it were—an imperial 'stocktaking. They^deal with 
food and raw materials of every kind, summarize tte present condition of inter¬ 
imperial trade, and indicate where further developments are possible. 

At thejiresent moment, when our great British Emphc Exhibition is 
imminent, they should be of special interest both at home and bversedS. It 
gives me great pleasure to recommend them to all those who have at heart the 
proper organization of the Empire’s natural wealth. . 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


* 

THE RIGHT HON. SIR ERIC GEDDES, GX.B. 


In undertaking the preparation of this Series the Federation of british 
Industries has, I am convinced, rendered a really practical service to 
business men throughout the Empire. 

Hitherto there has been no standard work of reference giving the 
information which ought to be in the possession of business men all over the 
world regarding the resources of Great Britain and the other countries of the 
Empire in the materials of industry. 

It is true that there are some excellent monographs describing in general 
terms the resources of isolated parts of the Empire, and-a very few dealing 
comprehensively with individual products, but, apart altogether from the fact 
that the sum total of the information contained in existing publications falls 
hopelessly far short of what is requisite, such information as exists is hardly 
prepared in a form adapted to the requirements of the practical man who wants 
neither a bare table of statistics about the products essential to him in his business 
nor a mere general description of the extent of the resources of a given country 
in those products. On the contrary, the business man wants information, not 
only as to the available supplies of his raw materials, but as to the quality of the 
supplies produced in different parts of the world, as to the amount of the un¬ 
developed resources, as to the transport facilities, as to the local conditions ot 
labour, etc., and as to the chances of present supplies available for import in 
this country being absorbed in the near future by local demands. In other 
words, he wants particulars of all those factors which have to be taken into 
account in the ordinary course of business, and he wants those particulars 
arranges i» an accessible form. 

The aim of this Series has been to give this information in this form, and 
thus to provide not only for our own use, but for the use of traders all over the 
world a compendious Buyers’ Guide to our Imperial resources. I venture to 
think that the present is a very appropriate time for this undertaking. I{, il not 
only that all our thoughts are being turned towards the idea of Empifi Trade 
and Empire Development by the great Exhibition which js shortly to be opened 
and which will be the most impressive demonstration of our Imperial 
productiveness that the world has yet,seen. The whole trend of economic 
circumstances is forcing us in the same direction. 

The world war has disastrously affected the*Continent of Europe as a market 
for the manufactured goods of Gr^at Britain and the products of the British 
Dominions. Even foreign countries which were neutral in the great struggle 
have suffered i'>the same way, though,in a less degree. Our trade wijh the 
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Far East and South America has suffered serious diminution, and though more 
than five years have now elapsed since the cessation of hostilities, the-resumption 
of normal conditions seems but little nearer. Moreover foreign tariffs are 
rising higher and higher against us all over the world. Meanwhile our own 
productive capacity has been substantially increased and our population has 
grown tolsuch an extent that we have now twb million more mouths to feed 
and a million more men to employ than we had in 1914. It seems clear, therefore, 
thdt we need some reorientation of our commercial policy, and the obvious 
direction for this seems to be the cultivation of our own inheritance. A study 
of the facts shows that there is good hope in such a policy. Britons in all parts 
of the world are bound together by ties of sentiment and custom which neither 
distance nor difference of conditions can seriously weaken. Not only has the 
tremendous investment of British money in our Overseas Dominions bound us 
with a golden chain, there are a thousand invisible impulses always strengthening 
the bond. Even in 1913 our trade with the Empire was about 25 per cent 
(Imports) and 36 per cent (Exports) of our total world trade. The following tables 
show this in more detail with a comparison with the figures for the latest twelve 
months available. From these it will be seen that our Imports from Imperial 
sources show a substantial advance over pre-War, the Export figures remaining 
about the same. 


Percentages op Imports from Various Sources 


Consigned from 

Oct. 1922 to 
Sept. 1923 

Vear 

I 9«3 

British-India. 

6*0 

6*3 

Self-governing Dominions. 

16-3 

13-3 

Other British Countries (except Hong-Kong). 

5-3 

5-3 

Europe. 

33'2 

40'4 

United States. 

19-6 

18-4 

South and Central America . ' . 

10-8 

100 

Other Countries. 

8-8 

6-3 


Percentages of Exports (U.K. Goods) to Various Destinations • 


Consigned to 

• 

Oct. 1922 to 
Sept. 1923 

Year 

1913 

British-India. 

12*2 

i 3‘4 

Self-governing Dominions. 

180 

lyS 

Other British Countries (except Hong-Kong). 

• S '7 

5'4 

Europe. 

34-2 

34-4 

Unitetf States. 

8-0 

5-6 

South and Central America . • . * . 

8-8 

10-6 

Other Countries. 

i 3 ‘i 

131 


The following table shows the areas and i?opulations of the British Territories 
on the various Continents : 
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Summary of Area and Popuijition (19J1-22) 


« 

Area sq. miles. 

Population. 

Great Britain and Ireland 

. 131,633 

47,308,000 

Europe. 

. 120 

234,000 

Asia. 

2,123,418 

332,772,000 

Africa . . • | • 

. 3,822,667 

50,119,OOOf 

America ..... 

4,009,996 

11,142,000 

Australasia •, ■ 

3,278,917 

7,795,000 


13.356,75" 

449,370,000 


The following table shows the approximate p 
head of population for the first three quarters of 

India, British. 

Federated Malay States .... 

Australia. 

New Zealand. 

Canada . 

Hong-Kong. 

Union of South Africa .... 


urchases of British goods* per 
1923: 

per head. 

0*2 
0-5 
7-8 
12-3 

2-3 

77 


Thejmost striking features here are the huge acreage, small population, and large 
volume of purchase per head of Australasia and the relatively huge populations 
and small volume of purchases in the Eastern territories, with Canada and South 
Africa occupying an intermediate position. I will recur to this contrast later. 

Finally a few figures may be given indicative of the percentage of various 
important world supplies either produced or available within the Empire : 


Copper (long tons) . 

Percentage of world production 
Lead (long tons) 

Percentage of world production 
Tin Ore (long tons) 

Percentage of world production 

Wool, including alpaca, etc. (lbs.) 
• Pejpentage of world production 


1915 1921 . 

. 100,000 46,000 

10*2 8*5 

. • — 199.400 

— 22*9 • 
*. 68,300 46,800 

■ 53‘9 42*2 

1913 1923 

3,414,057 14,077,339 

• 74-6 77 '‘ 


It is clear, therefore, that there is an almost unlimited field for expansion 
of our Empire trade ; whilst in many lines this possibility of a self-supporting 
Empire should be realizable. On the side of Great Britain the requisite Pro¬ 
ductive power already exists. Overseas the position is somewhat different, €nd it 
seems clear that the requisite development of the purchasing power of the 
Overseas Dominions can ohly be produced by a gradual ‘development of the 
resources of those Dominions, the surest way to which will be an increase in 
our own consumption of their products. •There are two distinct problems, 
one for the tropical and otje for the temperate and sub-tropical countries. 

In the former any substantial increase in the white population is hardly to 
be expected, kince the bulk of the work of the county must in such climates 
dways be done by the native races. The purchasing power of these territories 
;afl therefore (Al>'Be developed by the steady developn^ent^ of their material 
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resources. This, of course, means recourse to British capital, if Great Britaii 
is to get the greatest advantage from the development and if our Imperial idea 
is to be fulfilled. In our present economic condition this, of course, present! 
some difficulty, but if we can carry out this programme, there will follow i 
•greater (}emand for British plant, machinery,^shipping, rolling stock, etc.^ai 
well as a gradual increase in the consuming power of the natives. 

In the temperate climates the quickest means to both our objectives lie it 
the speedy increase of the white populations.' Nothing is more striking in thi 
figujes given above than the quantity of British goods purchased per head o 
these great peoples. But it is useless to attempt to stimulate emigration fron 
this country to the Dominions unless there is a real demand for the services o 
the migrants when they arrive. Such a demand will only arise pari passu witl 
the development of the resources of the country concerned. 

The deduction to be drawn from the above considerations is obvious. Hov 
the required results are to be pursued is a more difficult question. This is no 
the place, nor am I the person, to embark on questions of political controversy 
I will only point out that whatever method be adopted, accurate and compre 
hensive knowledge'of the facts is absolutely essential. (All those who are engagec 
in business, either here or overseas, whether it be in finance, in production, it 
merchanting, in transport or in insurance, should be informed of what thi 
different parts of our great Empire can produce, and the conditions under whicl 
production must take place and those under which the produce can be brough 
to market. There should be a general knowledge, too, of the amount of foreigi 
competition, with which our products and materials have to contend.) 

In all. my experience, whether on the railways, in the turmoil of the Grea 
War, in Government, or in commerce, I have been continually impressed witl 
the vital importance of accurate and comprehensive statistical knowledge—and 
I am afraid, too often impressed with the difficulty of getting it. 

This Series is an endeavour _ to supply such information regarding ou: 
Imperial Resources. It cannot, unfortunately, be maintained that the result; 
are in every case all that one could wish. However, this very inadequacy i; 
perhaps the clearest justification for the Series. The fact that complete infer 
mation cannot be given shows how necessary it is that all available irtformatioi 
should be collected and made public. Only in this way can attention be callet 
to what is wanting and the deficiencies made good. If the Series proves a; 
successful as I hope it may and believe that it will, it should become a permanen 
institvtion, and it should be possible gradually to make good what is now wantin] 
in future issues, so that eventually we may have in it a standard work of reference 
which should be indispensable to all those interested or engaged in Imperia 
commerce «r development, whether he be business man, student, or administrator 


March, 1924. 



INTRODUCTORY REVIEW 

' BY' 

SiR SAMVEL BARROW, J.P. 

The subject of this volume, dealing mainly with the Leather Industry of^the 
British Empire, is one of very particular interest to me, not only in my capaeity 
as Chairman of the United Tanners’ Federation, but on account of my personal 
business association over a period of more than forty-seven years. I have 
.been closely concerned with the development of the Leather Industry, not 
only in the Mother Country, but also in Australia and India, and the effort 
made in this book to bring together in proper perspective the salient facts 
relating to the industry in all Empire Countries is one which is bound to be 
of great value, not only to those engaged in the industry, but also to those who 
have Imperial interests at heart. The Federation 'of British Industries and 
the publishers are to be congratulated on the conception of the scheme, while 
those engaged in the industry are fully aware that it would hardly be possible 
to obtain the services as editor of one better equipped for the purpose than 
Dr. Snow. In addition to a wide statistical experience, he was closely con¬ 
cerned with the Government control of the Leather Industry which was 
exercised in this country during the War, and has for .the past five years been 
Manager of the United Tanners’ Federation, and other kindred Associations 
connected with the trade in this country. 

The part played by the Empire in supplying the world with the materials • 
for leather production is shown by the fact that it contains about 40 fier cent 
of the world’s cattle, 40 per cent of the sheep, and nearly 50 per cent of the 
goats. India, in particular, is by far the biggest supplier of goatskins in the 
world, and, in addition, has a trade in raw hides of very large proportions. 
New Zealand also deserves special reference for the value of her supplies of 
sheep and lambskins. The Empire has also a virtual monopoly of three of the 
most important tanning materials—myrobalans, wattle bark, and gambler. In 
view of these facts it is hardly surprising that the industry has thrived in each 
of the Dominions, in addition to this country. Australia had, before the War, 
an export trade which, in proportion to her output, was the greatest tf any 
in the world. Canada, in addition to going far to satisfy her own requirements, 
has also exported appreciable quantities. South Africa Has, in recent years, 
developed her industry to a marked extent, while the importance ol* the Indian 
tanned kip goat and sheep trade is sufficiently emphasised by the fact that in 
the last year or two of the War the majority of the boots manufactured for 
the Army were made of upper leather from Indian tanned kips. • 

What effe’et has the War had on* these industries ? Can any permanent * 
change, for bc^fer or for worse, yet be detected ? The answer, I think, must 
bd that, on the wfible, the industry in most Empire countries (taking accodnt 
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of the acute depression which has affected the trade throughout the world 
for the past three years) is relatively as strong, if not stronger, than in 1913 and 
the previous years. In this country, though certain sections of the trade have 
suffered severely by imports from countries with depreciated exchanges, native 
production, on the whole, supplies a greatep proportion of the requirements 
than before the War. In sole leather this proportion is now over 80 per cent, 
and in glac6 kid over 50 per cent. The export trade of this country has also 
been well maintained, in spite of difficulties in many markets. In Australia 
the^ immediate view may be inclined to pessimism, this being chiefly due, 
however, to the falling off in her export trade, which, as I have previously 
mentioned, was relatively the largest in the world. In Canada also the view 
is rather clouded by the reflection of the factors which have caused a special 
depression of the industry in the United States. In South Africa, however,^ 
the industry is going ahead at a good rate. 

The essential features of the Leather Industry are that the main raw 
material used is, for the most part, a by-product, while the finished article has 
always to meet competition or potential competition from articles which may 
be substituted for leather. An increase in demand for leather reacts very slowly 
on the supplies of hides, so that prices, under an increase in demand, steadily 
rise, and this gives further opportunities for the use of substitute materials. The 
prosperity of the trade, accordingly, depends to a very great extent on stability 
and lowness of prices, and the future of prices of hides and skins is a question 
affecting intimately the welfare of the industry. In this connection I would 
particularly draw the reader’s attention to the figures set out by Dr. Snow on 
page 52 of Section B. In reviewing prices in the years immediately preceding 
the War he shows that from 1903 to 1913 hide prices increased by no less 
than 70 per cent, while the general level of prices moved up by only 23 per 
cent in the same period. Whether the circumstances indicated by these facts 
have only been temporarily iritomipted by the War or have permanently 
changed time alone will show. Unless the supplies of cattle, sheep, and goats 
throughout the world, however, are markedly increased, the march towards a 
higher standard of comfort (inyolving an increased demand for leather^products) 
would seem to involve a corresponding upward movement in thd general level 
of the prices of these materials. 

The facts regarding the supplies of cattle and sheep and the requirements 
of the world for hides and skins arc accordingly of the greatest possible 
importance to all connected with the industry. So far as the Empire is con¬ 
cerned there is no other channel through which those concerned with the 
future of the hide and skin business can study the’information available as in 
this book.; I would therefore confidently recommend all such not only to read 
the various sections of the book, buf to keep it by them for reference. 

Samuel Barrow. 


March, 1924. 
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LEATHER, HIDES, SKINS AND 
■ TANNING MATERIALS/#^ 

SECTION A 1 ".' 

SUMMARY OF THE POSITION OF THE VARIOlW 
COUNTRIES OF THE EMPIRE 

• 

The leather industry of the Empire, unlike most other industries of import-* 
ance, involves c9nsideration of the position not only in Great Britain, but also 
in each of the Dominions—^Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, and South 
Africa—and in addition in many other parts of the .Empire--Kcnya, Nigeria, 
cfc. •Naturally Great Britain has a leather production which, in actual 
magnitude, is greater than that of any other country in the Empire, but on 
account, not only of their supplies of raw materials but also of their actual 
tanning output, the Dominions named coidd, in proportion to their population, 
justly claim to be as important as the Mother Country. Great Britain with her 
supplies of hides and sheepskins and her leather industry has developed 
various industries engaged in the manufacture of all kinds of leather goods 
in which a substantial export trade is done. Canada, on a smaller scale, is 
similar in respect of the leather industry to Great Britain. India is the chief 
supplier of the world for goatskins, and for certain classes of hides. Australia 
is a supplier of hides and sheepskins, and has, in pro,portion to her population, 
the largest export trade in leather of any country. New Zealand is pre-eminent 
as the source of supply of certain classes of sheepskins in great demand. 
South Africa not only supplies hides, goatskins, and sheepskins, but has in 
the cours^of jhe present century developed a tanning material—^wattle bark^ 
now probably second to none in the world. Kenya is, in respect of the raw 
materials for the tanning industry, similar to South Africa in an early stage 
of development, while Nigeria not only supplies goatskins which, for quality, 
have a very high reputation, but is also a large supplier of hides. Other parts 
of the Empire contribute in a smaller w-ay, though special reference should 
be made here to gambler cqming from British Malaya. • 

In this Section a summary of the position of the various parts of tjie Empire 
will be indicated under the following headings,.*— • 

(a) Supplies of cattle, sheep, and goats. • 

( 4 ) Producers, exporters, importers, and consumers of hides and skins and tanning 
materials. ,, 

(c) Producers, exporters, importer^,,and cpnstimerS of leather, 
t (rf) ProduCftrs, taporters, importers, and coijsumers of leather goods. 

VOL. VI.— a 17 , 
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LEATHER, HIDES, AND SKINS 
EMPIRE SUPPLIES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, AND GOATS 
For the purpose of showing the position of the whole Empire regarding supplies 
of cattle, sheep, and goats a table has been compiled relating to no fewer than 
forty Empire countries and eighty Foreign countries. This table is too long for 
inclusion in this book, but the following sumrf^ry has been drawn up :— • 



Last pro-War Figures 
(in Millions). 

•' Latest post-War Figures 
(in Millions). 

Cattle. 1 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

C,lUle, 1 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

Empire Countries 

204 1 

212 

46 

232 

200 

45 

Foreign „ 

3 .L 3 

372 

76 

337 

309 

50 

Total 

537 1 

584 

122 ' 

569 

509 

95 

Percentage in Empire Countries 

38 1 

36 

38 

41 

39 

47 


The above summary is an approximation to the truth and shows that about 
40 per cent of the cattle, sheep, and goats of the world are in the British Empire, 
the post-War proportion being rather higher than the pre-War one. Cattle 
supplies increased in the period covered by the returns, particularly in the Ejipute 
countries. Sheep and goats, on the other hand, diminished considerably in num¬ 
bers. It is possible that some of the decrease is attributable to faulty post-War 
returns, for example, in the case of Russia, but it is general throughout many of the 
individual countries, and in the aggregate amounts to more than 13 per cent. 

The summary figures for the Empire countries referred to in detail in 
subsequent sections are as follows :— 



Last pre-Wiir Figures 
(Thousiiicls). 

Latest post-War Figures 
(Thousand.s). 

* 

Cattle. 

?iheep. 

Goats. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

England and Wales 

5.757 

17.207 

_ 

5.553 

13.907 

_ 

Scotland 

1.247 

6,801 

— 

1,145 

6,671 

— 

Ireland 

4.993 

3.621 

246 

5.197 

3,708 

261 

India .... 

157.205 

31.407 

30,694 

177,305 

3^.057= 

31.446 

Canada .... 

65656 

2,129 

— 

10,206 

3,676 

— 

Australia 

11,484 

85.057 

262 

13.500 

77,898 

? 

New Zealand . . ^ . 

2,020 

23.996 


3.273 

Ziti22 

— 

South Africa . 

5.797 

30.657 

11,763 

8,557 

31.V30 

7.837 


The chief features of the above summary are (a) the substantial falling off 
in sheep in England and Wales—nearly 20 per ceht; (b) an increase in cattle 
in India, ^partly due, possibly, to the better enumeration of buffaloes in the 
post-War census ; (c) a marked indrease in cattle supplies in Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South AfVica ; and (</) a falling off in sheep in Australia. 
Comments on the indMdual figures arc made in the appropriate Sections. 
The pre-eminent position of India in cattle and goat supplies is evident. 

Very considerable difficulties are met with in an attejupteto compare the 
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various countries of the Empire as producers and consumers of hides and 
skins, leather and leather goods. Very many more data are available for post¬ 
war years for all the countries concerned than existed before the War, but 
each country collects its information in a form prescribed by its own circum¬ 
stances. Only for the post-War years is an attempt to make a full comparison 
justified, and even in this many gaps have to be filled in by estimates. In 
certain cases it is possible to ascertain consumption through information 
available of production and foreign trade, in others consumption figures are 
available and production has to be estimated. The method of deriving the 
figures referred to immediately will generally be clear from the details set eut 
in later sections. The results, however, arc approximate only, but are probably 
sufficiently accurate for a general view of the industry. A further difficulty 
in comparison arises from the facts that the values in the cases of Canada and 
India are in dollars and rupees respectively, and the period under review, 
1921-22, was one of rapid movements in the sterling values of these currencies. 
The proper indices to take for the conversion of these to sterling is difficult 
to determine, and the figures are accordingly left in terms of the original 
currencies. For the purpose of making a rough comparison the following 
afipreximate factors, obtained by averaging the weekly quotations, may be used :— 
India, 1921 .... Rupee = is. qjd. 

,, 1922 .... Rupee = IS. 3|d. 

Canada, 1921 . . . ■ £ =4 30 dollars 

RAW MATERIAL PRODUCTION 

The values of production of hides and skins and tanning- materials in the 
chief Empire countries were as follows :— 


Country. 

Year. 

i 

jllitlea & Skins. 

1 Tanning 

1 Materials. 

Total. 

• 



• / 

1 

i 

Great Britain and Ireland | 

1921 

6,500,000 

100,000 

6,600,000 

1922 

6,500,000 

100,000 

6,600,000 

Canadi^ 

1921 

1,860,000 

120,000 

1,980,000 


1931 

4,700,000 

600,000 

5,300,000 

1 

1922 

5 , 300^300 

800,000 

6,100,000 

Australia . . . | 

1920-21 

— 

340,000 

1 — 

1921-22 

4,600,000 

360,000 

4,960,000 

N9W Zealand 

1921 

2,030,000 : 

Bmali 

2,030,000 


1921 

1,660,000 

600,000 

2»26o,000 


1922 

2,260,000 

i 1,040^00 

3,300,000 

f 

1920 

' 770,000 

— 

270,000 

Nigeria . . . j 

1921 

280,000 

— 

2^,000 

i 

1922 

•340,000 

— 

346,000 

^ r 

1920 

230,000 

19,000 

240,000 

Kenya and Pganda . ■{ 

1921 

8o,oq9 ■ 

10,000 

90,000 

1 

1922< 

80,000 , 

lOjOOO 

90,000 

^Tanganyika •• « . . 

- - - 

1921 

I9?2 

30,000 
, 70,000. 

— 

30,000 

70,000 
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Probably the most interesting feature in this table is the fact that, apart 
from India, Great Britain is far and away the chief Empire country supplying 
hides and skins. The fact that this highly concentrated industrial country 
is one of the most important countries in supplying raw hides and sheepskins 
is freq^iently overlooked, but in Section B much information regarding.this 
source of supply is given. It is dilEcult to determine an aggregate figure for 
all Empire countries owing to the varying periods employed and the fact that 
prices were changing rapidly during those’ periods. Within a considerable 
possible margin of error the total for a twelve-month period in 1921-22 was 
,£25,000,000. It must be borne in mind, however, that the period in question 
was one of extremely depressed prices, and the figure stated would represent 
in 1919 a value of probably more than double. 

The chief tanning-material producers arc South Africa, India, Straits 
Settlements, and Australia, and the vidue of a year’s production for the Empird 
in the period of depression, 1921-22, was about ,£2,500,000. 

RAW MATERIAL IMPORTS 

The values of imports of hides and skins and tanning materials iq, tho 
various Empire countries were as follows :— 


Country. 

Year. 

Hides & Skins. 

Tanning 

Material. 

Total. 



L 

1 

i 

Great Britain and Ireland / 

1921 

4,400,000 

1,400,000 

5,800,000 


1922 

6,900,000 

1,800,000 

8,700,000 

Canada .... 

1920-21 

2,490,000 

510,000 

t.ooo.ooo 


1921 

Small 

— 

— 


1922 

Small 

— 

— 

Australia . . . | 

1920-21 

520,000 

20,000 

540,000 


1921-22 

480,000 

20,000 

' 500,000 

New Zealand . . ( 

1921 

20,000 

70,000 

90,000 


1922 

20,000 

50,000 

70,000 

South Africa . . ■( 

1921 

Small 

50,000 

« 50,000 


1922 

Small 

30,000 

30,000 

Kenya and Uganda 

1922 

20,000 

__ 

20,000 

Aden . . . . ( 

1920 -21 

370,000 

— 

370,000 

1 

1921-22 

350,000 

— 

350,000 

British Malaya . . ( 

1921 

450,000 

100,000 

550,000 

-¥-— 

1922 

250,000 

120,000 

370,000 


Apart from Great Britain, Canada, and Australia, the imports (excepting, 
perhaps, tanning materials into New Zealand) of hides and skins and tanning 
materials are inappreciable. The approximate totals for the Emph’e per annum 
in the period of depression, 1921-22, was about ,£10,000,000 for hides and 
skins and ,£2,500,000 for tanning materials. 
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Important information regarding the Empire’s foreign trade in hides and 
skins is contained in Table A i, in which details are shown of imports of the 
various classes of hides and skins into the United States from (a) Empire countries, 
and ( 6 ) all countries. About 30 per cent of the supplies of the United States 
come from Empire countries. 

• RAW MATERIAL EXPORTS 

The values of exports of hides and skins and tanning materials in the 
various Empire countries were as follows :— 


Country. 

Year. 

Hides 
and Skins. 

Tanning 

Materials. 

1 Total. 




!. 

L 

1 

Great Britain and Ireland 

{ 

1921 

600,000 

Nil. 

600,000 

Canada 

1 

1922 

750,000 

Nil. 

>4 

0 

b 

0 

0 


1920-21 

1,090,000 

20,000 

1,110,000 

India .... 

f' 

/ 

1921 

3,300,000 . 

500,000 

'1.800.000 

\ 

1922 

3,800,000 

700,000 

4,500,000 

Australia 

{ 

1920-21 

I ,630,000 

40,000 

1,670,000 


\ 

1921-22 

1,910,000 

10,000 

1,920,000 

New Zealand 

1 

1921 

1,550,000 

Nil. 

1,550,000 


1 

1922 

1,510,000 

Nil. 

1,510,000 

South Africa 

( 

1921 

1,220,000 

570,000 

1,790,000 


\ 

1922 1 

1,050,000 

1,000,000 

2,950,000 

Nigeria 

f 

1920 

670,000 : 

— 

670,000 

1 

1921 

260,000 

— 

260,000 


1 

1922 

320,000 

~ 

320,000 

Kenya and Uganda 

f 

1920 

230,000 

10,000 

240,000 

1 

1921 

80,000^ 

10,000 

9d^ooo 


1 

1922 

• 80,000 

10,000 

90,000 

Tanganyika . 

,/ 

1921 

3o;ooo 

— 

30,000 



70,000 

— 

70,000 

Britisff Maiaya 

/ 

1921 

100,000 

250,000 

350,000 


1922 

100,000 

290,000 

390,000 

Aden. 

/ 

1920-21 

470,000 

— 

470,000 


1 

1921-22 

, 560,000 

— 

560,000 


India and South Africa are the chief exporting countries, followed by 
Australia, New Zealand, apd Canada, who all exceed ,£1^00,000 per annum 
n the period referred to. The total for 12 months during iQ2i-2a^/or Empire 
ountries was about £11,500,000 for hides apd £1^500,000 for tanning materials. 

in iable A 2, the values of the imports anc^ exports of hides in respect of 
very Empire country and Protectorate (including many not of sufficient im- 
ortance to bt dealt with in detail later in this volume) are shown, the pre-War 
nd post-War figures being compared. No fewer than twenty-five of these 
ountries are eJpotters of hides, the aggreggje value pro-War being £19,700,000 
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and post-War, ,£40,700,000. The corresponding imports were ,£9,700,000 and 
,£21,900,000. Thus the Empire showed a surplus of exports of ,£10,000,000 
per annum pre-War and ,£19,000,000 per annum post-War. 

In order to give some idea of the international hide trade a table has been 
compiled (too large for reproduction) of the imports and exports of hides and 
skins by weight for over forty countries. This table indicates that in an average 
year over the period 1909-13 the w’eight of hides and skins moving from one 
country to another over the world was about 880,000 tons. The corresponding 
figure for the average of 1920 and 1921 was only 450,000 tons, but this figure 
has no doubt considerably increased since that date. The slaughter of 
Frigorifico and Saladero hides in Argentine (the chief hide exporting country) 
alone in 1923, for example, was at least 2,500,000 animals more than the 
average of 1920 and 1921, and this would account for an increase in hide 
supplies of about 70,000 tons. " 


RAW MATERIAL CONSUMPTION 

The values of consumption of hides and skins and tanning matcria's Jit 
the various Empire countries were as follows :— 


Country. 

Year. 

fliJc.s and ?kins. 

Tanning 

Materials. 

Total. 



/ 

/ 

/ 

Great Britain and Ireland 

1921 

10,300,000 

1,500,000 

11,800,000 


1922 

12,700,000 

1,900,000 

14,600,000 

Canada . . . ■/ 

1921 

2,700,000 

1 610,000 

3,310,000 


1922 

2,910,000 

530,000 

5,440,000 

India . . . / 

1921 

1,400,000 

100,000 

1,500,000 

i 

. 1922 

1,500,000 

100,000 

1,600,000 

Australia . . / 

1920-21 


320,000 

320,000 

I 

1921-22 

3,200,000 

0 

0 

0 

0' 

*4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand 

' 1921 

540,000 

60,000 

4 600,000 

South Africa . . J 

1920-21 

440,000 

80,000 

520,000 

\ 

1921-22 

310,000 

70,000 

380,000 


The total consumption of hides and skins in the Empire per year in 
the period 1921-22 was about ,£20,000,000, and ,of tanning materials about 
,£3,ooo,oocy Direct comparison with the results of the quinquennial Census 
of Production of the United Stjtiis is not possible, since the latter relate to 
the years 1914 and 1919. Mqking allowance, however, for the change in price 
level between 1919 1921-22 and also for the change in volume of production, 

it may be estimated in approximate terpis that the consumption* of hides and 
skins in the Empire is about 33 per cent of that in the United States. 
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LEATHER PRODUCTION 
The value of leather produced in the various Empire countries is as follows :— 


Country. 

Year. 

Production. 

Great Britain and Ireland <[ 

1921 

£ 

17,100,000 



\ 

1920 

9,300,000 

Canada . . . . .j 

1 

1921 

5,500,000 

1922 

5,800,000 

India* 

1921 

8,700,000 

19^2 

12,000,000 

Australia ... 

1921-22 

5,450,000 

New Zealand ... 

1921-22 

580,000 

South Africa . . . | 

1921 

1922 

760 ,‘000 
690,000 


^ Basis of calculation of doubtful value. Figures calculated approximately from estimate given 
« Review of the Trade in Indian Hides, Skins and Leather (Indian Munition's Board), p. 3. 

In the aggregate these represent for a year’s production during the depression 
period of 1921-22 nearly ^42,000,000. The production of leather in the 
United States in 1914 and 1919 was 8350,000,000 and $850,000,000 respectively, 
and making the allowances for change in price and volume of production, it would 
appear that the British production is rather less than 40 per cent of that of the 
United States. 

LEATHER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The value of leather imports and exports in the various Empire countries 
is as follows :— . 


Country. 

Year. ' 

i 

o( i 

l‘'xport.s. 

. V'aluc of 

1 Imports. 

Slirplu.s of Imports or 
lixports. 

• 4 / 

Great Britain and Ireland K 

Canada . . . 

India . . . 

Australia 

New Zealand . . 

South Africa . . ^ 

British Malaya . < 

,_ 4 

1921 

1922 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1921-22 

1921 

1922 

1921 1 

1922 

1921 

1922 

3,200,000 
5,800,000 : 
1,790,000 1 
930,000 1 
1,190,000 j 
2,200,000 1 
2,700,000 : 
740,000 1 
100,000 
50*000 j 
•Small 
Small 
* 740,000 
470,000 

i ^ 

[ 5,800,000 
7,300,000 

1,980,000 
950,000 
910,0.00 
900,000 

1 500,000 

270.000 
210,000 
340,000 
• 110,000 
170,000 
10,000 
, 10,000 

£ 

Imports 2,600,000 
,, 1,500,000 

Imports 190,000 
,, 20,000 

Exports 280,000 
E.xports 1,300,000 
^ ,, 2,200,000 

Exports ^ 470,000 
Imports , 110,000 
,, 290,000 

Imports 100,000 
,, 100,000 

Exports 730,000 
,, 460,000 
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Australia and India are the only Empire countries with a marked surplus 
of exports. In the case of the latter country the exports are almost entirely 
of leather partially tanned, and requiring further treatmefit before use in the 
manufacture of leather goods. 

A good deal of information regarding the Empire foreign trade iji leather 
is obtSned from the official returns of the United States and (for pre-War 
years) of Germany. Table A 3 gives details of imports into United States of 
various classes of leather from (a) Empire countries and (i) all countries. In 
1913-14 two-thirds of the imports into the United States (the total of which was 
$1,3,800,000) came from the Empire ; in 1921-22 the corresponding proportion 
was nearly three-quarters. Table A 4 gives details of exports from the United 
States of various classes of leather to (a) Empire countries and (b) all countries. 
In 1913-14, 56 per cent went to Empire countries, while in 1921-22 the corre¬ 
sponding proportion was rather less than 50 per cent. The only figures con* 
veniently available for Germany relate to 1912 and are collected together 
in Tables A 5 and 6. Of Germany’s total import of leather, valued at 
,03,400,000 in that year, 45 per cent came from Empire countries. Germany’s 
export in the same year was no less than £11,500,000 (of which nearly 
half was upper leather), of which, however, not much more than 25 peroceftt 
came to Empire countries. 

LEATHER CONSUMPTION 

The value of the consumption of leather in the various Empire countries 
is as follows :— 


Country. 

Yciir. 

Viiluo of 
Consumption. 

• 



L 

Great Britain and Ireland 

. { 

1921 

19,700,000 

1 

1922 

23,000,000 


f 

• i 

1920 

9,500,090 

Canada . . . 

1921 

5,50o,obo 


1 

1922 

5,500,000 

India' . . . ■ 

. J 

1920-21 

7,400,000 

\ 

1921-22 

9,800,000 

Australia 


1921-22 

5,000,000 

New Zealand . 


1921 

780,000 

South AfriCli . . . . 

■ { 

1921^ 

1922 

870,000 

860,000 


‘ Basis of calculation of doubtful value. Sec footnote on p. 23. 


The approximate total for the wholo Empire in a year during the period 
of depression in 1921-22 was £44,000,000. 
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PRODUCTION OF LEATHER MANUFACTURES 

The value of the production of leather goods (including boots and shoes) 
in the various Empire countries was as follows :— 


Country. 

Year, 

Value of 
Production. 

Great Britain and Ireland . < 

1921 

1 

34,000,000 

\ 

1922 

,000.000 

Canada ..... 

1920-21 

11,200,000 

India^./ 

1920-21 

13,300,000 

1921-22 

20,000,000 

Australia. 

1921-22 

12,600,000 

New Zealand. 

1921-22 

1,640^000 

South Africa . < 

1921 

1,390,000 

\ 

1922 

1,360,000 


* Basis of calculation of doubtful value. 


The approximate total for the whole Empire in one year of the period 
1921-22 was about j£82,ooo,ooo. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF LEATHER MANUFACTURES 

The value of the imports and exports of leather goods (including boots 
and shoes) in the various Empire countries was as follows :— 


Country. 

Yc.Tr. 

Value oj 
Exports. 

Value of 
Imports. 

• 

Surplus of Imports 
or Exports. 

Great Ilfitaii^and Ireland * 1 ^ 
Canada .... 

India . , . 

Australia 

New Zealand . . 

South Africa . 

i 

1921 

1 1922 

j 1920-21 

1 1920-21 

1 1921-22 

1 1921-22 
' 1921 

i 1922 

1921 

1922 

/ 

3,900,000 

4,200,000 

440,000 

lOOjOOO 

30,000 

1 sO.OOO 

Hnmil 

Smalt 

40,000 

20,000 

• 

i 

1,800,000 

’2,400,000 

790,000 

1,600,000 

800,000 

270,000 

380,000 

630,000 

880,000 

1,220,000 

£ 

Exports 2,100,000 
,, 1,800,000 

Imports 350,000 
Imports 1,500,000 
„ 770,000 

Imports 120,000 
Imports 380,000 
, „ 630,000 

Imports ^ 840,000 
„ 1,200,000 


The only "country showing a surplus of exports was Great Britain, all the 
other Empire countries being, on the balance, substantial importers of leather 
gogds. Some «nfermation on Empire foreign trade in leather manufactures 
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is shown in Tables A 7 and 8. The former gives the imports into the United 
States from (a) Empire countries and (b) all countries. The Empire countries, 
however, only supply a small proportion (not much more than to per cent) 
of United States imports, the bulk of which are leather gloves, for which France 
is the fnost important country of supply. Table A 8 shows that before the 
War about 30 per cent of the exports of leather goods from the United States 
came to Empire countries, but this proportion has fallen to 15 per cent. 


The value of the consumption 
countries is as follows 


CONSUMPTION OF LEATHER GOODS 

of leather manufactures in the various 


Country. 

Year. 

Value of 
Consumption. 

Great Britain and Ireland . ^ 

1921 

1922 

L 

31,900,000 

40,800,000 

Canada . 

1920-21 

12,600,000 

India^.==1^ 

1920-21 

14,800,000 

1921-22 

20,800,000 

Australia. 

1921-22 

12,700,000 

New Zealand ..... 

1921-22 

2,150,000 

South Africa . . . . 

1921 

2,220,000 

1 ^ 

1922 

2,560,000 


Basis of calculation of doubtful value. 


The aggregate for the oountrics named in 12 months during the depression 
period, hpai-aa, was about ,083,000,000. 

FORM OF STATISTICS 

It will be appropriate to refer in this section to the question of the com¬ 
parability of the statistics relating to the industry in the different Empire 
countries. The actual data available arc very far from presenting a homo¬ 
geneous body of information such as might be inferred from the more or less 
orderly summary given in this book. One of the chief difficulties in attempting 
comparisons is the variation in practice in the period used. In Great Britain 
all annual statistics, are collected for the calendar year. In the other parts of 
the Empirp some annual statistics arc available relating to the calendar, others 
for the yctr ending March 31st, and yet others for the year ending June 30th. 
In Australia, indeed, certain of the provincial governments use one period 
and others another period in connection with the compilation of exactly similar 
information. The determination of the particular period in" any country 
depends upon factors much wider in afiplication thau the limits of one parti¬ 
cular industry, and those concerned with a particular iadusfry must accept 
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the position created by these wider considerations. It may be pointed out, 
however, that the greatest degree of comparability possible would follow from 
the general adoption of the calendar year throughout, and the general tendency 
throughout the world is in this direction. The United States figures, for 
example,' are now available for the calendar year, though until recent years 
the fiscal period ending June 30th was erriployed. 

The data necessary for a comprehensive view of the industry can be sum¬ 
marised under one or other of thrCc main headings ;— 

(а) Import and export statistics of the raw materials and finished products. 

( б ) Census of the materials used in the industry. * 

(c) Census of the products obtained from the industry. 

In certain cases the form of the import statistics is determined entirely 
By the exigencies of the import tariff, and all goods subject to the same import 
duty are included under one heading in the statistical return, however dis¬ 
similar they, or the use to which they are put, may be. 

A further source of difficulty arises through the use of different units in the 
trade returns. The returns for Great Britain show tlie imports and exports of 
uf)p8r leather and other forms of dressed leather by weight and value, and not 
by the unit invariably used in the industry itself, viz. the square foot. Most 
of the other countries of the Empire, however, as well as the United States 
and some Continental countries, use the trade unit, and there can be no doubt 
that, for the purposes of the industry itself, this is by far the most satisfactory 
course. It must not be overlooked, however, that the statistics of imports 
and exports of the goods relating to a particular industry are not necessarily 
compiled in the interests primarily of that industry, and that other interests 
have to be borne in mind. It is of some importance, for example, in Great 
Britain to know the actual weight of all imports, and exports ; during the 
freight difficulties in the War period the factor that really mattered was Shipping 
v.( ight, and this would not have been readily available if, for example, upper 
leather imports had been tabulated by area alone.’ The best solution, of course, 
would be to use always weight and value and in addition extra units where 
called for? TJiis applies again to the imports and exports of hides and skins. 
In the returns of Great Britain hides and calfskins are returned by weight, 
while goatskins and pickled sheepskins (but not woolled) are returned by 
number. In trade reports published by brokers, hides are invariably returned 
by number. A further point which may be referred to is that of tanning 
extracts. These arc of two main classes (u) solid and (b) liquid, and there is a 
great difference from tlic pojpt of view of the trade itself betr^een the importation 
of a certain weight of solid extract and the importation of an cqjial weight 
of liquid. , . * . . 

Bearing these points in mind, the form of retyrn now used in Great Britain 
may serve, with a few additions and modifications, as the basis from which, 
if It were geherally adopted throughout the Empire, where applicable, the 
greatest amount of information of valSe could be derived. As Great Britain, 
both in the rav^ nfeterials and finished products of the industry, covers for all 
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practical purposes the whole range covered by all the Empire countries, it 
would only be necessary to delete the items not applicable to make it appro¬ 
priate for the other countries. The suggested model is as follows :— 


f Green. 

(a) Cattle hides ,! Pry and dry salted. 

(^Wet salted. 

Horse-hides . „ 

Calfskins „ „ 


Ih) Sheepskins 
Goatskins 


rWoolled. 

\Pickled (without wool). 
/Dry and dry salted. 
\Wet salted. 


Crude tanning materials 
Tanning extracts, solid 
Tanning extracts, liquid 
(f) Sole leather (including offal) 

(d) Rough hide leather (including offal) 
Rough goatskin leather. 

Rough sheepskin leather 
Glace kid upper leather 
Chrome calf upper leather 
Patent upper leather 
Other chrome upper leather 
Other upper leather 


<1 ft 

Dressed hide leather, not upper 
Dressed calf and kip leather, not upper 
Dressed goat and sheep leather ,, „ 

Patent and enamelled leather' „ „ 


Weight. Number. Value. 

If ff »» 

t» , ft f> 

ft ft ft 

ft ft tt 

ft ft ft 


Square feet. 


Weight. 
Square feet. 


It ft 

tt ft 


Many of the headings shown could be subdivided with considerable 
advantage if the returns could be reliably obtained. There is great danger 
that such subdivisions would defeat their own end since there is a good deal 
of elasticity in trade expressions and terminology. In the returns tor Great 
Britain, for example, in recent years a subdivision of Rough Hide Leather, 
viz. Rough Tanned Kips, has been made, but it is certain that the leather 
which certain traders have been returning under the latter heading has by 
many others been returned under the former. The inclusion of the sub¬ 
division, accordingly, is a distinct disadvantage, and would lead those without 
access to other dttailcd information to wrong fonclusions. Certain sub¬ 
divisions of the above headings which would be of value if they could be 
properly attended to may, however, be referred to. 

(a) The subdivision of “ Buffalo-hides ” under the heading “ cattle hides.” 

India already has this subdivision, buffalo-hides being a considerable item in 
her exports. • 

(b) The separation of lambskins from sheepskins. 
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(c) The subdivision of “ Bellies- and shoulders for sole leather ” in the 
Sole Leather Class. 

(d) The subdivision of “ Rough tanned bellies and shoulders ” in the 
Rough Hide Leather Class. 

Turning next to tlje form of return appropriate for the determination of 
the materials used in the industry, practically nothing crfhcially is available in 
Great Britain, but most of the Dominions collect a certain amount of information 
in the annual censuses of manufacturing production which are now taken, 
and that for South Africa offers probably the best basis for a model. With 
various additions and modifications the model form suggested is as follows :— 

Cattle hides used Number. Value. 

Horse-hides „ ,, 

Calfskins „ „ 

Goatskins „ „ 

Sheepskins ,, „ 

Crude tanning materials used Weight. 

(each sort used to he specified) 

Solid tanning extracts used 
Liquid tanning extracts 
Chrome tanning materials 
Chemicals 
Oils and fats 
Dyes 

Considerable subdivision is possible in many of the above headings, e.g. 
Chemicals. In view of the fact, however, that alternative materials may be 
used by different firms and by the same firm at different times, the information 
obtained through further subdivision might be misleading. 

It may be pointed out that, inasmuch as we are dealing with materials used 
and not materials purchased (there may often be a great difference between 
these), some little trouble may be needed to state values. 

The mBst ^itable form used by any of the Empire countries for a statistical 
description of the goods produced is that used by Canada in the annual report 
of the Dominion statistician on the leather industry. These reports are not 
published in extenso, but summaries of them are circulated to the Press. 
Table D 9 in Section D shows the form there used, and, making the necessary 
modifications to suit the special circumstances of each country, this table may 
be referred to as indicating j suitable model for trade purpescs for production 
statistics. 
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TABLE A I 

United States.—Imports of Hides and Skins from Empire Countries. 
DOLLARS (OOO) 


Article. 


1921 

From 

limpire 

Countries. 

From 

All 

Counliics. 

Per cent 
from 

Empire. ^ 

From 
Empire 
! Countries. 

From 

All 

Countries. 

Per cent 
from 
Empire. 

Dr>' buffalo-hides . 

2,985 

3.°74 

99 

47 

358 

'3 

Dry calfskins .... 

324 

".799 

3 1 

563 

3.27' 

'7 " 

Green wet-salted cattle hides 

2.399 

11,203 

21 { 

1,486 

7.092 

21 

Dry cattle hides 

2,029 

18,083 

It ! 

117 

2,349 

5 

Green and wet-salted cattle hides 

9.^45 

34.099 

28 

2,527 

20,910 1 

12 

Dry goatskins 

7..393 

19.037 

38 I 

8,623 

22,374 

39 

Green and wet-salted goatskins 

3,098 

3.154 

99 

1,418 

1.497 

99 , 

Dry horse-hides 

4 

1,619 1 


37 

97 

38 

Green and wet-salted horse hides 


5'5 

30 

'43 

270 

53 

Kangaroo-hides 

898 

898 

'■ 100 ! 

283 

2S3 

100 

Dry sheepskins 

2,778 

6,166 

45 1 

1.655 

3,328 

47 

Pickled sheepskins 

5.426 

6,427 

85 1 

3.569 

4,686 

77 

All other hides and skins (except 







furs) . 

'.539 

3.836 

40 . 

'59 

'.035 

'5 

Raw hide, cuttings and glue 







stock . 

695 

2.159 

32 

544 

'.595 

34 

ToUl hides and skins 

39.368 

122,069 

32 

21,171 

69 ,' 4 S 

30 
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TAiJsE A 2 

Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins in Empire Countries 

VALUE 


Empire Countries and Protectorales. 


Country. 

Nearest ir month.s 
previous to the War. 

Nearest u months 
after the War. 

Imiiorts. 

}-'xj)orts. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

India ..... 

4.32 

7 . 8 t 5 

4 " . 

21,407 

Straits Settlements . 

490 

674 

S'O 

857 

Federated Malay States 


15 


25 

Ceylon. 

” 

62 

— 

108 

Australia .... 

280 

4,186 . 

697 

2,508 

,New Zealand .... 


1,062 


2,587 

South Africa .... 


2,011 

— 

4.979 

Rhodesia .... 


28 

— 

143’ 

Fast Africa and Uganda 

— 

366 

— 

997 

Zanzibar Protect<nate 

6 

13 

28 

32 

Somaliland .... 


10 

_ 

15 

Egypt . 

„ 

174 

— 

713 

Sudan ..... 

. 

23 

— 

I 2 I 

Nigeria ..... 

-- 

1(16 

__ 

1,117. 

Gold Coast .... 


24 

— 

II 

Gambia. 


ly. 

— 

8 

Canada ..... 

2 . 77 ^ 

i. 5'7 . 

4.<^57 

4,08^ 

Newfoundland 

— 

• 6(> 

— 

82 

Jamaica ..... 


■23 

— 

33 

Barbados .... 


5 

— 

8 

Trinj^ad and d’obago 

139 

159 

214 

227 

Bermuda • . . . . 


3 

— 

— 

Malta. 


>5 

— 

14 

Cyprus. 

4 . 

'4 

12 

26 

United Kingdom 

5,0oo 

1,230 

15,400 

600 
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TABLITA 3 

United States.—Imports of Leather from Empire Countries 
DOLLARS (ooo) 


Article. 

1913-14 

1921-22. 

From 

Empire 

Countries. 

From 

All 

Countries. 

Per cent 
from 
Empire. 

From 

Empire 

Countries. 

From 

All 

Countries. 

Per cent 
from 
Empire. 

Belting and sole leather 

3.467 

3.632 

96 

906 

1.115 

81 

Glove leather .... 

81 

2,209 


21 

181 

4 

11 

Rough tanned goatskins 

a,096 

2.249 

95 

106 

213 

92 

Chamois. 

36 

74 

49 

17 

78 

22 

Calf and kid upper leather . \ 




838 


63 

Goat and kid upper leather . | 


_ 


19 

195 

10 

Sheep and lamb upper leather 1 . 

1.584 

2,622 

61 

49 

158 

31 

All other upper leather . ) . 



_ 

537 

783 

O9 

All other leather 

1.677 

3.003 

55 

3.750 

4.565 

83 

Total .... 

8.941 

13.789 

65 

6.333 

8.599 

74 


TABLE A 4 

United States.—Exports of Leather to Empire Countries 
DOLLARS (ooo) 


Article. 




1921-22 

To 

Empire 

Countries. 

To All 
Countries. 

Per cent 
to 

Empire. 

To 

Empire 

Countries. 

To All 
Countries. 

Per cent 
to 

Empire. 

For carriages and automobiles 

44 

74 

60 

45 

166 

27 

Glove leather .... 

353 

359 

100 

600 

627 

97 

Patent leather. 

616 

1,676 

.37 

3.028 

6,921 

44 

Sole leather* .... 

6,323 

7.476 

85 

1,412 

4.968 

29 

Calf uppen leather 

666 

2.175 

30 

2.530 

4.476 

57 

Kid upper leather 

IMl 

16,811 

44 

S.306 

8.463 

63 

Other upper leather . . '. 

2,766 

3.904 

71 

1..540 

4.138 

38 

All other leather 

2,140 

3.314 

65 

887 

• 1.974 

45 

Total 

20,085 

35.789 

58 

15.348, 

31.733 

49 









SUMMARY OPJT-Hfi POSITION 
TABJ^ A 5 

Germany.—Imports op Lem%?r from Empire Countries 

VALUE £(oOo) 


Article. 

Frqm' 

■ limpire 
Countries. 

1912 

From All 
Countries. 

Per cent 
/roi’i 
Empire. 

Rough tanned sheep 

739 

1,124 

65 

Rough tanned goat 

415 

427 

97 

Upper leather .... 

18 

80 

23 

Sole leather .... 

2 

15.4 

1 

Belting leather .... 

78 

176 

44 

Leather for furniture, bags, etc. 

12 

48 

25 

Calf leather ..... 

9 

23 

• 39 

Cow leather ..... 

II 

4 * 

27 

Glacii leather for gloves . 

I 

iS 

6 

Wash leather for gloves 

3 

15 

20 

Dressed goat and kid 

12 

• 762 

3 

Other sheep and lamb leather . 

164 

735 

22 

Varnished leather 

35 

84 

42 

Other leather .... 

f '7 

118 

57 

Total. 


3.406 

46 


TAIiLE A 6 

Germany.—Exports of Leather to Empire Countries 

VALUE ;f(ooo) 


Article. 

To Kiiij'irc 
Countries. 

. 1912 

To All 
Countri«.“S. 

Per cent 
to Empire. 

Upper Rather .... 

2.197.' 

5.461 

40 

Sole leather ..... 

217 

800 

27 

Belting leather .... 

• 5 

39 

13 

Leather for furniture, bags, etc. 

29 

5(10 

5 

Horse-hide leather 

5 

49 

10 

Glac(^ leather for gloves . 

4 

622 

— 

Wash leather for gloves 

11 

73 ' 


Other goat and kidskin leather 

179 

>.255 

14. 

Other sheep and lambskin leatlicr . 

. 35 

418 

3 . 

Varnished calfskin 

' 140 

7^5 

19 

Varnished cow, shceptj and goat 

319 * 

1,267 

17 

Other leather .... 

4 

190 

— 

T*tal, . 

_ i. _ 

3.045 

11.499 

28 
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TABLE A 7 

United States.—Imports of Leather Manufactures from Empire Countries 
DOHAHS (ooo) 


Article. 

1 I 9 I 3 -M 

1921*22 

From 

Fmjiiro 

Couiiti'k’S. 

I'rom 

All 

Couiitrics. 

Per cent 
from 
Empire. 

From 1 
Empire j 
Countries. 

From 

All 

Countries. 

Per cent 
from 
Empire. 

Boots and shoes 

272 

407 

67 

396 

573 

69 

Gloves . 

847 

9,722 

9 

398 

13.190 

3 

All other manufactures . i 

430 

1,147 

38 

911 

1,702 ! 

43 

Totiil . 

'.549 

' 11,276 

14 

'.705 

15.465 

II 


TABLE A 8 

United States.—Exports of Leather Manufactures to Empire Countries 
DOLLARS (ooo) 


1 

, y\rticle. 


1913-14 



1921-22 


To 

1 Hmjiii’e 
Countries. 

! To All 
Countries, 

Per cent 
! to ■ 

; Empire. ' 

To 

Empire 

Couutrie.s 

1 

j To All 
t Countries. 

1 

Per cent 
to 

Eimpiro. 

Belling .... 

241 

880 

27 

384 

1.476 

26 

Children’s boots and shoes 

: -312 

1.637 

19 

113 

3..243 

■ 3 

Men’s boots and shoes 

2.423 

10,118 1 

24 

668 

16.319 

4 

Women’s boots and shoes 

2,953 

6,112 

48 

1,838 

5.016 

37 

Slippers 

! 323 ■ 

362 

89 

36 

97 

58 

Harness and saddlery 

^ 270 

786 

34 

78 

697 

II 

Other manufactures 

^ 1.323 

1,881 

73 

1.136 

1,868 

63 

Total . * . 

i 

1 

7.845 

21,776 

1 1 

39 ■ 

4.273 

28,816 

15 
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BOX AND WILLOW CALF UPPER LEATHER (192I AND 

1922 only) . ... 

GLACE KID UPPER LEATHER (192I AND 1922 ONLY) . 
UPPER LEATHER, NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED (192I AND 

1922 only) ..... 

DRESSED HIDE, CALF, AND KIP LEATHER, OTHER THAN 
UPPER LEATHER (192I AND 1922 ONLY) 

DRESSED SHEEP, GOAT, AND KID LEATHER (OTHER THAN 
UPPER leather) (1921 AND 1922 ONLY) . 

DRESSED LEATHER (NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED) . 

LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES (1913 ONLY) 

men’s leather boots and SHOES (1921 AND 1922 only) 
women’s and children’s LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES 
(1921 AND 1922 only) .... 
LEATHER GLOVES ..... 
LEATHER BELTING ..... 
WOVEN HAIR OR COTTON MACHINERY BELTING 
MACHINERY BELTING (NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED) 
SADDLERY AND HARNESS .... 

TRUNKS, BAGS, AND OTHER SOLID LEATHER GOODS (1921 
AND 1922 only) ..... 
FANCY LEATHER GOODS (192I AND 1922 ONLY) 

FANCY ARTIFICIAL 'LEATHER GOODS (1921 AND 1 922 ONLY) 
LEATHER SPORTS t 300 DS(l 92 I AND 1 922 ONLY) 

LEATHER MANUFACTURES (NOT OTHERWISE SPECIFIED) . 
MATERIALS (OTHER THAN TANNING MATERIALS) CONSUMED 
BY LEATHER PRODUCERS, I917 
EXPORTS FRO.M IRELAND (1913 AND I919) 

IMPORTS INTO IRELAND (1913 AND I919) 


EXPORTS 

139 

EXPORTS 

139 

EXPORTS 

140 

EXPORTS 

140 

EXPORTS 

140 

EXPORTS 

140 

EXPORTS 

141 

EXPORTS 

141 

EXPORTS 

141 

EXPORTS 

142 

EXPORTS 

142 

EXPORTS 

*43 


y 4* 

EXPORTS 

*43 

EXPORTS 

143 

I-XPORTS 

*43 

EXPORTS 

144 

EXPORTS 

144 

EXPORTS 

144 

EXPORTS 

*45 

EXPORTS 

*45 

EXPORTS 

*45 

EXPORTS 

*45 

EXPORTS 

*45 


146 


*47 


*47 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 

A GREAT deal of the information regarding the leather and allied inaustnes 
in Great Britain and Ireland relates to the combined countries and cannot 
be shown for them separately. Until May, 1923, the import and export 
statistics issued by the British Board of Trade monthly and annually referred 
to trade between Great Britain and Ireland with other countries, but since 
that date the trade between Great Britain and the Irish Free State has been 
included as British foreign trade, and caution is required, accordingly, in 
the comparison of the figures for 1923 with those for previous years. For 
example, the Board of Trade Monthly Returns for December, 1923, gave in 
par^lrcl columns the total exports of boots in 1922 and 1923 as 5,900,000 pairs 
and 9,550,000 pairs respectively, and the inference has been drawn that the 
British boot exports are rapidly moving towards the pre-War figure (17,500,000 
pairs). The 1923 figures, however, include 2,600,000 pairs exported from 
Great Britain to the Irish Free State, for which there was no corresponding 
figure in 1922, and the increase accordingly between 1922 and 1923 was only 
about 1,000,000 pairs and not 3,600,000 pairs. Most of the statistics included 
in this Section will, however, refer to the pre-1923 period, and such figures 
will be referred to as those for the United Kingdom. 


SUMMARY OF RAW MATERIAL POSITION 

Tables B i to 8 set out in summary form, both for quantities and value, 
the generak situation (both pre-War and post-War) as regards supplies required 
by the leather aSid leather-goods industries in the United Kingdom of imported 
goods. Particulars of native supplies arc dealt with in detail later. The tables 
referred to give the facts as to source of origin according to {a) Empire countries ; 
(b) Foreign countries of (i) hides and skins, (2) tanning materials, (3) leather, 
and (4) leather manufactures. 

Owing to the fact that there is a considerable re-export tyade in raw hides 
and skins and tanning materials, these tables do not readily enable a,bird s-eye 
view to be obtained indicating the relative degree of dependence of thejndustry 
as a whole on Empire and Foreign countries. It is not possible completely 
to show for each country of origin the amount of re-export of each class of 
material, but fairly satisfactory estimates may be made. Bringing into account 
native supplies the position of Great Britain regarding the raw material of the 
leather industry summarised as follows ;— 
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Supplies of Material used for the Production of 
Leather in the IJnited Kingdom 
VALUE £(ooo) 


(a) Native supplies— 

19*3 

1021 

1922 

Hides and skins (less exports) . 

4,800 

_ 5 .900 

5.750 

(b) Empire supplies— 

Wet hides .... 

879 

366 

474 

Dry hides .... 

1.563 

859 

882 

Sheepskins .... 

2,668 

1.753 

649 

2.921 

Goatskins .... 

1,247 

I.I 2 S 

765 

Tanning materials 

665 

S18 

Rough tanned leather requiring 
further treatment 

3.13s 

00 

. 00 

2.579 

Less estimated re-exports of materials 
imported from the Empire . 

5.600 

3.450 

4,000 

Total supplies imported from Empire 
(approximate) .... 

4.500 

2,600 

4.700 

(c) Foreign supplies— 

Wet hides .... 

2,282 

2,063 

1.767 

Dry hides .... 

1,124 

46s 

1,071 

Sheepskins .... 

446 

337 

.531 

Goatskins .... 

241 

70 

71 

Tanning materials 

1,188 

870 

991 

Rough tanned leather requiring 
further treatment 

230 

270 

350 

Less estimated re-exports oiF materials 
imported from foreign countries . 

1.300 

900 

800 

Total supplies imported from foreign 
countries (approximate) 

4,200 

3.200 , 

8 

0 

Grand total of supplies . 

13.500 

11,700 

14.450 

Percentage Native supplies 

36 

50 

40 

„ Empire „ 

33 

22 

33 

„ Foreign „ 

31 

28 

27 


Allowing for some degree of error in the cstfmates, it is probably not far 
from thft truth to say that before the War the British leather industry was 
dependent upon (a) home supplies, ( 6 ) Empire supplies, and (c) foreign supplies 
approximately to an equal extent. The year 1921 «vas abnormal in the leather 
indust^ and imports were small, this being reflected in the high proportion 
of native supplies in that year; 19* was more nearly normal (but not so 
near normal as 1923, the figures for which are not at,die'time of wrjting 
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available), and it is not possible to say if there is likely to be any change in the 
pre-War proportion. Inasmuch as the native supplies are decreasing ([it will 
be shown later, for example, that supplies of sheepskins have diminished 
by 20 per cent as compared with pre-War), development of the industry in this 
country will depend mainly upon increase in imported supplies ; the importa¬ 
tion of live cattle (e.g. from Canada) will,'however, help to increase supplies 
of hides readily available in this country. 

SUMMARY OF LEATHER POSITION 

Coming next to the position of the production of leather in this country,* 
reference may first be made to the results of the Census of Production held 
in 1907. The only complete cen.sus of the output of the leather industry, 
the results of which have been published, is that taken in the general Census 
of Production of the United Kingdom in 1907. A further census was taken 
in 1912, but the results have never been published. Many censuses were taken 
during the War, but none of these covered the whole industry. The salient 
features of the leather trade (tanning and dressing) determined by the Census 
of Production in 1907 are set out in Tables B 9, 10, and ii. Excluding from 
TabT? B 9 (value of production) certain items not falling properly under the 
heading of leather (but rather of leather manufactures and waste products), 
a total value of the output of ,£15,600,000 is obtained for 1907. This figure, 
however, contains certain duplications, inasmuch as the value of rough tanned 
leather sold by a tanner to a currier was included in the census return made 
by each of them. In the census report it was pointed out that the magnitude 
of this duplication could not exceed £2,500,000, but it was not suggested that 
this figure truly represented the amount to be subtracted from the £15,600,000 
in order to obtain the true output; and if we accept the “ mean ” between 
the minimum and maximum limits an output of £i4;5oo,ooo in round figures 
is obtained. In order to act as a check on estimates of production to be made 
later for subsequent dates for which no census results are available, it is of 
interest to compare this figure with that obtained by the application of the 
method wljich will be used and which is the only means available for forming 
the later estimates. It is estimated that the net 'value of the native hide and 
skin supply (allowing for exports) in 1907 w,is rather over £4,500,000. The 
value net (i.c. allowing for re-exports) of imports of hides and skins and tanning 


materials was as follows :— 

i 

Wet hides.1,320,000 

Dry hides . ... . . • • 720,000 

Goatskins.36o,odti 

Woolled sheepskins . . ... 1,420,000* 

Pickled sheepskins ..... 160,000 

Tanni.ng materials' ..... 1,330,000 

RougK tanned leather requiring further treatment i ,600,000 


These, together wrt^^ the native materials, make a total of £11,410,000, say 
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,£11,500,000 in round figures. As the result of various enquiries it may be 
assumed that before the War, on the average pf the different classes of the 
industry, the amount spent on materials was about 80 per cent of the turnover 
in leather, and this percentage is confirmed by the results of the census itself. 
This percentage applied to the above figures gives as the value of the output 
of leather for 1907, ,£14,250,000. ' Taking all the factors of estimation into 
account this is a satisfactory agreement with the rcsiflts given by the census 
and estimates made by this method for subsequent years, therefore, are probably 
fairly near the truth. 

, We can now apply the same method to the pre-War year 1913 and the 
post-War years 1921 and 1922. From the details given later it is estimated 
that the value of the production of native hides and skins was as follows 

I 

1913.6,000,000 

1921 .6,500,000 

1922 .6,500,000 


and the corresponding consumption (allowing for exports) accordingly as 
follows :— 


I 

1913.4,800,000 

1921 .5,900,000 

1922 .5.750.000 


The net imports of hides and skins and tanning materials and rough tanned 
leather requiring further treatment in the three years were :— 

I 

1913 ., . . . . 8,700,000 

. 1921 ..... 5,800,000 

1922 '. ... . . 8,700,000 


Adding these to the figures for native supples given above, the figures for the 
total consumption arc deduced as follows 

1913 ..... 13,500,000 

1921 . . . . . 11,700,000 

1922 .14,450,000 

For 1913 the figure given above, viz. 80 per cent, as the proportion of the value 
of raw material to. leather produced, approximately holds, but for 1921 and 1922 
it is estirpited that the corresponding percentage was about 70 per cent. 

Accordingly the data for the various years leads to the following results 
for the production of leather :— 

1913.17,000,000 approximately 

1921 .14,500,000 ^ 

1922 .18,000,000 • „ 
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It is hardly possible^to state a margin of error in these estimates, but judging 
from the result for 1907 they »e probably within 5 per cent of the truth. The 
increase in the value of the production between 1913 and 1922 was less than 
would have been accounted for by increase in price alone with an equal volume 
of production. The volume of production in 1922 was accordingly less'than 
in 1913. The figures of imports of raw materials for 1923, so far as available 
at the time of writing, show a substantial increase on those of 1922, and the 
total production was no doubt appreciably larger. 

The comparison of production of leather with imports of leather may now 
be made. Tables B 5 to 8 summarise all the items concerned, and allowing' 
for the rough tanndd leather requiring further treatment after importation here, 
the figures arc 


Undressed leather (mainly sole 


1921 

1922 

leather)— 

1^(000) 

^(000) 

i(QOO) 

Imports .... 

— 

91 , 5 , 

952 

Re-exports 

— 

88 

55 

Net imports (estimated) 

. 2,000 

827 ■ 

897 

"Pressed leather— 

Imports .... 

. 4.706 

5.285 

6,846 

Re-exports 

504 

351 

441 

Net imports 

. 4,202 

4.934 

6,405 

All leather— 

Imports .... 

— 

6,200 

7.798 

Re-exports 

6,200 

439 

496 

Net imports (approximate) . 

5,800 

7.300 


In the tables referred to, the amounts of the gross impohs of each article cqjning 
from foreign and Empire countries are shown.. Allowing for the re-exports it 
is estimated that only about 10 per cent of the net amount of imported leather, 
other than leather requiring further treatment after arrival here, comes from 
Empire coijptries, no less than 90 per cent coming from foreign countries. 

Taking 1922*18 the more representative of the post-War years, the post-War 
imports were approximately ^£7,300,000' as compared with a production of 
;£i8,ooo,ooo, so that the production was nearly 2J times the imports. For 
1913 the imports were £6,200,000 as compared with a production of ^£17,000,000, 
or substantially more than 2J times the imports. 

The export figures for leather for the same years were as follows 



• 

1913 

1921 

^*22 



;^(0<)O) 

/(ooo) 

£io%o) 

Undressed leather . 


• 1.244 . 

1.583 

1.743 

Dressed leather 

• . 

2,224 

1.657 

2,023 

All leathef . 


• 3.468 

3.240 

3.766 


* The figures which have since become available, show a total net import, allowing 

for leather requiring further treatment, of about 000,000. 
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Prices in 1921 were, on the average, approximately 50 per, cent above those of 
1913, and in 1922, 30 per cent. Representing in each case the volume in 1913 
as too, the index for volume of production, imports and exports in 1921 and 
1922 are accordingly as follows :— 

r 1921 1932 

Production . . . . 100 57 81 

Imports.too ' 62 91 

Exports.100 62 83 

'These indices, which are admittedly based upon round figures and estimates 
which in many cases can only be approximately true, indicate that the fall in 
production taken over the whole industry has been rather more than in imports, 
though the exports have fallen no more than the production. As will be seen 
later, however, the fall in the import of sole leather was very substantial, and 
the general result shown arises entirely from the severe competition experienced 
in dressed leather from abroad (chiefly upper leather) in 1922. 

From the figures set out above the consumption of leather is obtained as 
follows :— 



1913 

i{ooo) 

19=1 

l{ooo) 

1922 

l{000) 

Production . 

. 17,000 

14,500 

18,000 

Net imports . 

6,200 

5,800 

7.300 

Exports 

• 3.500 

3,200 

5,800 

Consumption 

. 19,700 

17,100 

21,500 


Thus the pre-War consumption of leather in the United Kingdom was about 
£ig,'/oo,ooo, while the 1922 figure was approximately ,£21,500,000. This 
latter figure divided by the population gives a consumption per head of about 
los. at manufacturers’ of importers’ prices. This is not, of course, the amount 
spent, on the average pter person, on leather since actual purchases are in the 
form of boots and leather goods on which much more labour has been expended. 


SUMMARY OF POSITION OF LUATHER MANUFA,CTUwES 

The surv'cy of this portion of the sidijcct may be completed by a short 
consideration of the corresponding figures for leather manufactures. According 
to the Census of Production of 1907 the value of the materials used in boot 
manufactures, saddlery and harness manufactures, bag and leather goods 
manufactures was 60 per cent of the selling value of the output, and this figure 
probably held also for 1913. For 1921-22 the corresponding figure is probably 
about 50* per cent. On this basis, the figures for consumption of leather given 
above, lead to the following ‘figures for the corresponding output of leather 
manufactures:— 

i 


1913 

< . . 33,000,000 

1921 

. 34,ooo,opo'- 

1922 

43,000,000 
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Taking account now of the exports and imports 
following:— i ^ 
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of leather goods leads to the 


Production . 
Imports 
Exports 
Consumption 


1913 

^(000) 

1921 

Aooo) 

1922 

£(000) 

33.000 

34,000 

43,000 

3,000 
£ . 

1,800 

2,400 

0,400 

3.90° 

4,200 

29,600 

31,900 

40,800 


The consumptM per head of leather goods in 1922, therefore (at manufacturers’ 
pnces) was about 20s. The imports of manufactured goods came almost* 

T?comnIerT TT'"’ came from the Empire. 

bvthe crsm lf manufactures, determined 

by the Census of Production of 1907, may be given as follows 


Boots and shoes (98,000,000 pairs) . 
Leggings and gaiters .... 
Leather laces • ■ . . . 

Boot and shoe uppers .... 
Leather gloves (about 750,000 dozen pairs) 
Saddlery, harness, etc. (leather) 

Bags and fancy leather goods 
Leather belting ..... 


i 

20,100,000 

115,000 

171,000 

215,000 

1,046,000 

1,099,000 

1,338,000 

1,194,000 


These Items total ,^2,278,000, or allowing for unspecified leather manufactures 
m round figures, ^,26,000,000, comparing with the estimate of /33,ooo,ooo in 
1913. As prices of leather in 1913 were at least 20 per cent higher than in 1907, 
and there was probably an increase in volume of production, these two results 
arc in tair a^cement In closing this summary statement it should be repeated 
that many ot the results are based upon estimates. 1'hcy are, however, probably 
iutficiently accurate to enable a satisfactory perspective of the magnitude of the 
ndustry to be obtained. ^ 


R.W MATERIAL .SUPPLIES 

The United Kingdom is an important producer of the hides and sheep- 
ikins required for the tanning industry. On the other hand, it produces 
aractically no tanning materials (about 10,000 12,000 tons of oak bark and 800 
ons of larch bark per annum of a value of the order of £60,000, sec Table B 21) 
ind no goatskins. Only an infinitesimal proportion of th^ pigskins which 
tould be made available lor tanning arc actually used. The approximatt; figures 
)t annual production of hides and skins arc • 

Cattle hides *. . . . . 2,500,000 

Calfskins . . . . 800,000 

Hor^-hides.200,000 

Sheep 5 nd lambskins .... o.ooo.ooo 
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The total value at 1923 prices is about ,£6,500,000. The facts regarding the 
pre-War and post-War supplies of cattle and sheep from which the hides and 
skins are obtained are shown in detail in Table B 12 for England, Wales and 
Scotland, and in Table B 13 for Ireland. Compared with the figures for 1913 
the latest ones show a decrease of cattle in Great Britiin of 2 per cent, and of 
sheep of nearly 20 per cent. 

CATTLE HIDES 

,, The chief general statistical information available on the subject of British 
cattle hides is that collected during the War, certain summaries of which were 
first published (by permission of the Army Council) in the Leather Trades 
Year Book 1919-20. A summary of cattle hide statistics collected in 1917 and 
1918 is given in Tables B 14 and 15. From these it appears that approximately 
70 per cent of the cattle hides are ox and heifer, 23 per cent cow, 3 per cent bull, 
and 4 per cent casualty hides. On the basis of 2,500,000 cattle hides annually 
therefore, the appro.ximate number of hides of the various types is :— 

Ox and heifer.1,750,000 

Cow. 575.000 

Bull.75,000 

Ca,sualty.100,000 

The same tables show the number of ox and heifer-hidcs falling within each of 
the weight classes used in the marketing of these hides, viz. 49 lb. and under, 
50-59 lb., 60-69 lb., 70-79 lb., 80-89 lb., and 90 lb. and over respectively. 
The percentages and approximate numbers in each class are as follows :— 


Weight Group. 

Percentage. 

Number. 

49 lb. and under 

9 

157,000 

50-59 lb. ’ . • . 

• 27 

473,000 

60-69 

• 3 ' 

543.000 

70-79 lb. 

. . 22 

385,000 

80-89 lb- • . • 

9 

I 57 . 00 Q 

90 lb. and over 

. . 2 

35.000 

Total 

. . 100 

1,750,000 

corresponding particulars for 

cow-hides are as follows 

VJcight Group. 

Perpentage. 

Number. 

49 lb. and under 

. . 12 

69,000 

50-59 lb. . ' . 

. 41 

236,000 

60 lb. and over 

• 47 

270,000 

Total 

, . .100 

S 7 S .000 


Bull-hides and casualty hides are not generally classified atcoi'ding to weight. 
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Generally, ox-hides of over 70 lb. fetch better prices than lighter hides, the 
difference at the present time (December, 1923) being 20-25 per cent in favour 
of the heavier hides. Similarly heavy cow-hides are in greater request than 
light ones, but the corresponding difference at the present time is smaller. 
These differences, however, do not always hold, and there have been occasions 
when the reverse position held good. In the early part of 1914, for exalnple, 
light hides (both ox and cow) were fetching about id. per lb. more than heavy 
ones. During the War period of control no differentiation of price was made 
according to weight. English hides are sold also in various classifications 
according to quality, three grades being generally recognised—firsts, seconds^ 
and thirds. The criteria adopted in determining this classification are referred to 
later. There is not much information available regarding the proportions falling 
in each of the categories, but the following statistics relating to hides sold in 
Glasgow in 1922-23 and published by the Glasgow Hide Improvement Society 
are of interest:— 


Date. 


First Class. 

Second Class. 

Third Class. 

Branded. 

1922. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

August 


• 59-18 

38-94 

. -89 

•99 

"September . 


• 63-43 

34-84 

-64 

1*09 

October 


. 68-65 

30-04 

-74 

-57 

November . 


• 65-84 

32-57 

-98 

-6i 

December . 


• 66-53 

31-62 

1-06 

-79 

1923. 

January 


70-21 

26-1 

-78 

2-91 

February 


• 58-76 

36-84 

3-04 

1-36 

Mareh 


• 50-48 

42-88 

5-89 

-75 

, 4 pril . 


. 47-62 

47-04 

5-22 

-12 

May . 


. 46-15 

49-86 

• 3-72 

-27 

June . 


• 51-14 

43-72 

• 2-61 

2-53 

July . 


• 51-59 

43-29 . 

1-29 

3-83 

August 


62-67 

32-55 

1-03 

3-75 


Figures were aRo collected for January, 1919, for'the whole country, and these 
showed that the proportion of hides classified as firsts was :— 

Ox and heifer . 52 per cent firsts 48 per cent seconds. 

Cow . . 50 „ „ 50 

In spite of the adoption of "uniform criteria throughout the country there is 
considerable variation in the proportion of first-class hides in different markets, 
and these differences cannot altogether be accounted for by real differences in 
the hides handled by the markets. In two neighbouring markets, for example, 
presunaably hiving their hides from similar sources, the percentage of first- 
class hides in onj for a certain period of 1923 was 70, and in the other for the 
samp period was 40. 

VpL. VI.—4 
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Table B 15 shows the number of hides sold in fach month of 1917 and 1918. 
It is guite possible that these two years do not properly represent the normal 
variation in the proportion of hides coming forward each month. The only 
other information on the subject is that contained in the weekly market reports 
issued by the Board of Agriculture. In these are given each week the number 
of fat cattle sold in certain selected markets (about 40). This sample represents 
only about 15 per cent of the total cattle slaughtered, but affords a comparison 
with the other figures just referred to. 

The table below shows, for each of the two sets of data referred to, the excess 
,pr deficiency per week in each of the months in comparison with an average 
week taken over the whole year. Thus 80 for February indicates that the supply 
of hides in any week in that month is 20 per cent below the average for the year; 
134 for November indicates that the supply in any week in that month is 34 per 
cent in excess of the average for the year. 


January . 


1917, 

92 

1918. 

II2 

Average. 

1930-22. 

122 

February 


92 

99 

80 

March '. 


92 

lOI 

82 

April 


94 

94 

80 

May 


98 

86 

77 

June 


88 

57 

65 

July 


79 

68 

80 

August . 


96 

8.5 

98 

.September 


104 

112 

"5 

October . 


11.8 

130 

120 

November 


125 

141 

134 

December 


120 

120 

147 

Whole year 


too 

too 

100 


During 1917 and 1918 the slaughter of cattle was controlled, and the natural 
tcndencic.s to large supplies in certain months were curbed by spreading supplies 
over a larger period. Nevertheless, there is substantial rcsemblanw between 
the three sets of figures, June and July showing up in each Instance as the 
months of smaller supplies, and October, November, and December as those 
of largest supplies. The last column probably most nearly represents the 
normal facts. 

There is a substantial amount of seasonal variation in hide prices, this 
arising for a variey^ of reasons, e.g. length of hair, condition of hide, and warble 
season. The extent of this seasonal variation Cannot be detected from the 
examinatj^inof the figures for any one year, owing to market fluctuations of supply 
and demand. An analysis has accordingly been made of the prices during 
the thirty-five years precedirfg the War. This embraced a period during which 
best heavy ox-hides (60-69 1^- of nearest comparable weight) Varied in price 
from 2|d. to yjd. per lb. The method adopted has been to express for each year 
the price for each month as a percentage of the average fcflt the whole of, the 
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year, and then to combine the results over the whole series of years, 
are as follows 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May' . 
June . 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


93 

93 

93 

95 


too 

los 

io8 

io8 

io6 

loS 

103 


97 


The results 


By combining results over such an extended period we remove to a considerable 
extent, if not entirely, the effect of such factors as the state of trade (e.g. occasion¬ 
ally in the thirty-five years December was the month of highest price, but averaged 
ove*the whole period the price in that month stands in relation to those in the 
other months of the year as indicated by the above figures), and the figures 
probably represent very fairly the relative values of the hides coming forward 
each month. It will be noticed that there is a fairly smooth graduation of the 
figures from 93 in January-March to 108 in July-August. Hide prices can 
accordingly, on the average, be expected to be at the lowest point in January- 
March and at the highest in July-August. A comparison of these figures of 
relative prices month by month with the series of figures given previously 
indicating the relative supplies for the country in the various months shows that 
the magnitude of the supply docs not appear to affcqt the price, or rather the 
operation of the law which determines price according to the relative intensity 
of supply and demand is hidden by the operation of the more important factor, 
viz. quality of hide. Thus, when hides arc most scarce (May to July) price is 
only slightly over the average of the year. Similarly from September to November, 
when hklw are plentiful, the price is relatively at a high level. In the warble 
and bad condition season both supplies and prices are low. 

Prices of hides in the three or four years before the War and since have been 
on a very much higher level than ever previously ; the increase up to 1913 was 
on a very much greater scale than was the increase in prices generally. The hide 
is a by-product, and a substantial increase in the demand for leather produces 
very little effect on the supplies of hides available to meet the increased demand. 
The increase in the use of fooCVvcar throughout the world, and other demands for 
leather in the two decades before the War seem to have caused hide aqd leather 
prices to take up permanently a new level, far above that ruling up to the end of 
the last century. In the table below is shown the .aWrage prices of English hides 
in each year frfim 1879 to 1913, together with an index number of those prices 
worked out to be^omparable with the wdl-known Sauerbeck Index Number of 
Prices in Generali • 
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Year. 

1879 




Average Price of 
English Hides. 
Price per lb. 

3 i 

Index No. of 
Hide Prices. 

72 

Sauerbeck Index 
No. of Prices 
in General. 

83 

1880 




4 f 

88 

88 

i88i 




4 l 

84 

85 

1882 




4 ^ 

84 

84 

1883 




4 » 

84 

82 

1884 




44 

86 

76 

1885 




4 s 

84 

72 

1886 




44 

79 

69 

1887 




4 

76 

68 

1888 




3 l 

72 

70 

1889 




3 l 

72 

72 

1890 




3 s 

74 

72 

1891 




3I 

69 

72 

1892 




3I 

62 

68 

1893 




3 

57 

68 

1894 




2I 

55 

63 

1895 




3 s 

64 

62 

1896 




3 i 

34 

62 

61 

1897 




67 

62 

1898 




3I 

72 

64 

1899 




4 i 

81 

68 

1900 




4 l 

88 

75 

1901 




4 l 

84 

70 

1902 




4 i 

81 

69 

1903 




4 s 

84 

69 

1904 




4I 

88 

70 

1905 




48 

93 

72 

1906 




5 i 

107 

77 

1907 




54 

105 

8p 

1908 




4 i 

91 

73 

1909 




54 

■6i 

ito 


1910 




119 


1911 





119 

80 

1912 




6s 

131 

85 

1913 




7 il 

Hi 


85 

,1920 




2 M 

251 

• 1921 




• 6| 

84 

I3I 

>55 

1922 




155 

132 

1923 




84 

I 55 ‘ 

> 3 °. 
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The table has been constructed so that the two index numbers were approxi¬ 
mately the same in the comparatively stable period (both for hide prices and 
for prices in general) 1880-83. From 1884 to 1887 hides moved up compared 
with general prices, remained approximately steady and comparable with 
prices in general from 1888 to 1890, fell substantially below general prices 
from 1891 to 1894, while from 1897 onward they went soaring above general 
prices and at an increased rate until the War broke out. After the fluctuations 
of 19ZO and 1921 they have settled' down at a level rather higher than prices 
in general, having lost most of the large excess which had accrued before the 
War. 

It is of special interest to note hftw hide prices rose continuously at a much 
more rapid rate than prices in general from 1894 until the outbreak of the War. 
The total increase in hide prices was over 155 per cent, while the general level 
of prices rose only about 35 per cent. An examination of the cattle and hide 
figures of most of the countries of the world shows that total supplies both 
of cattle and hides increased but little in the period. During the period in 
question there was a substantial rise in the standard of living throughout the 
world, and this was evidenced by the growing demand for lea'tlier goods and 
the Increased consumption of boots. Hides being a by-product, supplies 
respond to increased prices only to a small extent and thus prices rise higher 
with every increase in demand. 

A very large proportion of the 50,000 hides taken from cattle in Great 
Britain each week arc taken off by small slaughtermen. Large abattoirs exist 
in Birkenhead, London, and in a few other towns, but the development in the 
use of central abattoirs in this country is extremely slow. This fact has a 
marked effect upon the quality of the hides supplied to the tanning industry. 
While the flaying in the abattoirs is done by skilled men whose whole time is 
given to the job and whose skill produces a hide without cuts, in the c^se of 
the butchers the work is done by unskilled meq who have many other occupa¬ 
tions to perform in the course of the day in addition.to the flaying of the animals. 
As a consequence the flaying of a large proportion of the native hides used by 
tanners in G reat Britain leaves much to be desired. There arc probably many 
hundredl^ thc^isands of hides each year destroyed by unskilled flaying to the 
extent of 5s. to los. each. That this large economic loss could be obviated 
is shown by the example of Germany. German hides, before the institution 
of central abattoirs some years ago, had a very poor reputation. Drastic 
reforms, however, were accomplished in slaughtering organisation and, immedi¬ 
ately before the War, the German hides were held in very high repute and were 
much sought after by tanners, in this country whose business'rcquircd a good 
Ijeavy hide. • 

Conferences have been held between representatives of the tanners and 
of the butchers on this subject of bad flaying, and the latter are becoming alive 
to the fact that, there is an economic loss involved, both to them and to the 
country, through badly flayed hides and skins, but so far it is not possible to 
report any markeef improvement. 

Recently certain hide markets have instituted flaying competitions for the 
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butchers from whom they derive their hides, and this idea of flaying com¬ 
petitions will probably develop. Recently, too, there have been various instru¬ 
ments devised for improving the flaying of hides and skins, notably a Swedish 
flaying knife and the “ Perco ” flaying machine. The last-named machine 
has tfcen described as an almost perfect instrument for flaying animals. It 
requires, however, certain mechanical or electrical power, and is only applicable 
on a practical scale to large abattoirs. There is no doubt, however, that the 
adoption of some such instrument as this generally throughout the large 
^abattoirs in the kingdom would improve the flaying of hides and sheepskins 
to a substantial extent. It is reported that no less than 40 per cent of the hides 
are taken off in France by this machine, and that these hides obtain 60 francs 
per too kilos in excess of similar hides not so flayed. 

Of even greater intensity than the trouble caused by bad flaying is the 
trouble given to the tanner in this country through the ravages of the warble 
fly. The actual economic loss caused by the warble fly has been variously 
estimated from one million to ten million pounds sterling per annum, but is 
almost certainly nearer the lower figure. In any case, this represents an 
extremely heavy loss, and prohibits the use of a large number of otherwise 
suitable hides for the manufacture of bags, upholstery work, belting, etc. In 
recent years a good deal of attention has been devoted to this scourge. Towards 
the end of the War the Director of Raw Materials of the W.ar Office, who at 
that time was responsible for the leather supplies for the Armies, being very 
much impressed with the large proportion of the leather produced which was 
unsuitable for many military purposes, set up a committee of representatives 
of tanners, butchers, farmers, hide markets, together with official representa¬ 
tives of agriculture and research institutions to advise on the subject of research 
and remedial measures to be taken in order to diminish the evil effects caused 
by tbe warble fly. After the War the committee was placed under the mgis 
of the Minister of Agriculture, and has remained in being ever since. By means 
of a grant provided by the Development Commissioners research has been 
undertaken on an extensive scale in Ireland under the auspices of Professor 
Carpenter, late of the Department of Agriculture, Dublin, and now Curator 
at the Science Museum, Manchester. Full particulars of the experiments which 
have been undertaken and of the results which have been obtained are given 
in the various publications referred to in the bibliography, but special attention 
may be directed to Professor Carpenter’s article in the Leather Trades Year 
Book in 1922, and to that of Mr. Seymour Jones in the previous number of 
the same publication. In view of the fact that the elimination of the warble 
fly in Great Britain would mean an extensive,improvement in the supplies 
of an injportant national raw material, and the fact that opinion on the subject 
has been ripened considerably by the work of the past few years, special 
attention may be directed to this matter. ^ 

The trend of research demonstrated that the most effioacious method of 
dealing with the subjeet was by means of dressings on the affected part of the 
animal. As a result of his experiments with various sipjars and dressings 
during 1919, Professor Carpenter coneluded that the most efficient drissing 
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devised up to that date was one composed of tobacco powder and lime wash 
(4 lb. of tobacco with i lb. of lime to 1 gallon of water). The percentage of 
maggots killed as a proportion of the maggots treated with this dressing reached 
as high as 90 per cent. Subsequently, in the warble season (spring and early 
summer) of 1923, Professor Stewart MacDougall, of Edinburgh University, 
carried on further experiments for the destruction of the warble fly in East 
Lothian, Scotland, and in these series of experiments nearly 7000 larva; were 
squeezed out of infected cattle, and feach one carefully examined to see whether 
the larvae had been affected by the dressing or not. Scores of farms and many 
hundreds of animals were examined and reported upon. 

The work of Profes^r Stewart MacDougall enabled a test to be made on 
a large scale of the efficacy of lime powder and tobacco dressing. The experi¬ 
ments proved to be very satisfactory, a high percentage of larva: being killed 
and no ill effects to the cattle, either to health or to the hide, were noticed. 
Out of the 3,572 warbles dressed 2,916 (82 per cent) were killed. 

The experiments in 1923 followed similar experiments which had been 
made in 1922, and in the 1923 experiments Professor MacDougall was able 
to ascertain that by far the greater number of cattle showing warbles were 
cattle which had been imported from various places into East Lothian since 
the previous dressing, and that these were chiefly Irish cattle, the permanent 
cattle in the district being very little warbled. Professor MacDougall gives 
figures from which the following tabic has been compiled :— 


Number of Cattle 


Location of Cattle in at experiment 

Spring and Summer of igaj. 

Ireland ..... 494 

East Imthian .... 328 

Other areas outside East Lothian . 89 


Number 
free from 

Number 

Number of 

warble. 

warbled. 

warbles. 

193 

301 

1,872 

267 

61 

236 

50 ■ 

39 

492 


This table shows a much higher percentage of animals warbled among the 
cattle which had been imported into the area. 

On mUfsubject of the geographical distribution of warbles in Great Britain, 
at the request of the United Tanners’ Federation,, the National Farmers’ Union 
has through its members obtained general information on the state of each 
county in this respect. From this inform.ition it would appear that every 
county is more or less affected, Hereford, Lines. (Holland), Middlesex, Brecon 
and Radnor being least affected. The two last counties are of a mountainous 
character, and it has previously been pointed out that cattle suffer less in hilly 
districts than in low-lying areas. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that a hide market receiving hides from the ScHly Isles state that these at no 
time have shown the slightest trace of warbles. Il, has been pointed out, too, 
that cattle sheltered under trees appear to enjoy a considerable degree of 
immunity from the warble fly. It has further been stated that in part of Brazil, 
where cattle are ihade to walk through water and thick mud, they are found 
to be free of wafblds. 
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The Warble Fly Committee, referred to above, at a meeting early in 1923 
considered a resolution which had been' passed at a meeting of farmers, butchers, 
tanners, and leather users, and at which Professor Carpenter had lectured on 
the warble fly, to the effect that draft proposals for compulsory treatment of 
cattle-against the warble fly should be drawn up, and that the Minister of 
Agriculture should be asked to inttoduce legislation on the subject as soon as 
practicable. The committee felt, however, and their view is shared by those 
most closely in touch with the development of the research, that the practical 
difficulties in the way of compulsory treatment have not yet been completely 
' overcome, and that a better course for a further stage in the development of 
public opinion on the subject would be to arrange for treatment to be carried 
on in some particular large local area. At the present time, too, the Minister 
of Agriculture is unwilling to add to the burdens of farmers by instituting 
further compulsory measures. In Denmark legislative action has been taken, 
but so far no information as to the result of the aetion is available. 

In the meantime further research is being carried on under the auspices 
of the Warble Fly Committee, supported by a contribution from tanners. 
Educational work is being done also at the various agricultural shows, through 
lectures and films and other means of propaganda. 

Another defect to which English hides are occasionally subject is the tick. 
This was fairly serious in 1922 following the dry summer of 1921. Tick is 
extremely prevalent in hides from South America and elsewhere, and renders 
the hide unsuitable for many purposes. 

There are about 160 hide markets in Great Britain. Most of those in 
England are in the Hide Markets’ Federation. All of these in England, and a 
few in Scotland, are in the Hide, Leather and Allied Trades’ Improvement 
Society. This Society was formed with the general object of promoting and 
protecting the interests of the industry, and of securing a national and equitable 
system of weighing, classifying, and trimming of hides and skins, and its 
membership consists of hide markets and tanners using native hides. The 
Society is financed by means of the tanners paying id. on every hide which 
they purchase. It maintains a staff of inspectors who regularly visit the markets 
and report upon the classifying and weighing performed by tl^e maRet repre¬ 
sentatives. There is considerable scope for personal judgment in determining 
the correct weight of a hide, and one of the duties of the inspectors is to see that 
the proper allowance for extraneous matter on the hides is made. It is only 
when the hide has been through the process of liming and unhairing and 
is weighed on the rounding table that it is possible to give a verdict of the 
correctness of the judgment, and there is considerable variation in the “ pelt 
weight ’’.obtained from the different markets. Figures taken at one tan-yard 
and at approximately the same time indicate a range of variation of more 
than 10 per cent bctweei) the best and the worst markets in respect [of 
weighing. ‘ 

The Hide Improvement Society is at present managed by a central committee 
consisting of representatives of the tanners and of the hide Vnarkets. During 
the early years of the Society representatives of the butchers' also were members 
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of the centra! committee. The representatives of the butchers, however, 
seceded from the Society soon after the close of the War. 

There is also a Scottish Hide Improvement Society, and local societies 
with considerable autonomy but connected with the corresponding national 
ones in Newcastle, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 

Since the importation of Canadian store cattle has been permitted in Great 
Britain a further problem has arisen affecting the supply of raw material to 
the tanner. Practically all cattle 'in Canada are branded, whether intended 
for exportation or not. The regulations affecting those imported into this 
country require that certain further brands should be made. In the case 0# 
cattle slaughtered at the big abattoirs on arrival this creates no special difficulty, 
though there is, of course, economic loss through the branding. In the case 
of store cattle, however, which subsequently mingle freely with native-born 
cattle, special difficulties arise. The hides from these animals on a cursory 
examination are similar to those from the native animals, and it may not 
be until they are unhaired that the tanner discovers that he has paid English 
hide prices for a branded hide which, in view of the lack of demand by 
leather buyers for branded leather, is worth 2d. per .lb. less to him. Negoti- 
atiohs arc at present on foot between the Tanners’ Federation and the Hide 
Markets’ Federation for a solution of the difficulty. 


HORSE-HIDES 


Apart from the information collected during the War, very little is available 
concerning supplies of horse-hides. Before and during the first half of the 
War practically no horse-hides were tanned in this country, but were exported 
to United States and Germany. The whole supply available was used in this 
country, however, in the last year or two of the War, but subsequently the 
trade has gone back into its pre-War channels, and few are now tanned in this 


country. . 

The classification of horse-hides differs from thatused in the case of cattle hides. 

First-class horse-hides contain only hides over 60 lb. (the average of such 
is proljjjily about 70 lb.) and only the best in quality of hides of these weights 
are included insthis class. 

Seconds consist of hides which are of good quality of weight, 50-60 lb., and 
also hides over 60 lb., of which the quality is not good enough for No. i. 

Thirds consist of hides which arc of good quality of weight, 40-50 lb., together 
with hides of secondary quality of weight, 50-60 lb., and also damaged hides 
over 60 lb. 

Fourths consist of the residue not falling into the above? classes. On the 
experience of a large number of hides during the War, the average proportions 
falling into each class arc :— 

« Per cent. 


Firsts 

Seconds 

Thirds 

Fourth 


25 

40 

25 

to 
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Apart from the differences for tanning purposes, a first-class horse-hide in 
vdue is comparable with a second-cliss cow-hide of the same weight, the 
heavy mane, large amount of meat left on, and long shanks having to be taken 
into account. They are generally sold by the hide, and not by the lb.,- and as 
a rough guide, during the War, the value of a No. i horse-hide (which is 6o lb. 
and over) was taken as equal to a 45-lb. cow-hide. 

The figures in Tables B 14 and 15 show, for 1917 and 1918, the number 
of horse-hides purchased per month by tanndrs. These figures cannot, however, 
for various reasons be accepted as indicative of the actual supply of horse-hides 
month by month, and this information is not available. 


CALFSKINS 


Tables B 14 and 15 show that calfskins arc classified for weight as to 3 per 
cent 17 lb. and up, 26 per cent 9-16 lb., and 71 per cent under 89 lb. On the 
basis of approximately 800,000 skins per year, this would indicate the annual 
supplies as :— 


24,000 ... 17 lb. and up. 

208,000 . . . 9-16 lb. 

568,000 . . . under 9 lb. 


There is substantial seasonal fluctuation in the supply of calfskins. Tables B 14 
and 15 showing the following results when expressing the weekly supply in 
the various months as a percentage of the average weekly supply throughout 
the year;— 


January 
Febniary 
March 
April . 
May .. 
June . 

July . 

August 

September . 

October 

November 

December 


82 

75 
107 
112 
124 
too 

7 « 

76 
102 
128 
118 
98 


These figures indicate two definite “ off ” seasons, January-February and July- 
August. The skips coming forward towards the end of the year are, on the 
whole, heavier than those in the spring and early summer, the proportion over 
^ lb. in September-December (teing 31-3 per cent compared with 28 per cent 
in March-Junc. The actual weight classes used for the sale of calfskins in many 
markets is as follows :— ‘ 1 


25 lb. and up. 
17-24 lb. 

9-16 lb. 


8 lb. and under.' 
Casualty. 

Cut. 
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There is, however, no standard of classification common to all markets as is 
attempted in the case of hides, and this fact is from time to time the cause of 
dissatisfaction. Negotiations are in hand at the present time, however, for the 
adoption of a standard, and a scheme will probably shortly be in operation. 


SHEEPSKINS 

Though second in importance to cattle hides in point of value, the annual 
iupply of sheep and lambskins in Great Britain is the foundation for an industry 
jf fundamental importance. On the statistical side, the facts regarding pre- 
iVar and post-War supplies of sheep and lamb set out above (Table B 12 foi* 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and Table B 13 for Ireland) indicate a very 
I distinct falling off in numbers, there having been a decrease of 20 per cent in 
: the sheep in Great Britain since 1912, and this is reflected in the number of 
skins coming forward. It is computed that the number of sheep and lambskins, 

' which probably approached 11,000,000 in 1913, was only about 9,000,000 in 
1923. As shown on page 18 of Section A, this post-War decrease in the supply 
of sheep is almost universal, the total in the world falling from 584,000,000 
pre-War to 509,000,000 post-War, a loss of no less than 13 percent. 

The Census of Production of 1907 gave the number of sheep and lambskins 
fellmongered in England and Wales and Ireland as 8,928,000 of value ,£897,000, 
i and in Scotland 903,000 of value £99,000. A census taken during the War, and 
: covering the twelve months July, 1917, to June, 1918, showed the number of 
raw skins to be 9,700,000, and this figure was considered to be below that for 
the previous few years. 

Table B 16 shows the weekly average for each month of the raw skins pur¬ 
chased by fellmongers in 1917-18. As would be expected, the supply of skins 
shows eonsiderablc seasonal variation. In addition to the evidence provided by 
the census referred to, information on this point it? provided by the weekly 
report of the Board of Agriculture showing thp numbers of fat sheep sofd in a 
number (about forty) of markets weekly. These represent nearly 20 per cent 
of the total. Representing the average weekly supply throughout the whole 
twelvejnonths concerned by too, the corresponding figures for the weekly 
supply m each inonth is as follows :— 


Month. 

January 
E'ebruary 
March 
April . 
May . 
June . 

July . 

August 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 


I 9 r' 7 -i 8 . 

1920-21. 

114 

109 

.‘;9 

64 

63 

61 

63 

71 

54 

67 

f'S 

76 

"112 

”3 

134 

136 

140 

133 

138 

128 

143 

122 

II9 

119 
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These two sets of results indicate remarkable agreement, and probably therefore 
very well represent the actual facts of supply of skins. 

The census of 1917-18, in addition to information of raw skins purchased 
by fellmongers, obtained data regarding the fellmongered skins sold, these 
being'Separated not only into (a) sheep and (b) lamb, but each of these into 
grades for quality. These data are set out in Table B i6. It is possible, accord¬ 
ingly, to show approximately the seasonal variations in the supply of sheepskins 
and lambskins separately, and, on the same basis as before, the figures are as 
follows :— 

r 

SbeepsIuDS. Lambskins. 


January 
February 
March 
April . 
May 
June . 
July. . 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


132 

72 

125 

59 

79 

33 

76 

31 

70 

29 

55 

51 

76 

161 

69 

206 

100 

202 

129 

141 

150 

121 

13s 

92 


These figures are not exactly comparable with the previous ones for the reason 
that “ raw skins purchased by fellmongers ” is not exactly comparable with 


“ fellmongered pelts sold,” skins occasionally being held up, so that the sequence 
of pelts sold ” does not exactly follow the sequence of “ skins purchased.” 
The figures show, however, the extent to which the “ lamb ” season is covered 
by July to November, and the sheep by September to February. 

Sheep pelts are generally classified into (i) extras, (2) firsts or primes, 
(3) seconds or light primes, (4) thirds and below. Lambs similarly are classified 
into (i) supers, (2) firsts or primes, (3) seconds and below. 

There is, however, no standard classification operating throughout fell¬ 
mongers’ yards, though recently the Roller Leather Manufacturers’ Association 
have adopted a classification for lamb pelts for roller leather. This scheme, 
though giving satisfaction to roller leather tanners, is not entirely suited to the 
needs of other sheepskin tanners, whose requirements can be better met by 
other methods. The census referred to gave the following results of the pro¬ 
portion in the different classes for each month. ("See table on page 61.) 

The sheepskin tanner (unless he happens to be also a fellmongerj buys his 
material as a “ pelt,” i.e. the skin with the wool (a commodity of greater value 
than the pelt) taken off. In the case of hides the fanner himself takes off the 
hair, which is a by-product of comparatively small value. The tanner of 
sheepskins is, as a rule, accordingly one stage further removed from the animal 
than is the tanner of hides, and this fact has probably not been without sigtiifi- 
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Cance in determining the form of organisation operating in the trade. While 
Ithe hide tanner, as mentioned above, works in daily connection with the hide 
inarkets who are in equally close touch with the butchers, the sheepskin tanner 
generally comes into touch only with the fellmonger, who buys woolled sheep¬ 
skins from the market and is concerned, when making his purchase, rather, more 
with the wool than wit|i the skins. In redent months, however, various con¬ 
ferences have been held by which the tanners’ representatives have come into 
direct contact both with the hide ‘market representatives and also with the 
butchers. These conferences were eonvened for the purpose of giving considera¬ 
tion to the perennial question of bad flaying of skins. As a result of the con-* 
ferences it is hoped that the hide markets will institute a special class for badly 
flayed skins (whatever the other features may be) so that, through receiving a 


Month. 

• 

Sheep. 

Lambs. 

Extras. 

Per cent. 

Firsts 

or 

primes. 
Per cent. 

Seconds 
or light 
primc.s. 
Per cent. 

Thirds 
and 
below. 
Per cent. 

Total. 

Percent. 

Supers. 

Percent. 

Firsts 
or . 
primes. 
Per cent. 

Seconds 

and 

below. 

Percent. 

Total. 

Per cent. 

January 

22‘7 

41 0 

II -3 

3.2 

78-2 

9-8 

9 ‘4 

2-6 

21 -8 

February 

20*0 

44-4 

12*7 

4'0 

8 i-i 

8-1 

7‘7 

3 ‘I 

i8'9 

March. 

20'0 

45-0 

12-3 

5‘3 

82-6 

6-0 

7-1 

4‘3 

17-4 

April . 

20*5 

45-7 

I 2 'I 

4‘9 

83-2 

5‘4 

7-1 

4‘3 

i6-8 

May . 

20-9 

44-1 

n -3 

6-9 

83-2 

5‘4 

6*7 

4‘7 

i6-8 

June . 

17-2 

27-1 

I0’4 

> 4‘3 

69-0 

13-4 

10-3 

7‘3 

31-0 

July . 

II -0 

25-5 

7-6 

4‘5 

48-6 

22-7 

22-6 

6-1 

5‘‘4 

August 

5‘0 

22-3 

8-5 

4*6 

40-4 

26-2 

26-7 

6-7 

59-6 

September . 

12*6 

24-0 

8-7 

4 -' 

49 ‘S 

21 *0 

24-0 

5‘5 

JO ‘5 

October 

16-9 

33-4 

10-8 

3‘5 

64-p 

14-9 

16-3 

4-2 

3 S ‘4 

November . 

22-2 

36-3 

9-8 

2-6 

70-9 

12-3 

13-6 

3-2 

291 

December . 

19-7 

39-6 

II -7 

3 ‘J 

74 ‘i 

II *0 

II -6 

3‘3 

25 -9 


lower price for Ibch skins, the flayer may be induced to take greater care and to 
obtain greater remuneration. 

Tanners have also been in consultation frbm time to time with fellmongcrs 
on the subject of damage caused to the skins through faulty fellmongering. A 
Specification for fellmongering has been drawn up and improvements are re¬ 
ported to have followed on the more general application of this* 

The grain of British sheepskins is better in the northern than in the southern 
part of the country. The skins from the latter part are suitable for linings and 
(washable gloves, but for roller leather and other leather requiring good grain, 
jskins from the Midlands, Northern counties, and Scotland are used, 
r Owing to the efforts made by the Scotch trade over a period of fifty or sixty 
years to improve tie standard of flaying in* all classes of hides and skins, wooUed 
skins Jiave shared in*the improvement, with the result that Scotch pelts are noted 
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everywhere for their superior flaying, and this, added to their natural fine grain, 
makes them a valuable product for the use of leather dressers where superior 
quality is required. 

The larger skins, which arc generally of the white-faced sorts, are mostly 
bred in the south and east of Scotland, whilst the hardy black-faced are mostly 
reared on the hill-sides of the mountainous north-west of Scotland. Both classes 
of sheep find their way to leading markets in Scotland, being slaughtered in the 
different districts according to the demand existing for the various’ classes of 
mutton in the respective districts. 

As a result of cross-breeding for the purpose of improving meat, however, 
tanners have noted recently deterioration in the type of skin coming from 
Scotland. Up to a point improvements for the purpose of meat and wool 
production are antagonistic to improvements in the skin for the tanner’s purpose. 
Welsh skins have a very high reputation also for roller leather, and reference 
may be made to the articles by Mr. Seymour Jones on these (see Bibliography). 

Sheepskins are at their best from July to December (for roller leather pur¬ 
poses lambs slaughtered from July to September are mainly used). In the 
early months of the year “ cockle ” (similar in its manifestations to a rash due 
to the over-heating of the blood) is prevalent. This very seriously depreciates 
the quality of the pelt, and no remedy has yet been found. The cockle, as a 
rule, in this country is at its height in March and April, and dies out by August. 
Mr. Seymour Jones in his standard book on 7 'he Sheep and its Skin states 
that the results of his own experiments “ and the accumulation of evidence over 
a number of years conclusively prove that the prominence or virulcncy of cockle 
in certain seasons is in a large measure due to the conditions of food supply.” 

It is impossible to produce soft leather from a cockly skin, which is accordingly 
useless for glove leather. The other skin deficiency from which tanners suffer, 
namely scab, is less prevalent now than formerly, as the maggot causing this is 
amenable to treatment fey the sjicpherds. 

Prices of sheep and lambskins averaged about 25s. fid. per dozen in July, 
1Q14. Prices towards the end of iqz^ averaged about tts. per dozen, an increase 
of about 30 per cent. 

EXPORTS OF NATIVE HIDES AND SKINS 

Not much need be said concerning the exports of British hides and skins. 
Particulars of the exports to individual countries for 1913, 1921, and 1922 
are set out in Tables B 89 to 92. The great bulk of these exports go to foreign 
countries, Germany (partly through Holland), and the United States taking 
what hides are exported, while the same countries together with Belgium take 
practically all the sheepskins. ‘ Owing to the fact that the statistics of export of 
pickled skins include imported skins which have been fellmongercd here, it is 
not possible to ascertain how many native skins are actually exported. In 
Table B 17 a short summary is givqn of the statistics of exports of all hides, 
skins, etc., from the United Kingdom, showing destination atcording to Empire 
country or foreign country. ‘ 
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IMPORTEP HIDES 

It was shown at the beginning of this Section that Great Britain was dependent 
upon imports for 64 per cent in 1913 and 60 per cent in 1920 of her supplies of 
raw hides, skins, and tanning materials. Hides are imported from more than 
fifty countries of the .world, and the leather industry accordingly probably 
thoroughly justifies the appellation of “ the most international of all trades.” 
There is dso a very considerable transhipment trade in hides through British 
ports. (See Tables B 18 to 20.) In Table B 18 particulars of this transit trade 
for 1913 and 1922 are given in respect of 31 foreign and 19 Empire countries 
This table indicates that, while less than 50 per cent of imports of hides from 
Empire countries were retained here, the corresponding proportion for foreign 
hides is 80 per cent. Before the War only a small proportion of the hides coming 
to this country from Russia and South Africa was retained here. As figures for 
calfskins arc frequently included with those for cattle hides it will be convenient 
to deal with them here also with cattle hides. 

Cattle hides and calfskins are imported into Great Britain in {a) the wet- 
salted state and (6) dry and dry-salted. Practically no wet-salted calfskins came 
to this country from the remainder of the Empire, although New Zealand is an 
exporter. France is the most important supplier, her contribution amounting 
to 40 per cent of the total; the quality and condition of these skins causes them 
to be highly sought after. (See Tables B 31 to 38.) 

The net imports of wet-salted hides were ,£2,300,000 in 1913 and ,£1,800,000 
in 1922. (See Tables B 32 and 33.) The countries of origin are shown in 
Table B 32, from which it will be seen that the proportion coming from 
the Empire has suffered reduction from 27 per cent in 191J to 19 per cent 
in 1921 and 1922. Australia and South Africa supply substantial quantities, but 
Argentine is the sheet anchor for tanners of sole leather. Brazil and Uruguay 
show very substantial increases in 1921 and 1922 over. 1913. Italy has fallen 
away considerably, though maintaining second place in 1922. Italian hides, 
however, are reported to have deteriorated in comparison with 1913, the flaying 
not being so good and the method of preservation has been complained of. The 
hides, being of the heaviest type now procurable, are, however, sought after for 
heavy sole leather and belting purposes. 

The article which is chiefly instrumental in establishing the reputation of the 
leather industry in international trade is the dry and dry-salted hide. More than 
forty countries of origin arc concerned in this trade. At least one-third of the dry 
hides are, however, subsequently re-exported. About 60 per cent come from the 
Empire, the chief country being South Africa, followed by India, Australia, and 
East Africa. Indian hides, as mentioned in Section C, go chiefly to Germany; 
the African hides, on the other hand, mainly come to this country. The South 
American countries are the largest suppliers of dry hides among foreign countries. 
In 1920 substantial quantities tvere imported from Russia, the volume amounting 
to nearly 80 per’cent of the pre-War figure. The methods adopted in certain 
countries for the pteservation of dry and dry-salted hides leaves much to be 
desired, and a specification drawm up by the Tanners’ Federation has been given 
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a wide circle of publicity in parts of the Empire with a view to improving the 
preservation of these hides. 


IMPORTED SHEEPSKINS 

Sheep (and lamb) skins are imported into Great Britain in two forms : (i) as 
woolled skins requiring to be fellmongered here (if not re-exported), and (2) as 
pickled skins, already dewoollcd. In 1922 the number of skins of the former 
class imported was nearly 15,000,000, of value nearly ,£3,000,000 (see Table 
B 39), and 60 per cent were retained in this country. More than 75 per cent of 
these skins came from the Empire, South Africa supplying 6,000,000 and 
Australia 3,500,000. The countries round Aden are also important suppliers of 
woolled skins, as also is New Zealand. The only foreign country sending 
quantities comparable with those from the Empire countries mentioned in 1922 
was Russia with i,too,ooo skins. Spain, Chile, and Argentine are also important 
suppliers. 

Only a small proportion (ri per cent in 1913) of the pickled pelts imported 
are retained here ; 80 per cent come from the Empire, and these practically all 
from New Zealand. Tables B 39 and 40, together with Tables B 91 and 92 
and the information previously given for the supply of native skins, enable an 
estimate to be formed of the total number of sheep and lambskins consumed in 
Great Britain, as follows :— 



1913 

1921 

(Thousands). 

1922 


Native supply (estimated) . 

10,000 

9.500 

9,000 


Net import of woolled skins 

8,000 

2,500 

8,600 (Tables B 39 and 41) 

„ „ of pickled „ 

Less exports woolled skins 

800 

1,600 

500 ( 1 

B 40 and 42) 

100 

200 

300 (Table B 91) 

„ ' „ pickled . 

8,500 

1,300 

4.400 ( „ 

, B92) 

Total consumed 

10,200 

12,100 

13.400 



These figures would appear to indicate a substantial increase in consumption of 
sheepskins in this country. In Table B 20 a summary is given of the tranship¬ 
ment trade in sheep and lambskins. This shows that of Empire skins imported 
less than one-half arc retained here in the form imported ; the corresponding 
percentage for foreign skins was 43 in 1913 and 62 in 1922. 


GOATSKINS , 

Particulars of goatskins imported and re-exported are given in Tables B 43 
and 45. There is a substantial transit trade in this commodity, about one- 
third of the imports being retained here ; the subnmary table _(B 19) shows the 
separate percentages for skins from^Empirc and foreign countries respectively. 
These imports totalled 12,000,000 skins in 1913 and 8,70^,000 in 1922. No 
less than 90 per cent, however, came from the Empire, India being fat away 
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ahead of any other country as a supplier of skins, with South Africa a good 
second, Nigeria and the Aden Dependencies following in order. The figures of 
imports in 1913 and 1922 were as follows :— 

1913. 1922. 

{Thousands of Skins). 

Imports . . . 12,100 8,700 (Table B 43) 

Re-exports . . 8,500 6,000 ( „ B 45) 

Cpnsumed . . . . 3,600 2,700 

In 1922 there were still available in this country large quantities of goatskins , 
originally imported in the boom of 1919 and 1920, and the figure shown for 1922 
is certainly an understatement of the number of skins actually used, even in a 
year of acute depression. 

VEGETABLE TANNING MATERIALS 

Tables B 48 to 57 give particulars of the imports of tanning materials. 
Considerably more information is available for 1921 and 1922 than for 1913, 
particularly with regard to tanning extracts. The home supply of tanning 
materials is extremely small, consisting of oak bark and spruce bark, and 
amounting to not more than £60,000 to ,£70,000 per year. Of the crude tanning 
materials, the chief bark imported is wattle or mimosa bark from Natal 
(and recently also from East Africa), this constituting nearly 90 per cent of 
the imports of bark. This bark has grown considerably in favour among 
tanners in Great Britain. Before the War most of that imported was re-exported 
to Germany, but a comparison of pre-War figures with those for 1922 shows 
the development which has taken place. 

1913 (Cwt.) l<)2i (Cwt.) 

Imports . . . 892,000 686,000 (Table B 48) 

Re-exports . . . 678,000 . 115,000 „ „ 

Retained . . . 214,000 ^71,000 

The amount retained in the United Kingdom increased from nearly 11,000 
tons to itBarly 2^,000 tons. 

The position regarding the imports of otlrcr crude vegetable tanning 
materials may be summarised as follows ;— 


ImporLs. Irni><.>rtR. 



Retained 

Per cent, 
fniin 

Retained 

Per cent, 
from 


Sumach 

Cwt. 

Empire. 

Cwt. 

Eiiy)ire. 


146,00a 

0 

103,000 

0 (Table 649) 

Gambler ' . 

93,000 

80 

^9,000 

80 ( 

B 50) 

Myrobalans . 

543.000 

100 

490,000 

100 ( 

„ B31) 

Valonia 

342,000 

0 

106,000 

0 { 

B 52) 

Other materials 

0 

25,000 

25^, 

34,000 

23 ( 

.. B53) 


Valonia comes entirtly from Smyrna and Asiatic Turkey, and the large falling 

YOU. VI.—5 
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off in the imports is easily accounted for. The only other_ feature worthy of 
remark in connection with the statistics of the other commodities is the high 
price of gambier. Whereas most of the other crude tanning materials had 
fallen in 1922 almost to the pre-War level, the price of gambier remained very 
high, the import value in 1913 being 26s. per cvrt. and the price quoted in 1923, 
50s. per cwt. Serious complaints; too, have been mj^de by tanners regarding 
the quality of post-War gambier. 

Before the War the various tanning extracts were not separately specified 
in the ofiicial import statistics, and values only were stated. Since 1921, however, 
much more information has been publicly provided. Not only have the quan¬ 
tities imported been stated, but oak, chestnut, and quebracho extracts have 
been separately detailed. Particulars of oak extract are given in Table B 54. 
None of this is imported from the rest of the Empire, while more than half of 
it comes from Italy. The statisties of chestnut extract arc set out in Table B 55. 
The whole of this is imported from foreign countries, in 1921 and 1922 France 
being responsible for three-quarters of it, and Italy for the bulk of the remainder. 
The imports from France are only about one-half of those of pre-War days. 
During the War substantial quantities of chestnut extract were imported from 
the United States, but this material was unpopular with tanners here, and in 
the past few years very little has been received. Table B 56 gives the quebracho 
figures, which include a small proportion from other foreign countries in 
addition to the bulk from Argentine, and the figures in Table B 21 indicate 
the extent to which the comparatively new wattle extract has found favour in 
this country in comparison with quebracho extract. 

The quebracho forests of South America, though extensive, are limited. 
The time of growth is enormous, and the trees are not replanted to replace 
those which are cut down. While quebracho extract is an astringent wood 
extract, wattle extract is s pure bark extract, with which it is possible to t.in com- 
pletdy and not only in conjunction with other materials. It comes from a tree 
which reaches maturity in six to eight years and can be readily regrown as soon 
as it is cut down. There seems little doubt that the use of wattle bark and wattle 
extract in Great Britain will steadily increase as the use of quebracho diminishes. 

In Table B 57 are given the figures of imports of all other tanning extracts 
other than oak, chestnut, and quebracho. As the country of^origin is given, 
there is a substantial amount of evidence available of the varieties of the various 
extracts. That from Natal, for example, is entirely wattle extract, from Turkey 
and Smyrna valonia extract, and from India mainly myrobalan extract. Over 
80 per cent of these other extracts arc from Empire countries, but an appreci¬ 
able proportion (amounting to about 25 per cent by value in 1922) is 
re-exported. Neither weight nor value is entirely satisfactory as a measure 
of tanning materials for statistical purposes, as these materials vary considerably 
in tanning content. For the purpose of making an adequate comparison of 
tanning materials used in "the pre-War and post-War period,^ accordingly, it 
is useful to express the imports, etc., in terms of tannin units. From the 
information available concerning imports, exports, and production. Table B 21 
has been compiled to afford a comparison of the consumption of the various 
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tanning materials in 1922 and 1913. The quantities for 1913 had to be 
computed from the known values of the imports and re-exports. This table 
shows that the consumption in tanning units in 1913 was 44,000 tons, and in 
1922, 42,300 ; and that of the former 40 per cent came from the Empire, while 
in 1922 the figure was 57 per cent. The chief features brought out by the 
table are the large increase in wattle bark and wattle extract (the latter was not 
manufactured in 1913) from the Empire, and the falling off in chestnut extract 
and valonia from foreign countries. Expressed in terms of tanning units, wattle 
is easily first in importance now for British tanners, though in 1913 it was 
far down on the list. The order of importance by unit of tan of the seven chief 
materials is as follows :— 



I<522. 

Units of Tan. 

Position in 

1913- 

I . Wattle (bark or extract) 

• 12,570 

5 

2. Myrobalans 

8,670 

2 

3. Chestnut 

7,030 

I 

4. Quebracho . 

6,740 

4 

5. Valonia 

1,940 

3 

6. .Sumach 

1,440 ■ 

6 

7. Gambler 

1,420 

7 


During the War rather more than one-third of the vegetable tanning materials 
imported were used in the half-dozen tanning extract factories in this country, 
the remainder going direct to tanners. At that time the extract factories were 
producing tw'cnty-cight different brands of extract, most of which were used 
by tanners, though a proportion was consumed for dyeing purposes. 

Some of the materials used to the greatest extent (c.g. wattle bark, myro- 
balans, and quebracho) were standing at about the same price at the end of 
1923 as before the War. Others, notably gambler Mnd sumach, showed a 
marked increase in price, but the consumption, did not fall off to the extent 
which might have been expected. 

The approximate pre-War prices in comparison with those holding towards 
the end of 1923 are as follows :—■ 



Average 

iyii-13. 

Ptr ton. 

igaj. 

Per ton. 


L s. 

d. 

L »• 

cl. 

Chopped wattle bark 

.80 

0 

8 5 

0 

Sumach 

10 10 

0 

19 10 

0 

Myrobalans . 

- 7 5 

0 

6 17 

6 

Gambler (black) 

. 24 0 

0 

47,10 

0 

„ (cube) . " . 

. 41 0 

0 

77 10 

0 

American chestnut extract 

. 10* 0 

0 



French „ 

. 12 0, 

0 

18 0 

0 

Hemlock .extract 

14 0 

0 

18 0 

0 

Quebracho Soluble) 

, . 18 10 

0 

18 3 

0 

Valonia .... 

II 0 

0 

II 10 

0 

Wattle extract 

. . — 


20 0 

0 
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CHEMICALS 

Very little information is available regarding the consumption of chemicals 
by tanners and curriers. It has been estimated that the present rate of con¬ 
sumption of synthetic tannins is about 3000 tons per annum, and particulars 
of the consumption of chrome materials and chemicals in the War year 1917 
are given in I We B 124. In the aggregate these figures are probably 20-30 
per cent in excess of the present rate of consumption, while the corresponding 
difference in individual items may be very much more. 

LEATHER INDUSTRY 

The last few paragraphs have set out the position regarding the supply of 
hides, skins, tanning, and other materials for the industry. We now go on to 
give particulars of the industry itself. The bridge from the one part of the 
subject to the' other can conveniently be made by means of Tables B 22 and 
23, which set out, by quantity and by value, the imports in 1913 and 1922 
of the various materials according to port of arrival. This information is of 
interest not only with, reference to the circumstances attending importation, 
but also throws certain light on the geographical distribution of the industry 
itself. It is clear from Tables B 22 and 23 that not only is Liverpool the 
most important port of importation for hides and tanning materials, but that 
also the extent of that importance increased between 1913 and 1922. In the 
former year 40 per cent of the hides and 46 per cent of tanning extracts were 
imported via Liverpool; in 1922 the corresponding proportions were 60 per 
cent and 74 per cent respectively. London is the second port for hides, a 
long way behind Liverpool. London is easily first, however, for sheepskins 
and goatskins, but, as previously pointed out, there is a considerable tran¬ 
shipment trade in these commodities. Tables B 22 and 23 indicate five of 
the chief centres of the leather producing industry, viz. Liverpool, London, 
Bristol, Hull, and Glasgow. Other centres are Leeds and the Walsall area, 
while a substantial number of tanners are distributed throughout the country, 
Lancashire being the most prominent county for sheepskins, on account of 
the manufacture of roller skins for cotton spinning. 

The important operation of currying of leather is carried on chiefly in 
London, WtJsall, Northamptonshire, and Leeds and district, but also in many 
other places. Leather for gloves is manufactured in the West of England and 
other districts. 

The total number of employees engaged in tanning and leather dressing 
according to the Census of Production in 1907 was 29,000. (See Table B to!) 
The census of 1911 gives the following table for England and Wales of the 
numbers engaged in the hide, leather, and allied trades :— 


Occupation. 

No. of Employers. 
Males. Females. 

No. ^ Employees. 
Males. I-’eraales. 

No. on own Account. 
.Males. Females. 

Furriers and skinners . 

751 

64 

7.535 5.481 , 

240 

128 

Tanners 

.338 

3 

10,202 34 

14,485 1,049* 


— 

Curriers 

613 

II 

158 

5 
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No. of Employers. 
Occupation. Males. Females. 

No. of Eny)loyees. 
Males. Females. 

No. on own Account. 
Males. 

Leather goods, port¬ 
manteaux, bag and 
strap, etc., makers . 710 

45 

9,609 

7,482 

310 

6,9 

40 

Saddlers: harness, whip 2,909 
makers . 

150 

15,024 

3,287 

2.978 

Skins, leather, hair, and 
feathers-klealers in . i ,497 

82 

4.84s 

1,119 

932 

95 


The figures for Scotland are not given in the same form, but arc as follows 


Occupation. 

Furriers and skinners . 

Tanners .... 
Curriers .... 
Leather goods makers 
Saddlers : harness, whip makers 
Dealers in skins, leather, etc. 
Comtjjercial travellers 

,, or business clerks 
Others .... 


Males. I'emalcs. Total. 

77 <> 263 1.033 

987 16 1,003 

619 — 619 

1,048 240 1,288 

• l 666 93 1,759 

• 309 .35 364 

• 132 — 132 

186 134 320 

364 142 506 


Nearly 40 per cent were in Glasgow and surrounding county, 15 per cent 
in Edinburgh and surrounding county, and 9 per cent in Renfrewshire The 
1921 figures are not yet available. 

In comparing these last tables with the figures for 1907 it is necessary to 
remember that they arc compiled on a different basis. At the census of 
population the individual is returned according to his own statement, and 
men might be returned as “ General Labourers ” who are in fact employed 
in a tan-yard. It is probable that the census p{ population understates the 
nu-mber of employees in the leather industry, and in this connection it may 
be pointed out that the estimated number of insured persons engaged in tanning 
currying and leather dressing in July, 1923, determined under the Unemploy¬ 
ment Insurance ^ct was 41,820, of whom 33,230 were males. The census of 
1911 showed the ^eatest number of tanners in Lancashire, followed by the 
West and East Riding of Yorkshire and afterwards by London, Cheshire, and 
Gloucestershire. 

The greatest number of curriers was returned in the West Riding of York- 
Mire, followed by London, Northamptonshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire. 
Uyer 4° per cent of the leather goods manufacturers were returrted in London, 
oemg followed by Lancashire, West Riding, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire. 
Nearly two-thirds of the furriers and skinners were in London and Essex, 
^ancashire being the only other county with a substantial number of operatives. 
Ihyjosition wa^ similar with regard to dealers in skins, leather, and feathers. 

Numerically, asjan employer of labour, the leather industry stands com¬ 
paratively low, the bulk of the capital employed being disposed of in the 
purchase of raw materials. 
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The number of tanners in Great Britain is nearly 400 ; of these 100 tan 
sole leather, two-thirds of whom probably tan nothing else; 140 tan rough 
leather to be passed on for currying for various purposes, and of these 60 per 
cent do nothing else. There are about 25 tanners of chrome upper leather, of 
whom about 10 are tanners of glac6 kid. Approximately fifty firms are tanners 
of strap butts for belting, but only a small number of these restrict themselves 
to this work, a large number of them tanning also rough leather and sole 
leather. Nearly 30 firms are engaged in the manufacture of leather for textile 
purposes, only a few of these doing work other than the production of textile 
leathers. About 100 are tanners of sheepskins, and of these about 85 do nothing 
but sheepskins. 

EMPLOYEES’ AND EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

Reference may be made here to the general conditions of employment in 
the leather industry and to the various industrial organisations through which 
changes in these conditions are negotiated. 

The employees in the leather industry in the United Kingdom are divided 
into two sets of Unions, the “ Craft ” Unions and the “ Non-Craft ” Unions. 
The “ Craft ” Unions, except those concerned with men engaged on 'patent 
leather, enamelling, and graining, are federated together in the National Leather 
Trades’ Federation, while the “ Non-Craft ” Unions are all members of the 
National Federation of General Workers. For a long time there was con¬ 
siderable antagonism between the two sets of Unions. In recent years, however, 
fairly close co-operation has grown up between them, and the employers’ 
representatives in the last two years have met the two sections of the Unions 
together at the same table. 

On the employers’ side, labour matters arc managed through the Leather 
Prpducers’ Association' for England, Scotland, and Wales. This Association 
is an affiliation of a number of local associations formed for the purpose of 
dealing with labour matters. 

The first agreement come to between the two negotiating bodies referred 
to, related to the general adoption of the 48-hour week. This was in 1919. 
There is no fixed rule as to the method by which the 48 hours is worked, and 
there is a good deal of diversity in practice. A few firms chmplete the whole 
of the 48 hours in five days, but the majority work on Saturday. 

The whole of the wages adjustments which have been necessitated since 
the close of the War have been carried through by negotiations between the 
Leather Producers’ Association on the one hand, and the representatives of 
the two Union Federations on the other. At times, as in many other industries, 
some very difficult problems have had to be faced, but these have always been 
met in a harmonious spirit, and in the whole of the period no serious labour 
difficulties have arisen jn the industry. Perhaps the biggest piece of work 
accomplished through these joint negotiations Ws that of the drawing up of 
a complete classification of operations according to grade of skill involved in 
tanning and currying. On the basis of this classification tne various basic rates 
of wages have been determined. The basic rate system was first initiated in 
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March, 1930, and the actual rates, which vary according to district, have been 
modified on various occasions. The “ basis ” rates are actual “ time ” rates 
paid according to grade skill. More than 75 per cent of the wage earners in the 
industry, however, are paid by “ piece,” and it is part of the agreement that 
piece-work rates shall be such as to enable an able-bodied average man to earn 
at least 25 per cent in excess of the corresponding day-work earnings for "a full 
working week. 

Owing .to the extreme complication of the industry no attempt has been 
made to draw up a general piece prices biU. There is comparatively little 
standardisation of machinery or method either in the tanning or currying side 
of the industry, and a fixed “ rate ” would result in men of equal skill and 
ability making quite different earnings at the end of the week. The fundamental 
theory underlying the arrangement is that a man working on the same opera¬ 
tions in two different works with the same speed and skill should be in a 
position to earn the same amount at the end of the week in each case, even 
though one works may possess extra conveniences in some respects than the 
other. In one end of the industry, however, viz. currying for harness, saddlery, 
bag work, etc., it was possible, after a task of very considerable magnitude, 
to dmw up a piece prices list, known as the “ Green Bdok of Prices.” 

Other conditions affecting labour in the leather industry were determined 
by an Award (No 437) of the Court of Arbitration early in 1919 (before the 
negotiating functions of the employers’ and employees’ organisations were 
fully functioning). 'Phis Award has subsequently been modified in various 
respects by negotiation between the Unions and the Leather Producers’ 
Association, and is now principally of importance as governing the conditions 
under which overtime is worked. 

In connection with labour conditions the subject of anthrax should be 
referred to. Anthrax is a scheduled industrial disease, and action is taken on 
the first signs appearing in anybody connected with the industry. Serious 
cases of anthrax among men handling hides afthe docks are not uncommon. 
Cases in tan-yards arc less frequent, probably on -account of the greater pre¬ 
cautions taken. The facilities -available in the tanning district of Bermondsey 
are so complete that no special anxiety is now felt at reports of anthrax occur¬ 
ring there. TMs is very largely due to the skill shown by the staff of Guy’s 
Hospital, who have specially studied the disease,'and nearly all the men who 
have contracted the disease in Bermondsey in the past few years have completely 
recovered in a short while. Recently, too, similar special arrangements have 
been made in another tanning centre, at Warrington. The activities of the 
International Labour Office in the last few years on the sul;)ject of anthrax 
(but mainly in connection with the handling of wool, hair, and bristles) have 
brought a good deal of public attention to this matter. At the Third International 
Labour Conference a Committee of Investigation into Anthrax was appointed. 

This Committee met in London in December, 1922, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Wm. Middlebrook and issued a report early in 1923. The greater part 
of this report is cfevoted to the risks arising from anthrax in the handling of 
wool, hair, and bristles and the means of lessening the danger of anthrax from 
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animals. The resolution adopted by the Committee with regard to hides and 
skins may, however, be quoted in full t— 

“ The Committee is of opinion that in most countries the principal 
danger of industrial anthrax arises in the manipulation of hides and skins, 
and recognises the impossibility of securing at the present time complete 
disinfection to protect against this danger. 

“ The Committee therefore recommends that Regulations be laid down 
in the different countries having for their object the protection of the 
workers and the soil against infection by anthrax from hides and skins. 

“ The Committee further suggests that the International Labour Office, 
in conjunction with the Health Committee of the League of Nations, 
should organise international research and invite nations and organisations 
chiefly interested to undertake such research in their respective countries. 

“ The Committee considers that in view of the fact that all countries 
using infected materials will benefit by the discovery of a satisfactory 
process of disinfection it is desirable that the Governing Body should take 
into consideration the possibility of finding grants in aid of research under¬ 
taken for that purpose.” 

The expression of opinion in the first paragraph of the resolution declaring 
hides and skins the chief source of danger has created considerable surprise. 
It is pointed out that in most cases of anthrax arising from the handling of 
hides and skins the infection is local, being generally due to the entry of anthrax 
spores through a crack or cut in the skin. In this form the disease is easily 
dealt with if it is taken in its early stages. The principal requirements are 
immediate diagnosis and prompt treatment. In the case of anthrax among 
wool sorters and similar classes of workpeople, however, the infection is more 
compionly due to the spores being inhaled along with dust into the lungs. 
This form of the disease is much more difficult of treatment and the chances 
of recovery much slighter. 

An important report on the subject of infection of anthrax from hides and 
the means of disinfection by Dr. II. Leymann has been published by the 
International Labour Office and is referred to in the Bibliography. 

OFFENSIVE TRADES 

Section 112 of the Public Health Act of 1875 specifies among other trades 
“ fellmonger ” and ” any other noxious or offensive trade, business, or manu¬ 
facture” as “offensive trades,” and Section 113 of the Act gives power to any 
urban authority from time to time to make by-laws with respect to any offensive 
trades “ established with their consent either before or after the passing of the 
Act, in order to prevent or diminish the noxious or injurious effects thereof.” 
By subsequent development of legislation in 1^07, the local authority may 
declare by order, confirmed by the I.a5cal Government Bpafd (Ministry of 
Health) and published in such manner as the Board may direct, any other trade, 
business, or manufacture to be an offensive trade. The question as to whether 
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any trade other than those expressly mentioned in the Act are offensive trades 
is one which is often found to require careful consideration, and the Local 
Government Board (Ministry of Health) consider that there is a priori reason 
for assuming that the trades of leather dressing, tanning, glue making, and 
size making should be considered as offensive trades. They have accordingly 
drawn up a series of model by-laws to be of help to local authorities in' those 
cases where the local authority considers that there is a case for scheduling 
a factory carrying on one of these trades within its area. In the well-established 
tanning centres throughout the country no difficulties under this Act have 
arisen, but from time to time in the smaller areas, where there is probably only 
one such factory, applications have been made by the local authorities for an 
order. It has been found by experience, however, that the Ministry of Health 
scrutinises extremely closely such applications, and does not take action which 
may hinder the development of industry if properly carried on. 

DISPOSAL OF EFFLUENT 

In recent years the subject of the disposal of tannery effluent (las in a number 
of instances caused considerable difficulty. The law on the subject was made 
clearer by certain clauses in the Salmon and Fresh-water Fisheries Act which 
was passed in the 1923 Session of Parliament. As the Bill was originally drafted 
only persons and firms who had legal right to discharge effluent into streams 
were safeguarded, that right being obtained by ownership or by prescription, 
the latter only being possible in those cases where the same process had been 
in operation for twenty years prior to the passing of the River Pollution Act 
of 1876. The manufacturers generally felt that some protection should be 
given to industries which, constrained through force of circumstances to 
discharge effluents into streams, took all possible njeans to render effluents 
harmless. Accordingly an amendment was introduced which ensured* that 
“ A person shall not be liable to any penalty fbr any act done in the exercise 
of any right to which he is by law entitled or in continuation of a method in 
use in connection with the same premises prior to the passing of the Act.” 
This safeguards the position of existing factories which continue to use the 
same methods. 'The question of the use of the term “ method ” has given rise 
to some discussion, and it has been ascertained, for example, that the change 
from a vegetable tanning process to a chrome process of the tanning method 
would not be construed as a change of method for the purposes of this Act 
in spite of the fact that the effluent from chrome tanning would be more 
deleterious to fisheries than the effluent from vegetable tanning; 

RAILWAY RATES’. AND CLASSIFICATION OF GOODS 

The subject of railway rites is one of very considerable importance, parti¬ 
cularly to the tatting end of the leather industry. Over 75 per cent of the 
capital of a tanner is spent on raw materials. Although, owing to the proximity 
of many tanneries •to a port, the railway haul in these cases is not great, in 
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many other cases a railway rate of from 30s. to £3 per ton has to be paid on 
hides and materials averaging probably not more than £60 per ton. In other 
words, railway charges on raw materials may run up to j per cent on the very 
large capital expended on materials. The great bulk of the leather produced 
has to be carried by rail at a rate exceeding on the average £2 per ton on a 
value averaging, probably, about /150 per ton. TaUng raw materials and 
leather together, the industry prwably bears, throughout all its phases, a 
railway burden exceeding on a low estimate £2^0,000 per year. Accordingly' 
considerable attention has been given to safeguarding the interests of the tanning 
industry in the reorganisation of the railways since the War. Under the 
Railway Act of 1921 all goods carried on the railways are classified under one 
or other of twenty-one headings. There is a standard rate for each class, but 
the bulk of the goods carried for the leather industry are carried at exceptional 
rates. Owing probably to its antiquity the leather industry has obtained a 
large number of exceptional rates. 

STANDARD CONTRACT 

Previous to 1919 there was no standardised form of contract for the purchase 
of raw material in any section of the leather industry, and there is not yet 
any formal general arrangements for arbitration in case of disputes, though 
arbitration, occasionally of an unsatisfactory n,iturc, is frequently resorted to. 
In the year mentioned, however, the Glac^ Kid Tanners’ Association agreed 
with the merchants and importers concerned on a form of contract regulating 
the importation of goatskins, and this has been used since and has given general 
satisfaction to all parties. A further form of contract applicable to all hides 
and skins has been the subject of informal negotiations between tanners and 
hide merchants for some time, and substantial agreement has been reached. 
Both, merchants and tanners are anxious for the general adoption of a standard 
form' of contract and look forv'ard also to the development of an arbitration 
panel, with formal rules, under the auspices of the Federations concerned, 
from which panel arbitrators may be selected by the parties interested in case 
points of disagreement arise requiring decision under the standard contract. 

MEASUREMENT OF LEATHER SOLD BY SUPERFICIAL AREA 

The selling of leather by superficial area is a matter not free from difficulty. 
Not only does the leather itself expand and contract according to atmospheric 
conditions, but no means have yet been contrived to obtain the exact measure¬ 
ment of a piece pf leather in the same way, for example, as it is possible to give 
the exact weight of a commodity sold by weight. ^ number of machines are 
available for the measuring of the area of leather, ^ut not even the best of these 
can guarantee exact measurement. 

In 1919 the Governmertt passed an Act termed the “ Weights and Measures 
(Leather Measurement) Act, 1919.” This Act required that if any person or 
firm had a machine for measuring ledther, and that particular type of machine 
were approved by the Standards Department of the Board*of Trade, then the 
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machine had to be stamped and was subject to inspection. The Act did nothing 
to meet the contention of many manufacturers that the person operating the 
machine is a more important factor in ensuring correct measurement than 
the machine itself. Owing to the deficiencies which became apparent through 
the operation of the Act, in 1922 a further Bill was drafted entitled “ A Bill 
to extend the powers pf the Board of Trade to make regulations with respect 
to Measuring Instruments used for Trade.” This Bill was not designed to 
deal specifically with leather, but would apply to all measuring machines what¬ 
ever the material on which they operated. In effect the Bill would extend the 
power of the Board of Trade under the Weights and Measures Act of 1904 to ■ 
enable it (the Board) to make regulations “ to apply to any such measuring 
instruments used for trade as are specified in the Regulations, any of the 
provisions, including penal provisions, of the Weights and Measures Act, 
1878-1904, with respect to weights, measures, and weighing instruments.” This 
Bill, however, has not been proceeded with. 

In many sections of the trade complaints of bad measurement are extremely 
rare ; in other sections, however, complaints are more frequent and particularly 
with regard to imported leather. The various Federations, concerned are 
extremely anxious to afford every safeguard to the buyer of leather that he is 
obtaining the measurement which he pays for, and schemes are under con¬ 
sideration by which this can be afforded. The Federations concerned have 
discussed the question of margin of errors which should be permissible in the 
measuring of the various types of leather, and proposals have been made for 
the formation of a panel of measuring machines which could be used in cases of 
dispute as arbitrators between buyer and seller. 

Recently the following " margins of errors ” have been agreed by the various 
Federations concerned :— 

Per cent. 


Motor, coach, bag, and case hides . . • 

Upper leather— 

Kip, calf, patent, and split leathers . . 2 

Chrome, box, side, and calf . . .2 

Glac6 kid ...... 2\ 

• Bellies ....... 3 

Light leathers— 

Soft suede and velvet leathers . . .3 

Goat and other firm-linishcd fancy leathers . 2 

Skins, firm finished . . . . • t i 


OUTPUT OF LEATHER 

•1 , 

Statistics of the output ‘fif leather in Great Britain are extremely meagre. 
Table B 9 gives the particulars provided by the Report of the Census of Pro¬ 
duction in 1907, but it will be noticed that these are in the most general terms, 
and do not provide, for example, inforrftation of the production of sole leather 
or upper leather.* Records of War production are available but no post-War 
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record* can be given. Using the data obtained during the War as a means 
of draWfng inferences from such information as is available for other periods, 
some approximate esfimates may, however, be made. 

In the first place, returns of leather produced, other than sheepskin, leather, 
gave the following figures for the production of tanned leather in 1917 and 1918:— 


Vegetable tanned sole leather . , . 

1917. 

Tons. 

38.500 

1918. 

Tons. 

36,800 

Other vegetable-tanned „ 

65,800 

66,800 

Chrome-tanned sole „ 

„ upper and other leather . 

1,100 

1,900 

12,000 

13,100 

Total. 

117,400 

118,600 


In 1917 also particulars of the quantity of leather produced 
hide were worked out as follows 


Ox and heifer 

Cow . . . . 

Bull .... 

Calf and kip 

Horse 

Wet-salted hides . 

Dry and dry-salted hides 


from each type of 

Weight of Weiglit of 

tiitie. Leather produced. 

Tons. Tons. 

51,670 34,100 

16,450 10,850 

2,700 1,780 

14,020 4,690 

1,890 1,260 

30,690 27,620 

25,720 34,960 


143,140 115,250 


As the former figures include those of some leathers, e.g. chrome goatskins, 
not included in the latter, the agreement between the two sets of figures is 
satisfactory. The same method may be applied to indicate approximately the 
corresponding production in 1913, 1921, and 1922. 

The particulars of the hides are approximately as follows :— 


Native hides 
Wet-salted hides . 

Dry and dry-salted hides 

and the corresponding figures for the 


From native hides 
From wet-salted hides . 

From dry and dry-salted hides 

Total 


1913- 

Toii.s. 

1921. 

Tons. 

1922. 

Tons. 

74,000 

79,000 

78,000 

29,000 

24,000 

26,000 

18,000 

5,000 

17,000 

production of leather arc :— 


’191.3. 

1921. 

1922. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

49,400 

52,700 

52,000 

26,100 

21,600 

23,400 

24,500 

6,900 

23,100 

L I 00 , 0 J 0 

81,200 • 

98,500 


The results for 1921 and 1922 are hardly likely to be such reliable measures of 
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the actual production in those years as are the figures for 1013 and the Wajfyears, 
since the imports of hides in the post-War years were probably not such reliable 
measures of the actual input of hides by the tanner. In reaching the above 
conclusions the following factors have been used for the conversion of weight 
of hide into weight of leather, these being based upon averages obtained in 
the War period. 

Per cent. 

Native hides ■. . . .66 

Native calfskins • ■ • • 33 

Wet-salted hides .... 90 

Dry and dry-salted hides . .136 

The production in 1922 was almost up to the pre-War level, but each were 
about 15 per cent below the level reached in 1917. 

Turning now to particular classes of leather, the production of sole bends, 
rolled and rough shoulders and rolled and rough bellies in the War period 
1917-18 was at the rate of 

Bends .... 750 tons per week 

Shoulders .... 250 „ ' „ „ 

Bellies.430 „ „ „ 

Of the 250 tons of shoulders, approximately 70 tons were obtained from hides 
not used for sole leather, and of the 430 tons of bellies, 130 tons were from 
similar hides. 

It is not possible to separate rough offal from pinned. Of the bends, 
approximately 40,000 were from native hides, leaving 30,000 hides weekly 
for the production of heavy rough leather of the nature of strap butts, dressing 
hides, harness butts, etc. Practically the whole of the imported wet-salted 
hides are used for sole leather, and probably at least 8o'per cent of the imported 
dry and dry-salted hides (the bulk of the remainder going for upper leather). 
It is more difficult to estimate the number of native hides u.sed for sole leather 
in 1921 and 1922. The number used for strap butts and for a number of 
purposes mainly of military utility other than sole leather was certainly less 
than in the Wai;period referred to. On the other hand, the use of these hides 
for motor-car work (involving probably 7000 hides per week), and for trunks, 
bags, etc., probably counterbalanced this, and possibly the error is not very 
large in assuming the supply of native hides for sole leather in 1921 and 1922 
was not far different from the number in the War period referred to. On these 
assumptions, and making some allowances for the changed circumstances of 
the industry, we get the following figures of the output of leather from hides 
tanned for sole leather :— ^ 

’ Wdr Period. 1921. 1922. 

t' Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Sole leather from native hides . . i2,doo 12,000 12,000 

I. ,, „ wet-salted hides . . 27,000 21,000 23,000 

» „ „ tfry and dry-salted hides' 27,200 S.SOO 1^,500 

66,200 38,500 53.500 


Total 
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No figures for 1913 are given since there is nothing on which to base an estimate 
of the number of native hides used for sole leather. It is not possible to state 
how much of the leather produced was rough offal, except for the War period. 

It must be emphasised that these estimates are of necessity approximate, 
but in the absence of more exact information can be taken as roughly repre¬ 
senting the truth. It is of interest to note that the production in the United 
States in 1921 (a year of depression) according to the Census Act of 1920 was 
18,063,000 sides (as against 19,716,000 in 1919). 

For the purpose of completing the view, as far as possible, of the sole 
leather industry in Great Britain, reference may be made to the article on 
Sole Leather Production in the Leather Trades Year Book of 1919-20. In 
that article details were given of the magnitude of the output of heads by 
tanners of sole leather. From these details relating to 1917, the following 
summary has been obtained to indicate the size of sole leather tanneries :— 


Output of Bends No. of 

per week. Tanners. 

Under 75.21 

7 S~ 5 °° .26 

500-1500.21 

1500-2500.22 

2500-5000.15 

5000-7500 . I 

Over 7500.2 


Table B 24 gives full details of the output of sole leather for one year (1917) 
and will be useful in showing the output falling under the various weight 
categories. In the article referred to, the pre-War output was estimated at 
53,900 tons, compared with 66,600 tons in 1917, and the following table was 
given to indicate approximately the position of various countries as producers 
and consumers of leather :— 


Country. 

Year. 

Production. 

Tons. 

Net Imports 
or Exports. 
Tons. 

Consumption. 

Tons. 

Germany 

1910 

70,700 

E. 4,300 

66,400 

United States 

1909 

140,000 

E. 14,300 

125,700 

Australia* 

1914. 

17,200 

E. 2,700 

14,500 

United Kingdom . 

1917 

66,600 

I. 6,200 

60,400 


^ Includes 

some belting leather. 



IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SOLE LEATHER. 

It is convenient to deal at this stage with nie subject of the imports and 
exports of sole leather. The Customs returns ii'cforc 1920 did not separately 
specify sole leather either in the imports or the exports. By means of a detailed 
comparison with the returns for other countries, however, ^an estimate of the 
average imports for 1912-16 (but not of the e'xports) can bepven. The imports 
and re-exports of sole leather in 1921 and 1922 are shown in detail in Table B 59. 
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The net imports in 1921 were about 5,000 tons and in 1922, 7,290 tons. About 
40 per cent came from the Empire in thd former year, but less, than 30 per cent 
in 1922. The estimate of the average imports from i9t2-;6 is 24,000 tons. 
The United States is by far the most important country in the list (55 per cent 
of the total in 1922), but Australia and Canada are also appreciable suppliers. 
In 1922 a fair amount came in from the central European countries, but this 
was mainly offal or cheap bends. 

The exports of sole leather from the United Kingdom in 1921 and 1922 
are shown in Table B 96. In the earlier year they amounted to 5,400 tons 
(exceeding the net imports) and in 1922 to 3,400 tons. No estimate can be 
given for 1913. About 90 per cent of the exports go to foreign countries, 
the United States being by far the most important customer. 

In view of the difficulty of determining the amount of sole leather offal 
produced, the figures we have given of production and of imports and exports 
of sole leather do not permit of a reliable estimate being made of the consump¬ 
tion of sole leather. Certain pre-War figures of consumption of leather (to 
be referred to later in connection with upper leather) were obtained by the 
Boot Manufacturers’ Federation, but these were considerably defective on 
the sole leather side. 

Various computations have been made from time to time of the consumption 
of bends by repairers. From these it would appear that about 40 per cent of 
the bends produced in Great Britain arc used for repair work. This is 
equivalent to something in the neighbourhood of 50,000 bends weekly. 

I.MPORTS AND EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED HIDE LEATHER 

Owing to the method of compilation of the Customs statistics it is most 
convenient to discuss the imports and exports of othct> undressed hide leather 
at the present stage. Table B 58 shows in detail the imports and also the 
re-exports for 1913, 1921, and 1922. The figures for the last two years have 
been compiled from the details set out in Tables B 59, 60, and 63. The net 
imports (less re-exports in the three years) were :— 



Tons. • 

t(ooo). 

1913* . 

37.300 ■ 

3.852 

1921 

9,050 

1,480 

1922 

15,700 

2.054 


Only 40 per cent of this leather came from the Empire in 1913, but 59 per cent 
and 54 per cent respectively in 1921 and 1922. By far the biggeSt contribution 
is that from the United States, j8,ioo tons in 1913 (probably mostly sole leather, 
according to the indication gi^cn by the 1921 and 1922 figures). Next in 
importance arc the tanned kip4 from India, referred to in detail in Section C. 
These kips are almost entirely used for upper leather, and are the foundation 
af a large industry .in Northamptonshire and the Ix;cds area. The industry 
-anguished before the War, but revived to a marked extent during the War, 
ind was indeed almcfst the sheet anchor for the supply of upper leather for the 
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boots of the British and Allied Armies. Since the War it has not generally 
flourished, and its future for the use Of boots manufactured in this country is 
not, at the moment, clear. In certain grades, however, there is a keen demand 
for the products of these kips in the United States. 

The corresponding figures giving the exports of undressed hide leather 
are shown in Tables B 95, 97, 99,' and 100. From these tables the following 
summary figures are obtained :— 



Tons. 

/(OOO). 

1913 

7,000 

1,244 

1921 

8,100 

1.454 

1922 

7.500 

1.504 


The pre-War volume of exports has been well maintained ; more than 90 per 
cent went to foreign countries, but there has been a marked change in the 
relative order of importance of the countries as customers, and the change in 
the relative position of France and the United States in this respect is worth 
setting out in detail, and comparing with the corresponding position of these 
countries as suppliers of leather to us. The export figures (by value) are as 
follows:— 



1913 

£(ooo). 

1921 

t(ooo). 

1922 

^{000). 

France 

3.50 

233 

516 

United States 

269 

358 

555 

The corresponding import figures are 

1913 

1921 

1922 


t(ooo)- 

,£(000). 

£(000). 

France . . 

32 

189 

120 

United States 

1.589 

480 

561 


Our imports from France have multiplied fivefold (average of 1921 and 1922) 
over pre-War, but from the United States they have fallen to onc-third of their 
pre-War valte. Our exports to France, on the other hand, increased by only 
12 per cent (average of 1921 and 1922), but our exports to the United States 
nearly doubled. The explanation of these facts, of course, is that francs have 
depreciated relatively to sterling, while sterling has itself depreciated relatively 
to dollars. A further important factor in the case of the United States is that 
leather is one of the very few manufactured or semi-manufactured articles 
which is not subject to an import duty. 

The present is a suitable place to refer to some other figures which can be 
given of the production of heavy leather. Tht|^e relate to belting and textile 
leather. Practically none of the heavy leather used for civilian purposes, bags, 
trunks, upholstery, etc., was produced during the War, jnd no information 
regarding it was accordingly obtained. Estimates of post-War production 
of these leathers can only be in the nature of guess-work. 
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Table B 9 gives the production of leather belting in 1907 at 109,000 cwt. 
[of which 40 per cent was exported). This would represent about i3j,ooo 
:wt. of belting butts. War-time information gave the average weight of a 
belting butt at about 251b., so that the number of butts used exceeded 55,000 
in the year. The production was diminishing towards the end of the War 
and for the whole of 1918 was about 400,000 butts, there having b€en a sub¬ 
stantial falling off in exports, referred to later. There are very few data for an 
estimate for the production in 1921 and 1922. The falling off in exports in 
these two years would account for a diminished production of 27,000 cwt. 
in each year as compared with 1907, and it is most probable that the consump¬ 
tion at home was well below the 1907 level. Moreover, there was possibly 
an increase in the use of woven hair, cotton and rubber belting in place of 
leather (see Tables B 116 and 117 for the exports of these other kinds of 
belting), and from these facts it would seem that the annual production did 
not exceed 75,000 cwt. in 1921 and 1922, as compared with the corresponding 
figure of 109,000 cwt. in 1907 and was probably lower. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the figures for production in the United States 
have shown substantial increases from 1909, the figures according to various 
censuses taken there being :— 

Butts. 


1909 

1914 

1919 

1921 


521,000 

647,000 

1,483,000 

1,195,000 


These figures are in striking contrast to those for this country, and there is 
no doubt that the leather belting industry in this country has not made headway 
in recent years, and the inferior position relatively to that of the industry in the 
United States is not entirely accounted for by loss of export trade. 

The statistics of the import of leather belting arc given in detail in Table B 86, 
while the corresponding exports are set out in detail in Table B 115. The 
imports are comparatively unimportant and consist mainly of round leather 
belting. The exports, which, as previously pointed out, represented 40 per 
cent of the production in 1913, showed 60 per cent to foreign countries pre-War, 
but less than 50 per cent in 1921 and 1922. The chief foreign market before 
the War was Russia, and the loss of this market has in itself meJnt a lessening 
in production of the equivalent,(of 50,000 to 60,000 strap butts per year. India 
was the biggest Empire market for British belting, and was indeed the biggest 
market of all countries. The '[ailing off to that couatry has been large also, 
and is probably equivalent to 40,000 butts per year. 

On account of their importance as corr^etitors to leather belting, statistics 
are given of the imports and exports of (a) woven hair and cotton belting and 
b) machinery belting other than woven nair or cotton. (See Tables B 87 and 
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88 for imports and Tables B ii6 and 117 for exports.) An examination of the 
export tables appears to give a clear indication of the advance of other forms 
of belting over leather belting, but a detailed analysis on this point is not called 
for in this place. 

TEXTILE LEATHERS 

A little miscellaneous information is available regarding the use of leather 
for textile purposes. Under the circumstances existing during the War about 
3000 native hides per week were required for wool-combing machinery, but 
this figure has probably been reduced at the present time. During the last 
year or two of the War about 3,500 buffalo hides per week were used for the 
manufacture of buffalo pickers. About 50 per cent of the resultant product 
was exported, India taking more than half the exports, chiefly for her jute mills. 
In addition there is some information available concerning sheepskin leather 
for roller cov’ers for cotton mills, but this can most conveniently be referred 
to under sheepskin leather production (see p. 89). No details are available 
regarding the imports or exports of textile leather, these, presumably, being 
included in each case .as unspecified leather manufactures. 

The information available regarding the leather used in 1917 for various 
mechanical purposes may be summarised as follows 

Monthly Average. 


Curried butts for leather machine belting .... 36,700 

„ „ „ other mechanical purposes .... 2,500 

Rough strap butts for mechanical purposes .... 650 

Dressing hide butts or split hides for picking bands . . . 1,700 

„ „ „ „ hose butts . . . 900 

„ „ „ „ hydraulic leather . . 400 

„ „ ,, „ condenser rubber leathers . 1,300 

„ „ „ „ roller covering leathers . 1,200 

,, „ „ „ combing leather . . 220 

„ ,, „ ' „ other mechanical purposes . 750 


UPPER LEATHER 

The details of upper leather require to be treated under various headings. 
In the Census of Production of upper leather taken during the War, no fewer 
than 48 different categories of this leather were scheduled, and many of these 
could be readily subdivided. The main divisions of upper leather are 
(c) chrome ; ^b) vegetable ; and the most convenient headings for present 
purposes are (a) glace kid ; (b) chrome calf leather; (c) vegetable tanned and 
curried upper leather ; (d) other upper leathers.' 

glace kid 

The pre-War requirements of glace kid by boot manufacturers in this country 
were returned by boot manufacturers as 95,000,000 feet (infcluding 20 per cent 
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for manufacturers not making returns). The imports in British official returns 
are given by weight and do not afford a very safe basis of estimation in 
terms of the unit universally adopted by the industry, viz. the foot of area. 
Inasmuch as practically all the pre-War imports came from the United States 
an indirect method of estimating import by feetage is, however, possible. 
Table B 68 shows imports and re-exports, from which it will be seen that 
the net imports were 43,544 cwt. valued at £1,387,000; 96 per cent of 
the gross imports came from the United States, and we shall not be far wrong 
in applying the same proportion to the net imports. These lead to the figures 
of 41,800 cwt., valued at £1,332,000, as the imports from the United States. 
The United States official figures, however, arc expressed in terms of feet, and 
the figure for 1913 was 43,890,000 feet of value 7,064,000 dollars (sec Tables 
B 25 and 26), equal to £1,450,000 at pre-War exchange. Making some 
allowance for the freight and insurance in order that the two values may be 
comparable, the value of the exports from the United States to the United 
Kingdom is about 5 per cent above the corresponding figure for the imports 
into the United Kingdom from the United States, and accordingly the error 
in assuming that the 43>^9t^»t)oo feet as stated by the United States returns is 
equivalent to the 43,544 cwt. referred to in the British returns is probably 
not more than the same percentage in error. From these figures it would 
appear that the imports into the United Kingdom in 1913 were in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 45,000,000 feet. Comparing this figure with that of consumption 
above leads to 50,000,000 feet for the production in this country in 1913, but 
tliis figure, as will be shown later, is certainly higher than the actual truth. 

Another way of approaching this problem is through the figures of imports 
of raw skins, but this mctliod is subject to certain deficiencies. Table B 43 
shows the imports of goatskins in 1913 as 12,095,000, and the re-exports 
8,493,000, leaving a balance of 3,602,000 skins. As 5 feet to the skin (ratlter 
iiclow the average figure for those manufactured in this country) the corre- 
spoi'iling feetage would be 18,000,000. In view of the long delay which may 
iake place between importation and re-exportation the difference of the two 
igures may not adequately represent consumption of skins for a particular 
/ear. Taken in fonjunction with the previous figures, however, it seems to 
3e thoroughly justifiable to take tlie production- in 1913 as approaching 
!0,000,000 feet, and the true figure may well,be higher. At the'same time, 
loweyer, it would appear that the boot manufacturers’ returns of consumption 
)f this leather in 1913 were overstated, and if we take the total consumption 
t 65,000,000 feet (imports 45,000,000 feet and production 20.000,000 feet) 
ve shall probably not be very far from the truth. The production before the 
Var was accordingly nearly ozic-half of the imports, equivalent to nearly 
ne-third of the consumption. 

On the basis used above (\ 4 z. 43,890,000 feet, equivalent to 43,544 cwt.) 
lie net imports into this country in 1921 and 1922, 12,600 cwt. and 28,400 
wt. respectively, represent 12,700,000 feot and 27,300,000 feet. Using the 
asis of the number of imported skins the position of production in this country 
1 1921 and 1922 works out as follows 
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Skins imported 

Skins re-exported 

1921 

4,4c6,ooo 

3,165,000 

1922 

8,724,000 

6,000,000 

Retained 

Corresponding feetage 

1,291,000 

6,450,000 

2,724,000 

13,620,000 

The circumstances of the imported goatskin trade in 1920-22 were very erratic, 
and there were probably many skins imported in 1919 and 1920 which were 
available for tanning in 1921 and 1922. The corresponding position for 1919 
and 1920 is therefore of interest, and may be set out as follows 

Skins imported 

Skins fe-exported 

1919 

10,526,000 

5,803,000 

1920 

11,942,000 

4,425,000 

Retained 

Corresponding feetage 

4)703 >000 
23,520,000 

7,517,000 

37,580,000 


It seems certain from these figures that some of these skins imported in 1919 
and 1920 were carried over into the following year for consumption. It is 
possible to give corresponding estimates for 1923 (ii months). In that period 
the net imports of skins were 4,205,000, equivalent to a production of 21,000,000 
feet of glac6 kid, or nearly 23,000,000 for the whole year. The net imports 
of glacikid in the ii months were 25,961 cwt., equivalent on the above basis to 
26,200,000 feet. Thus, while in 1921 and 1922 the production was approximately 
over one-half of the imports, for the more stable year, 1923, the production was 
slightly less than one-half. The position may be summarised in the statement 
thet, whereas before the War production of glac6 kid was one-third of the 
consurnption, it is now about one-half of the consumption and is steadily 
increasing. 

Some direct information is also available on the subject of the production 
of glac6 kid at certain times. During 1918 the production as shown by monthly 
censuses amounted to nearly 20,000,000 feet in the year, further, a special 
census taken in 1922 showed that the actual output in that month was 
1,300,000 feet. Particulars were also asked of the greatest output in any one 
month during 1919-22, and also of the maximum monthly capacity. The 
answers showed that the maximum actual post-War output was 1,900,000 feet 
per month, equivalent to 23,000,000 feet per year, while the maximum capacity 
was 2,850,000 feet per month, or 34,000,000 feet per year, a figure far higher 
than the consumption (production plus imports) in 1921 and equal to 80 per 
cent of the figure for 1922.* 

The figures here collected and published for* the first time should be helpful 
in giving a proper perspective of an industry which has met with more than 

^ The preliminary figures for 1923 just available showed a net importation of 4,554,000 goat¬ 
skins and 27,900 cwt. of glace kid. On the same bases as beforCj, these figures indicate a 
production of 22,800,000 feet and an importation of 26,500,000 feet. 
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usual difSculties in establishing itself in this country, but which is without 
doubt steadily overcoming these. New factories have been started in 1923 
and the prospects are not unfavourable. The American article, however, has 
the extremely great advantage that it is produced on a huge scale (54,000,000 
raw goatskins were used there in 1919) and this assists in enabling boot manu¬ 
facturers to obtain enough leather of a uniform character for large orders. 
The sole leather for 10,000 pairs of boots of identical character can probably 
be obtained from 500 cattle hides. • The corresponding upper leather would 
probably require 6000 skins, and it is more difficult to get 6000 skins uniform 
in character and size than it is to get 500 cattle hides uniform. Nature is on 
the side of the big battalions in the production of upper leather to a greater 
extent than in sole leather. 

These paragraphs on glac6 kid may be closed by reference to the exports 
of glac6 kid, which are by no means insignificant. These figures are set out 
in detail in Table B 106, from which it will be seen that in 1922 France and 
New Zealand were our chief cusstomers. A proposed Customs alteration in 
the latter country will, if it becomes efl'ective, seriously damage the British 
(as well as the Australian) trade to that country in favour of that of the United 
States. Using the basis referred to earlier, the exports in recent years may 
be summarised as follows :— 


Year. 

Feet. 

Value. 

1 

1920 ...... 

2,680,000 

303,000 

1921 ...... 

950,000 

74,000 

1922 . 

2,120,000 

1,600,000 

123,000 

1923 (whole year at rate of 11 months) 

75,000 


CHROME CALF LEATHER 

The boot manufacturers’ statement of the consumption of chrome calf 
and side upper leather pre-War was (allowing 20 per cent for firms not making 
returns):— 

Feet. 

Boxcalf .... 31,200,000 
•Willow calf .... 9,200,000 

Veals.10,700,000 

Box sides . . . ’ . 18,800,000 

Heavy dull sides . . . 8,700,000 

It is not possible to deal with these calf leathers in the same clear-cut way as 
glac6 kid. In certain instances figures of chrome side leather arc included with 
those of chrome calf, and in most cases manufacturers of the one are also 
manufacturers of the other. The method of estimation which can be applied 
in the case of glac6 kid cannot be helpfully used here, since there is considerable 
variation in the relation between weight and area of the skins. An interesting 
illustration of this, which has been the cause of wrong inferences concerning 
the state of the industry in high quarters, may be referred to. The exports 
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of box and willow calf upper leather from this country in 1920 were 10,894 
cwt., valued at ,£244,605, or £22-4 per cwt. The imports into this country 
of box and willow calf from Germany in the same year were 13,607 cwt., valued 
at ;£S 35 > 407 . or nearly ,£40 per cwt. The obvious inference first drawn from 
these figures was that the British producer was able to produce cheaper than 
the German manufacturer. In actual fact, however, the reverse was the case 
to an acute degree, the position being that the English production exported 
was of a heavy variety, giving possibly only about 250 feet to the cwt. for £22 4, 
while the German leather imported was of a much lighter kind giving, possibly, 
500-600 feet to the cwt. for ^40, and the important unit is the foot and not the 
cwt. 

It is not possible to estimate the production of calf upper leathers. Not 
only does the native supply of skins introduce a factor of which very little, 
statistically, is known, but the imported skins, returned for Customs purposes, 
by weight arc very variable and afford little indication of the fcctage forth¬ 
coming when tanned. Certain censuses were taken during the War, but the 
results were far from being a measure of normal production, since a number 
of the firms concerned were engaged on the production of military leathers. 
These censuses indicated that the production of calf upper leather in 1918 
was about 5,500,000 feet, and of chrome side leather about 23,000,000 feet. 

The most reliable post-War information obtained on the subject of chrome 
calf and side leathers is that afforded by a special census taken in March, 1922, 
when the industry was in a very depressed .state. In that month the output 
of chrome side leather was 1,100,000 feet and of calf, 550,000 feet, a total of 
1,650,000 feet. As in the case of glace kid referred to above, figures of the 
maximum monthly production between igig and 1922 were obtained, and 
these, in the aggregate, were 2,660,000 feet of side leather, and 1,320,000 feet 
of calf, a total of 3,980,000 feet. The maximum capacity for production of 
chfbme calf and side leather together was returned as 4,920,000 feet per month. 

The figures given above of the requirements of boot manufacturers for 
calf and side leather total 78,600,000 feet, but the post-War requirements arc 
almost certainly less than this figure. The figures of maximum capacity and 
maximum actual post-War production are at the rate of 59,040,000 feet and 
47,760,000 feet respectively. It would appear, therefore, tiiat the capacity 
for turning «ut chrome side and calf leather in this country is nearly 80 per 
cent of the requirements, and that production soon after the War actually 
reached to more than 60 per cent of the requirements. 

Details of the imports of box and willow calf in 1913 and 1922 are 
shown in Table B 67. Corresponding figures of the imports of side leather 
are not known, but are included w'ith certain other types of upper leather in 
Table B 70. Table B 67 shows that practically all the box and willow calf 
imported is from foreign countries, though in 7922 there was an appreciable 
item from Canada. The contribution attributed to Holland in that table 
really came from Germany, which is by far the chief outside source of supply. 
Quite a feature of the table is the reduction in the supply from France, this 
falling from 10,521 cwt. in 1913 to 1,388 cwt. in 1922. The imports from 
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Germany created special difficulties to tanners in this country during 1922 and 
1923 owing to the exceedingly low prices at which the leather was sold. Germany 
has a substantial supply of calfskins, the export of which was prohibited and 
the price of which was much below the price of the skins to which the British 
tanners had access. In addition, the labour cost was much below that of the 
British article, and accprdingly the British leather could not compete* with 
the German, and for some time production almost ceased. Improvement in 
tlie boot manufacturing industry, however, and reduction in imports from 
the United States in consequence of exchange movements have been responsible 
for some improvement towards the end of 1923. 

The exports of box and willow calf are shown in Table B 105, and it will 
be noted that these are of substantial magnitude, amounting to nearly £250,000 
in 1922. France was by far the biggest customer in 1922, followed by the 
United States. South Africa, Canada, and New Zealand also took substantial 
quantities. The fact that imports from France have fallen considerably while 
exports to that country appear to have increased is curious, in view of the 
depreciation of the franc. The exports to the United States are almost entirely 
in the heavy varieties of box calf and also in side leather. Probably no section 
of the leather industry suffered in 1920-23 to the extent of the chrome calf 
upper leather industry, but, at the end of 1923, the prospects appear rather better 
than for a long time past, and there is no doubt that under equal conditions 
the English leather can hold its own. Prominent boot manufacturers have 
given testimony that the quality of the British leather is equal to any imported 
(in the case of willow calf it is said to be superior to any other) and the Admiralty 
which, before tbe War, expressly specified tha^ imported box calf had to be 
used for the upper leather of seamen’s boots will now only accept British 
leather, and is desirous that this leather should be stamped to indicate its 
British origin. 

OTHER UPPER LEATHERS 

Not much statistical information is available concerning other British upper 
leathers. The boot manufacturers’ requirements of patent leather before the 
War were 11,000,000 feet per annum, but this class of upper leather is subject 
to a good deal i 5 f variation in demand owing to changes in fashion. The pro¬ 
duction in this country is small, probably not more than 500,000 feet, though 
there is a large production of patent leather for motor work. At the present 
time British patent upper leather is in great demand, but the trouble is that 
Trade Union restrictions prevent the training of suitable labour. If these 
restrictions could be modified a large increase in production* would follow. 
Progress has, however, been made in this country, and the output at the present 
time, though small, bears comparison for ejuality with any imported. Particulars 
of the imports of patent, varnished, japanned, and enamelled leather are given in 
'Fable B 69, and do not necessarily relate only to tipper leather, though it is 
certain that the amount included in the ta^le which is not upper leather is small. 
Before the War three-quarters came from Germany, but since the War the bulk 
has come from the'United States, though an appreciable quantity is also received 
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from Canada. The figures of exports of the United States to the United Kingdom 
(see Table B 25) give the feet age for 1921 as 8,450,000 feet, while the correspond¬ 
ing import figures for the United Kingdom were 11,050 cwt. On this basis 
(i cwt. = 765 feet) the net imports in 1921 and 1922 were 11,700,000 feet and 
13,500,000 feet respectively, so that the consumption was probably in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of 12,000,000 feet and 14,000,000 feet respectively in the two years. 

The exports of patent and japanned leather are shown in Table B 104, 
but include very little upper leather. These exports are spread over many 
countries, but 75 per cent go to foreign countries. 

The boot manufacturers’ statement of consumption of semi-chrome upper 
leather before the War was 24,000,000 feet. The monthly censuses taken in 
1918 showed the production then to be about 2,400,000 feet per month, or 
nearly 29,000,000 feet per year. Over 90 per cent of this was from Indian 
tanned kips, hut the substantial quantity of 1,500,000 feet of semi-chrome box 
and willow calf are also included. No particulars can be given of the foreign 
trade in this leather, as the statistics are not separately specified in the Customs 
returns. 

The boot manufacturers’ statement of pre-War requirements of wax memel 
kips was 2,500,000 feet per year. The pre-War production of this leather was 
much in excess of that figure, and though some was exported it is probable 
that the figure understates the true consumption in this country. The 1918 
census returns of the production of this leather throw no light upon the amount 
used for civilian purposes, as there was a huge production of this class of leather 
for military purposes. The total production in 1918 was round about 
18,000,000 feet per year. Further reference to the importance of the Indian 
tanned kips in the leatlier supply of this country is made in the section on India. 

The boot manufacturers’ statement of the pre-War consumption of wax 
splits was 3,200,000 feet per year, and most of this was imported from the 
Cnked States. During the War there was a substantial production in this 
country, amounting to 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet a year, but more hides were 
split at that time than was the case before the War. The United States figures 
of exports to this country (Table B 25) show that for 1921 the exports of 
grain and finished splits was 1,860,000 lb. and of wax and rough splits, 
860,000 lb. 

The only other individual types of upper leather of which any statistical 
information of pre-War requirements can be given arc persians, sheep, and roans. 
The boot manufacturers’ statement included about 5,500,000 feet under this 
head for a pre-War year. The 1918 censuses returned the amount of sheepskin 
upper leather produced as nearly 5,000,000 feet per year, of which 750,000 
were chrome sheep. The amount of upper leather from vegetable-tanned 
goatskins was about 1,500,000 feet per year, making a total of vegetable-tanned 
upper leather under the two headings of 5,750,000 feet. 

No information is available concerning the amount of suede leather required 
for uppers, nor of reptile and skin leather. These arc, however, subject to 
large fluctuations in demand owing to fashion. 

The total figures of the production of (a) outside upper leather ; (b) leather 
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for tongues ; and (c) leather for linings in 1918 were 
follows :— 

Substance. Feet. Cwt. 

Under mm. . . 65,000,000 20,000 

i|-2 mm. . 35,000,000 50,000 

Over 2 mm. . ' . 10,000,000 100,000 

Tongue leather . _ — 

Lining leather . . ' — — 


approximately 


Estimated 
totalfeetage. 

75 , 000,000 

55,000,000 

45,000,000 

5,000,000 

12 , 000,000 


as 


Total 


192,000,000 


It is not possible to express in terms of feetage the total imports and exports 
of leather. Reference has already been made to the figures for glac6 kid, box 
and willow calf, and patent leather. Tables B 70 and 71 give the figures of 
imports of all other kinds of upper leather, while Table B 107 gives for 1922 
the corresponding export figures. For 1913 the figures of exports of upper 
leather were not separated from those of other dressed leather. 

Allowing for some estimation in certain items, the value 6f the imports 
(net) and exports of upper leather may be summarised from the various tables 


referred to as follows 

1913 1921 1922 

;£(000) £{OO0) £(000) 

Imports (net) .... 3,615 3,873 3,324 

Exports.500 648 944 


Excess of Imports . . 3,115 3,225 2,380 


Very little can be said about the many other varieties of dressed leather produced 
in the United Kingdom. No statistics are available of the production of leather 
for harness and saddlery, trunks, bags, etc. With the rapid development of 
the manufacture of motor-cars in recent years the production of leather for 
upholstering of cars has also grown, and at the present time probably accounts 
for nearly 350,000 hides per year of approximately 50 feet each, sufficient on 
the average for the covering or recovering of about 140,000 cars per year. 


SHEEPSKIN LEATHER 

Sheepskins are tanned in this country for many purposes. .Reference has 
already been made to their use as linings and outer upper leather for boots, 
and to the lambskins required for roller leather. The number of native skins 
required for this purpose is no fewer than 2,500,000 per year. (In addition 
East Indian tanned sheep are used in appreciable qdantities for this purpose.) 
Normally a few hundred thousand of New Zealand skins are used for roller 
leather. The remarkable falling off in the flocks of sheep (20 per cent) naturaUy 
produced a scrious.difficulty for this industry, but the slackness of the cotton 
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industry has so far prevented this from becoming acute. Skivers for the 
bookbinding trade require about i,jdo,ooo skins, according to an estimate 
for 1913, of which about 30 per cent are exported. For the manufacture of 
hat leather the requirements for 1913 also were estimated at nearly 2,200,000 
skivers, 40 per cent of which were exported. This trade, however, does not 
at th^ present time attain its pre-War dimensions. Other uses for these skins, 
of which no statistical particulars are available, arc for gloving leather, uphol¬ 
stery leather, leather fancy goods, gas-meter leather, motor clothing, etc. 
During the War the manufacture of jerkin leather (from sheepskins) for 
clothing reached very large dimensions, and required about 12,000,000 feet 
per year. 

The last class of leather to be mentioned is that dressed from rough tanned 
goat- and sheepskins imported into this country. Statistics of the imports of 
rough-tanned goatskins arc set out in detail in Table B 64 and of rough-tanned 
sheepskins in .Table B 65. The bulk of the goatskins came from India, though 
before the War a substantial quantity came also from West Africa. The sheep¬ 
skins come from India and Australia. There is a very considerable re-export 
trade in both articles, though it has not, since the War, attained to its 1913 
volume, when'considerable quantities were shipped to Germany and Austria 
for the manufacture of fancy goods. 

Allowing for these re-exports and converting from the official unit (cwt.) 
to number of skins, the consumption of the rough-tanned skins in this country 
works out as follows :— 

Rough-tanned goatskins . 

„ ,, sheepskins 

Total . • . . 6,600,000 4,100,000 7,100,000 

There is also an appreciable import of the corresponding dressed skins, parti¬ 
culars of which are given in Table B 74, amounting to about 500,000 skins 
in 1921 and 900,000 in 1922. The exports of the corresponding skins dressed 
in this country are of about' the same order of magnitude as die imports (sec 
Table B 109). 

A fair amount of dressed calf and kip leather is also used for the manufacture 
of fancy goods, but statistics are available only for the foreign trade. Details 
of the imports of this leather are given in Table B 73 and of the exports in 
Table B 108., The imports are mainly from France and the United States ; 
the exports are spread over many countries, France and Germany being the 
most important customers in 1921 and 1922. 

BOOT AND SHOE MANUFACTURE 

The manufacture and repair of bhots and shoes is by far the most important 
form of consumption of leather in this country, accounting for more than 


1,500,000 

5,100,000 


1,000,000 

3,100,000 


2,600,000 

4,500,000 
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/5 per cent of the total production by weight. The report of the Census of 
?roduction of 1907 gave the production .of boots in that year (including a few 
rubber ones) at 98,000,000 pairs, of value (at the manufacturer’s) ,£20,100,000, 
the value of the materials used being £14,000,000. It is of interest to note 
diat the corresponding production in the United States was 285,000,000 pairs 
in 1909, increasing to 331,000,000 pairs in 1919. Of recent years there has 
Deen development in the use of rubber for soles, and for 1923 it has been stated 
that the amount of crepe rubber so used has been 2,500 tons. Quite apart from 
this recent development there has been for a long time an appreciable pro¬ 
duction of boots from substitute materials, an enquiry made in 1918 showing 
no fewer than 20 different varieties aggregating to 120,000 pairs weekly. To 
deal adequately with the boot manufacturing industry would require a volume 
in itself, but a few facts regarding it can briefly be noticed. The chief localities 
of production are Northampton town, Northampton county, Leicester, Norwich, 
Bristol, Stafford, Chesham, Leeds, and London. Until lately the manufacture 
in each district had been very highly specialised, Northampton concentrating 
on men’s boots, Leicester on women’s, etc. The unequal intensity of the 
depression of 1921 and 1922 as between the different classes of manufacture, 
however, has caused many manufacturers to spread their production over an 
increased number of classes of boots. Perhaps the most noteworthy feature 
of the boot manufacturing industry is the fact that the relationship between 
the employers and employed has been developed to a greater extent probably 
than in any other industry. The Unions are under a single control and the 
W'ages and other agreements have a clause in them under which either 
side is liable to a monetary penalty for infringement of the agreement 
by any section of their members, and this clause has occasionally become 
operative. 

The importation of boots into this country is,of comparatively small 
dimensions. Full details are shown in Tables B 76-78. Since 1920 the offitial 
figures have separated men’s from women’s and children’s in the oflicial 
returns. Before the War the imports numbered about 2,500,000 pairs a year, 
averaging nearly 6s. qd. per pair c.i.f. The United States was the chief supplier, 
closely followed by Switzerland, while substantial quantities also came from 
France, Germany, and Austria. In 1921 and i‘922 the net imports were as 
follows ;— 


Men’s .... 
Women’s and children's . 

• 1921 

(pairs). 

(;o,ooo 

680,000 

1922 

(pairs). 

200,000 

1,160,000 

* 

Total . 

770,000 

1,360,000 


The import value of the men’s boots in 1922 averaged over 13s. per pair, and 
of the women’s and children’s about iqSj per pair. The men’s boots in 1922 
came chiefly from the United States and Switzerland, but the last-named country 
was ahead of all others in the supply of the ladies’ and children’s, 40 per cent 
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of the high average price of nearly 17s. per pair coming from that country. 
The imports of boots and shoes increased considerably m 1923, and totalled 
5,110,000 pairs. At certain periods of the year large quantities at low prices 
were imported from Germany. 

Before the War the exports of leather boots and shoes reached very important 
dimensions, totalling nearly 17,500,000 pairs valued. (f.o.b.) at £4,200,000. 
This probably represented from 15 per cent to 20 per cent of the production. 
This trade was spread over the whole world, and Table Bin gives details of 
the 1913 exports. Over 70 per cent went to Empire countries, South Africa 
being the biggest customer, with Australia second, followed by New Zealand 
and Canada in order. The foreign countries taking the largest quantities of 
British boots were Argentine, France, Belgium, and Holland. As in the case 
of the imports, the exports for 1921 and 1922 can be separately described 
under the headings (a) men’s boots and shoes, and (b) women’s and children’s 
boots and shoes. Details of these arc shown in Tables B 112 and 113, and 
these tables can be shortly summarised as follows:— 



1921 

(pairs). 

1922 

(pairs). 

Men’s . .' . 

. 1,900,000 

1,800,000 

2,200,000 

Women’s and children’s 

3,700,000 

Total 

3,700,000 

5,900,000 


The export value of the men’s boots in 1922 averaged nearly 13s. per pair, 
and of the women’s and children’s a little over 7s. 6d. per pair. The men’s 
boots exported averaged about the same price as those imported, but the 
women’s and children’s,shoes imported averaged nearly double the price of 
thoSe exported. The figures of total exports, 3,700,000 pairs in 1921 and 
5,900,000 pairs in 1922, show a striking falling off in comparison with the 
pre-War figure of 17,500,000 pairs. Inspection of the tables shows that this 
decrease was- spread over most of the countries. Empire and foreign alike. 
In the case of Argentine, the 1913 figure of 700,000 pairs fell to about 7000 in 
1921 and 22,000 in 1922, the reason for the fall in this case being the heavy 
import duty under which a local industry had been developed. In 1923, 
however, British productions made more headway in that market, and it was 
announced towards the end of the year that the import duty would be doubled, 
in order to afford a further measure of protection to the native manufacturers. 
The exports to*Holland have been fairly well maintained, but heavy decreases 
are to be noted regarding the other European countries ; Belgium falling from 
650,000 pairs to 180,000 pairs, and France from 680,000 pairs to 240,000 pairs. 
The reason in these cases is to be sought in the depreciated currencies of most 
of the European nations. 

The comparative pre-War and post-War exports to various Empire coun¬ 
tries are sufficiently important to warrant special attention, and can be 
summarised in approximate figures as follows :— 
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1^13 


1921 



192a 



Total. 

Men. 

Women & 
Children. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women & 
Children. 

Total. 

South Africa. 

Pairs (000) 

• 4.644 

0 

0 

Pairs (000) 

564 864 

480 

Pairs (ooo) 

1,002 1,572 

Australia 

2,520 

— 

18 

18 

— 

300 

300 

New Zealand 

I ,ioo 

36 

168 ■ 

204 

216 

768 

984 

Canada 

888 

60 

17 

77 

108 

60 

168 

India . 

1,908 

48 ■ 

24 

72 

54 

48 

102 

Whole Empire 

12,540 

840 

1,020 

1,860 

1,440 

2,512 

3.952 


The only Empire country which in 1922 in any way approached ita pre-War 
purchases of boots from this country was New Zealand. The main reason 
for the fall has been the import tariffs which have been set up and developed 
in all the Dominions, and under the protection of which local industries have 
been developed. In the case of South Africa an absolute embargo was placed 
for a period on certain classes of imported boots, and this hit the British boot 
trade very hard. 

It is of some interest to note that, up to 1922 at any rate, the United States 
export trade in boots and shoes had not been affected to the same proportional 
extent as the British. The United States export trade is comparatively small, 
amounting in 1913 to 10,300,000 pairs (about 3 per cent of the production). 
In the fiscal year 1921 it was 12,580,000 pairs, being an increase of 22 per cent 
on the 1913 figures, as compared with a decrease of nearly 80 per cent in the 
case of the British exports. 

In 1923, however, British exports have made more headway, the total 
exports for the whole year being returned as 9,500,000 pairs. The official 
returns have, however, since April, 1923, included shipments to the Free State 
of Ireland in the British exports, and if allowance is made for these the figure 
for 1923, comparable to the 17,500,000 pairs for 1913, is reduced to 6,900,000 
pairs. Although the statistics show improved position, in view of the declared 
intention of many of the countries which have in the past been our 
best customers Jo increase their import duties, if necessary, in order to afford 
adequate protection for the development of their own manufacturing industry, 
the position can hardly be considered as satisfactory and may easily move in an 
adverse direction again. 


LEATHER GLOVES 

The Report of the Census of Production taken in 1907 returned the pro¬ 
duction of leather gloves at 7,150,000 pairs, of value ,£848,000 (the corresponding 
figure for the United States was over 40,000,000 pairs). Although no later 
figures are available it is certain that the industry has made considerable progress 
since that date, though in 1923 it has suffered severe competition from imported 
gloves, the chief countries manufacturing these being placed in an extremely 
favourable posifioh for exporting to this country owing to the depreciation 
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of their currencies. Full details of imports are given in Table B 79 and of 
exfiorts in Table B 114. In 1913 the imports totalled 17,600,000 pairs (of 
which 2,500,000 pairs were re-exported) fairly evenly distributed from France, 
Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Belgium in the order named. In 1921, 
however, only about 3,750,000 pairs arrived, of which 360,000 were re-exported, 
while in 1922 the imports totalled' 5,380,000 pairs and the re-exports 650,000 
pairs. Imports from Austria fell away almost entirely up to 1922, but have 
reappeared since, while Germany and Belgium fell to about 10 per cent of the 
pre-War value. France has, however, maintained nearly 50 per cent of her 
1913 trade with this country. The 1923 figures show a net importation of 
6,880,000 pairs, or an increase of about 25 per cent on 1922, but were still only 
40 per cent of the 1913 net imports. 

The exports of leather gloves have also fallen very considerably from their 
pre-War magnitude. In 1913 exports exceeded 2,500,000 pairs, but both in 
1921 and 1922 the figure was rather below 400,000 pairs. Table B 114 show's 
that the main reason for this diminution is the large decrease in exports to 
Canada and the United States, these two countries between them taking nearly 
1,700,000 pairs in 1913, but only about 120,000 pairs in 1922. In 1923 the 
total exports were about the same as in the two previous years, but no detailed 
information is available. 


SADDLERY AND HARNESS 

Table Bit shows that, according to the Report of the Census of Production 
taken in 1907, the total production of saddlery and harness in that year was 
valued at ,(^2,230,000, and Table B 10 shows that at the time of that census 
the number of people drawing wages and salaries in respect of the industry 
was^between 15,000 and .16,000. Beyond these there arc no statistics available 
regarding production in this country. The increase in motor transport at 
the expense of horse vehicles would certainly suggest that the production since 
1907 has declined, and the fibres for the United States, where the development 
of motor transport has been greater than in this country, arc of interest on 
this point. These figures show that the total number of persons connected 
with the industry there, which was 19,000 in 1909, had fallen to 18,400 in 1914 
and 14,900 in 1919. The corresponding values of the output in the three years 
mentioned were 54,200,000 dollars, 53,600,000 dollars, and 83,700,000 dollars 
respectively, but there was, of course, a substantial increase in price over the 
period. The imports of saddlery and harness into this country arc extremely 
small (see Table B 81), amounting to about £2000 per year only. The exports 
(see Table B 118), however, attain substantial amounts, being of value ,(445,000 
in 1913, ,(208,000 in 1921, and £184,000 in 1922. Since 1920, import statistics 
have been returned also by weight, and there would appear at first sight from 
the table to have been a substantial increase in quantity exported, the figure 
rising from 6,800 cwt. in 1921 to ii,4c» cwt. in 1922. This increase in quantity, 
however, was entirely accounted for by the increase from 113 cwft. to 4,569 cwt. 
in the case of Canada ; but as the value of this was less thah £4 per cwt., as 
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against {,2^ per cwt. for the remaining exports, it does not appear that there 
was much real increase. More than two-thirds of the total exports go to Empire 
countries, South Africa and Australia being the chief customers. Of foreign 
countries, in 1922 the United States took more than all the rest put together, 
(n 1913 Argentine and Brazil had been appreciable buyers, but the exports 
;o these countries in 1922 were extremely small. 

LEATHER BAGS, TRUNKS, SPORTS, AND FANCY GOODS 

No branch of the leather industry in Great Britain is so deficient in 
statistical information as that concerned with the manufacture of leather bags, 
trunks, and sports and fancy goods. As a consequence the importance of this 
branch of the industry is not sufficiently recognised. Until 1920, no details 
of imports and exports at all were available, but since that date the values (but 
not quantities) have been included in the official returns. The Report of the 
Census of Production of 1907 returned the output of this branch’ of the trade 
[employing 6,800 persons) at ,([1,270,000. This was probably an understatement 
at the time, and it is certainly much below the present rate of production. 
The United States figures of production show values of 59,400,000 dollars in 
1909, 49,200,000 dollars in 1914, and 131,400,000 dollars in 1919 respectively, 
and the number of persons employed in the three years as 24,500, 22,500, and 
28,900 respectively. These figures point to a decline in the few years before the 
War, followed by a substantial improvement afterwards, and the course of 
events in this country has probably been similar. The Customs figures since 
1920 enable separate reference to be made in the foreign trade to (a) trunks, 
bags, and other solid leather goods ; {b) fancy leather goods ; (c) fancy artificial 
leather goods ; and (d) leather sports goods. Even with these specified classes 
there is still a substantial amount (£200,000) of exports unclassified. 

The figures of imports, shown in detail in Tables B'82, 83, 84, and 85, may 


be summarised as follows :— 

1013 10-2 

• £(000) 

Leather trunks and bags ......') 23 

Fancy leather goods ....... 153 

Leather sports goods I 2 

Leather manufactures other than those specified, or boots, 
belting, gloves, and saddlery and harness .. . . 914 77 

Artificial leather goods ...... J 192 


Total.PH 447 

In 1913 nearly 90 per cent of the imports came from Germany, amounting to 
£882,000. The corresponding figure in 1922 was £320,000. Nearly all of the 
small quantity of leather trunks and bags coming intp the country came from 
Germany, which country also supplies two-thirds of the fancy leather goods 
(£103,000), France coming next with £20^000. No less than 97 per cent of 
the artificial leather goods (£190,000) came from Germany. Of the unspecified 
leather manufactures, over 50 per cent in 1922 came from the United States. 
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The corresponding figures for exports are shown in Tables B 119, 120, 
121,122,123, and the summary of these tables is as follows 

1913 1932 

;{(000) i(000) 

Leather trunks and bags. 136 

Fancy leather goods. 202 

Leather sports goods 106 

Artificial leather goods.683 7 

Leather manufactures other than those specified, or boots, 
belting, gloves, and saddlery and harness . . . ] 210 

Total.683 661 

So far as values are concerned exports of these leather manufactures have 
practically been maintained at the pre-War level, and the inference to be drawn 
jointly from the import and export statistics is that the industry has developed 
in recent years. The export of trunks and bags is spread over the whole world, 
only one country (United States with ,£49,000) taking more than ,£10,000 
worth of the total of £136,000 exported; nearly 60 per cent went to foreign 
countries. The leather fancy goods exported are also distributed over many 
countries, about half going to Empire countries. The United States was the 
chief customer in 1922 with £46,000, followed by Australia (£31,000), Canada 
(£29,000), France (£19,000), and New Zealand (£17,000). 

The leather sports goods go principally to foreign countries (80 per cent), 
the United States taking £36,000 (a large increase on the previous year) and 
France £19,000 out of the total of £106,000. Table B 123 shows that the exports 
of the unspecified leather manufactures are also distributed over many countries, 
France with £28,000 out of a total of £210,000 being first in importance. 

, This section can conveniently be closed by summarising the figures of imports 
and exports of all leather manufactures for 1913 and 1922 in order to obtain in 
one perspective the change in the general position regarding these manufactures. 

Imports. Exports. 




1913 

^ 000 ) 

1932 

i(OOO) 

■913 

^(ooo) 

1922 

£{ooo) 

Boots and shoes 


800 

929 • 

4.194 

2,826 

Gloves 


• 1 - 5.14 

1,046 

370 

>35 

Belting 


63 

70 

683 

520 

Saddlery and harness 


914 

429 

445 

184 

Other leather goods 




683 

661 

Total 


• 3.3H 

2.474 

6.375 

4.326 


Taking regard to the increase in prices between 1913 and 1922, both imports 
and exports substantially‘diminished during the period covered, but it is clear 
that the exports diminished to a giyater extent than imports. In 1913 there 
was a net excess of exports of over £3,000,000, but the corresponding figure 
for 1922 was less than £2,000,000. 
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IRELAND 

It will be appropriate to refer to the Irish industry in this Section. 

The role of Ireland, in the leather industry of the Empire is mainly as a 
supplier of raw materials. Particulars of the pre-War and post-War cattle 
and sheep supplies are given in detail in Table B 13. Between 1913 and 1920 
cattle increased in number from 4,930,000 to 5,020,000 (less than 2 per cent), 
while the number of sheep fell from 3,620,000 to 3,590,000. 

A large proportion of Ireland’s live stock is exported (mainly to Great 
Britain). In recent years this traffic has been very irregular, but the 1913 
and 1919 figures are shown in Table B 125. It was estimated during the War 
that the annual slaughter of sheep and lambs was 1,000,000 of the former and 
500,000 of the latter, the selection of the sheepskins being 50 per cent extras, 
10 per cent firsts, 10 per cent seconds, and 30 per cent thirds ; and of the 
lambskins, 50 per cent supers, 10 per cent firsts, and 40 per cent seconds. 

The imports and exports of articles concerned with the leather industry 
into and from Ireland in 1913 and 1919 are shown in Tables B 125 and 126. 

The exports of hides and skins which were j£735,ooo in 1913 reached 
,(^1,360,000 in 1919, and were ,£480,000 in 1921. The exports of leather 
similarly rose from ,£55,000 to £221,000 and then fell to ,£38,000 in 1921. 
Imports of leather rose from £565,000 to £1,067,000 and then fell to £654,000 
in 1921. 

Mr. McCartney Filgatc, who was Irish Controller of Hides and Leather 
during the War, records that there arc six tanneries, whose-output is almost 
entirely sole and harness leather, practically all the upper leather required 
being imported. Before the days of factories whole villages in Ireland were 
engaged on the manufacture of hand-sewn boots, but these have largely 
disappeared, though there arc six substantial factories in the North now in 
existence. Saddlery for agricultural purposes is manufactured in a small way 
in many places, an d there arc two belting factories. 


vouvi. 


7 
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TABLE B I 

Imports of Hides and Skins into the United Kingdom Accqrding to Source of Origin, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 


QUANTITIES 


Article. 

1 

1 ' 92 a 

Couniries, 

I'oreicn ■ 
Couiitrien. 

Total. 

of Total 
retained. 

Enitiire 

CuuntrifS. 

From 

Koreien 

Coiinifies. 

Toitii. 

Per cent 
of Total 
retained. 

Calfskins, dry, cjvt. (oo) 

2,9 

14,4 

17.3 

I 

2.3 

9.6 

11,9 

62 

,, wet, cwt.foo) 

17.4 

15.,'; 

32.9 

18 

0.4 

25,6 

26,0 

9 > 

Hides, dry, cwt. (oo) . 

3 f' 4.4 

240,9 

605,4 

60 

234-3 

274.9 


67 

„ wet, cwt. (oo) . 

223,9 

574.4 

79 S ,4 

73 

131.7 

431.6 

563.3 

88 

Goatskins, No. (ooo) . 

10.040 

2,046 

12,095 

30 

8,209 

S'6 

ii.725 

31 

Sheepskins, woollcd. No. (ooo) 

— 


— 

_ 

11,503 

3.349 

14,851 

58 

„ ,, rwt. (ooo) 

f> 4 .': 

89 

734 

57 

630 

127 

757 

61 

„ pickled, No. (ooo) 


I,I 61 

7.534 

11 

3.554 

1,024 

4.578 

II 

„ „ cwt. (oo) 





100,0 

35.4 

> 35.5 

32 


TABLE B a 

Imports of Hides and Skins into the United Kingdom According to Source of Origin, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 


VALUE ,^(000) 


Article. 

1913 


Countries. 

From 

Koieiffii 

Countries 

Total. 

I'er cent 
of '1 oial 
teiained, 

Couiiuies. 

From 

Fureiffii 

Couniiies 

Total. 

Percent 
of T otal 
retained. 

Calfskins, dry 

>4 

120 

>34 

2 

9 

53 

62 

50 

„ wet 

75 

7 > 

>45 

21 

2 

>49 

1 S> 

90 

Hides, dry .... 

>.549 

>,005 

2,554 

56 

873 

1,018 

>,891 

71 

„ wet .... 

804 

2,211 

3 .o >4 

76 

473 

1,618 

2,091 

87 

Goatskins .... 

>.247 

24 > 

>,489 

3 > 

1,124 

72 

1,196 

33 

Sheepskins, woolled . . ' 

2,100 

3>5 

2 , 4>5 

56 

2.559 

429 

2 , 9 ^ 

38 

„ pickled 

568 

> 3 > 

699 

20 

36a 

102 

464 

>9 
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TABLE B 3 

MPonTS OF Tanning Materials into the United Kingdom According to Source of Origin, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 

QUANTITIES 


Article. 

i ')«3 


ciBi:,. 

Kr.jin 

^Korei^ii 

Ttiial. 

of 'l out 

Fiom 

C Donnies. 

Kolfii;!! 

f'oiiitiiies. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of Total 
reiaitied. 

anning bark, cwt. (oo) 

8i6,9 

75.2 

892,1 

24 

560,4 

63,1. 

623,3 

82 

xtracts for tanning, cwt. (oo) 

Not available by quantity 

164,1 

769.8 

933.9 

87 

iambier, cwt. (oo) 

8i,4 

20,4 

101,7 

92 

70.5 

' 5.0 

« 5.5 

92 

-lyrobalans, cwt. (oo) . 

564.5 

0,8 

565.2 

96 

503.0 

2,6 

505.6 

97 

umach, cwt. (oo) 

0,4 

163.7 

164,1 

89 

— 

104,4 

104,5 

99 

'’alonia ,, (oo) 


346.1 

346,1 

99 

1.4 

108,7 

no,I 

96 

hher tanng. materials, cwt.(oo) 

8,1 

24.7 

32,9 

77 

8,9 

30,2 

39.0 

88 


TABLE B 4 

MPORTS OF Tanning Materials into the United Kingdom According to Source of Origin, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 


value /(ooo) 


Aiticle. 


19 


• 

iq 2-2 

Kioni 

Kii>|.ire 

Countries. 

Foreign 

Couiittiev 

Total. 

I’er cent 
ol Total 
retained. 

From 

I'.mpire 

Countries. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of 'Total 
retained. 

'anning bark 

327 

21 

348 

21 

276 

21 

297 

81 

■xtracts for tanning 

42 

880 

923 ' 

97 

183 

789 

972 

83 

Jambier .... 

115 

27 

142 

89 

117 

24 

141 

91 

fyrobalans 

177 


177 

97 

183 

I 

184 

98 

umach .... 

— 

83 

83 

89 

— 

7 !fc 

71 

99 

^alonia .... 

— 

164 

164 

98 

1 

64 

65 

97 

)ther tanning materials 

4 

13 

'7 

76 

5 

21 

27 

89 

otal tanning materials 

665 

1,188 

1.854 

81 

• 765 

991 

1.757 

86 
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TABLE B 5 

Imports of Leather and Manufactured Skins into the United Kingdom According 
TO Source of Origin, Empire Country or Foreign Country 


(QUANTITIES 


AiticU. 

1 ■ 9«3 


From 

Kmpire 

Countries. 

From 

Foteiijn 

Couatries. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of Total 
retained. 

From 

Kinpire 

Countries. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

Per cent 
[ of Total 
retained. 

Rough«tanned calfskins, cwt. 

11,1 

2.3 

13.4 

99 

5.7 

0.3 

6,0 

95 

(oo) 







Rough-tanned hides (includ- 









ing sole leather, cwt. (oo) . 

302.7 

458,2 

760,0 

98 

181,0 

153.1 

34.2 

93 

Rough“tanned goatskins, cwt. 

75 . 

1.7 

77.3 

16 1 

33.7 

1,2 

34.9 

s* 

(oo) 









„ „ sheepskins, cwt. 

72.3 

16,4 

88,6 

44 

63.5 

5.0 

68,5 

50 

(oo) 







Other rough-tannfed skins, cwt. I 

0.7 

5.9 

6,7 

76 

— 

0.7 

0.7 

87 

(oo) 





1 




Box calf, cwt. (oo) 

— 

46,8 

46,8 

99 

1.4 

33.8 

35.2 

98 

Glac 6 kid, cwt. (oo) 

— 

47.9 

48,0 

91 

— 

30.4 

30.5 

93 

Japanned leather, cwt. (oo) . 

0,3 

>9.4 

19.7 

93 

1.4 

17,6 

19,0 

93 

Morocco, cwt. (oo) 

Other dressed leather, cwt. (oo) 

11,8 

0,3 

102,5 

0.3 

” 4.4 

100 

91 


66,5 

67.7 

97 


TABLE B 6 

Imports of Leather and Manufactured Skins into the United Kingdom According 
to Source of Origin, Empire Country or Foreign Country 


VALUE q;|ooo) 




1913 



1932 


Article. 

From 

Empire 

Countrier. 

Foieigti 

CounirisA, 

Total. 

I’er cent 
uf I'oial 
reiaiiied. 

From 

Empire 

Couatries. 

Fmeis^n 

Countriei, 

Total. 

Per cent 
of Total 
retained. 

Rough-tanned calfskins. 

87 ■ 

18 

los 

99 

55 

3 

58 

97 

„ „ hides (includ¬ 

ing sole leather) 

1,992 

1.957 

3.949 

98 

1,283 

921 

2,204 

93 

Rough-tanned goatskins 

943 

16 

959 

55 

678 

11 

689 

44 

„ ,, sheepskins 

701 

118 

819 

36 

854 

65 

919 

51 

Other rough-tanned skins 

4 

29 

33 

67 

I 

10 

10 

82 

Box calf .... 

I 

1,196 

I .>97 

98 

63 

1.495 

1.558 

96 

Glacii kid . . . .' 

2 

•,576 

>.578 

88 

3 

2,026 

2,028 

91 

Japanned leather . 

5 

609 

614 

90 

99 

1,012 

I,no 

91 

Morocco .... 
Other dressed leather . 

63 

'12 

1 7^43 

12 

1,306 

90 

83 

} 35 

2,115 

2,149 

95 
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TABLE B 7 

Imports of Leather Manufactures into the United Kingdom According to Source 
OF Origin, Empire Country or Foreign Country 


QUANTITIES 


Article. 

1 

1 1933 

From 

Empire 

Counirieii. 

From 

Foreien 

Cotintiies. 

Total. 

Percent 
of Total ' 
retained. | 

From 
F.mpfra 1 
Countries. 

From 

Foreif^rt 

Couiitnes. 

Total. 

Per cent 
of Total 
retained. 

rather gloves, doz. pairs (ooo) 

_ 

i.m 

'.474 

86 

_ 

448 

448 

88 

,, boots and shoes, doz. 









pairs (ooo) 

I 1 

226 

226 

93 

3 

124 

127 

89 

iCather belting, cwt. (oo) 

— 

5.21 

5.2 

94 


3,0 

3.0 

87 


TABLE B 8 

Imports of Leather Manufactures into the United Kingdom According to Source 
of Origin, Empire Country or Foreign Country 


VALUE i:{ooo| 


Article. 

1913 

1 _ 

From 

Empire 

From 

Foreign 

Countriei. 

Tot.tl. 

Per cpnl 
of Total ' 
retaine^. 

From 

Empire 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. ; 

ifTmal 

retained. 

.eather gloves 

_ 

1,800 : 

1,860 ■ 

86 

2 

1,20s 

1,207 

87 

,, boots and shoes 

I 

838 

839 

95 

15 

1 1,020 ! 

'.035 

90 

,, belting . 

— 

67 

67 

95 

— 

87 

87 

80 

•ther leather manufactures . 

— 

991 

991 

92 

3 

264 

267 

89 
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TABLE B 9 

United Kingdom. Census op Production, 1907 
Output by Tanners, Curriers,- Leather Dressers, and Leather Belting 


Manufacturers 

Quantity. Value £ 

j'1,346,000 CWt. 8,102,000 

Leather, undressed (including tanned hides and skins) . ] 5,238,000 sq. ft. 136,000 

V 585,000 doz. 450,000 

Total leather, undressed.8,688,000 

Leather, dressed (including hides tawed, curried, or other- / 386,000 cwt. 3,001,000 

wise dressed—except varnished—and curried or 144,238,000 sq. ft. 1,289,000 

tawed skins).I 1,223,000 doz. i,733>ooo 

Total leather, dressed.6,023,000 

( 13,000 cwt. 175,000 

Leather, varnished, japanned, or enamelled . . . ] 2,028,000 sq. ft. 100,000 

I 16,000 doz. 24,000 

Total leather, varnished, etc.299,000 

Machinery belting (leather). 109,000 cwt. 1,194,000 

„ accessories of leather.114,000 

Hat leather . '.89,000 

Leather laces.45,000 

Saddlery, harness and other leather goods.73,000 

V 7 ool . . ..13,802,0001b. . 681,000 

Hair.27,932,000 „ . 73,000 

Hides and skins, pickled, etc. •.230,000 

Machinery accessories of hide.91,000 

Parchment and vellum.46,000 

Waste products . . :.. . 318,000 

Other „ 184,000 

Work done for the trade . . ..204,000 

Total. 13,342,000 


Note.— Thfte was an appreciable amount of duplication in the returns relating to 
undressed and to dressed leather, as leather sold by tanners in the undressed state for 
dressing was returned by both seller and buyer in one form or the other. The total 
quantity of leather tanned (whether subsequently dressed or not) in the United Kingdom 
was computed at: * 

1,535,000 cwt. 

33,268,000 sq. ff. 

1,176,000 doz. of skins 


I £11,000,000 
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TABLE B 10 


United Kingdom. Census' of Production, 1907 
Persons Employed in Leather and Allied Industries 

(See Note to Table B ii) 



Average No. of Persons employed : 

Workshops. 

in Factories and 

Average No. 
of Outworkers. 



Wage Earners. 

[ Salaried Persons 




Trade. 

Males. 

Females. j Males. 

1 Females. 

Males. 1 

Females. 


Un>lor 
18 yrs. 
of age. 

Over ! 
18 yrs. ■ 
of age. : 

Under 
18 yrs, ' 
of iige. 

Over Under' 
18 yrs. 18 yrs- 
of age. j ofage.i 

Over 
18 yrs.' 
of age. . 

Under 
18 yrs. 
of age. 

Over 

iSyrs. 

ofage. 



Fellmongery 

Leather trade (tanning 

135 

L 444 : 

1 

1 

2 

37 ! 7 

j 

131 

— 

8 

_ 

— 

and dressing) . 

2,118 

23,119 

452 

979 i 156 

1,939 

19 

; 128 

— ; 

_ 

Saddlery and harness . 
Travelling bag and fancy 

1.576 

8,183 

845 

2,397! 78 

1 ! 

2,420 

48 

196 

99 

175 

leather goods . 

593 

2,512' 

1,032 

, 1,840 1 125 

537 

51 

115 

— j 



4,422 

35.258 

2,331 

5,253 i 366 

5,027 

! 118 

447 

99 

17s 


TABLE B n 

United Kingdom. Census of Production, 1907 
Value or Materim.s used, Outeut, etc., in Leather and Allied Industries 


Trade. 

Gross Output- 
Selling Value 
' or Value of 
Work done. 

Materials 

used. 

Cost. 

Work 
given out. 
Amount 
paid to 
other t'lnus. 

Net Output. 
Excess of 
column 1 
over 
columns 
■1 and 3. 

Persons 
employed 
except out¬ 
workers. 

Net output 
per person 
employed 
exciiidiog 1 
outworkers 

Horse 
power of 
engines at 
factories. 

Fellmongery . ' 

L I 

2,201,000 ! 

i 

2,054,000 

L 

i 

147,000 

1.674 

1 

83 

L 

699 

Leather trade (tan- ' 







22.609 

riing and dressing 

18,289,000; 

1 

14.84.1.000 

61,000 

3,385,000 

28,910 

117 

Saddlery and harness 

i 




68 

00 

trade 

2.22^,000 ' 

1,136,000; 

20,000 

1,077,000 

■ 5,743 

Travelling bag and 
fancy leather goods 

1 

1,271,000 

747,000' 


1 

1 524,000 

6,805 

• 

77 

362 


23,994,000 

18,780,000' 

81,000 

5 .i 33 .^>oo 

53,132 

345 

25,484 


Note. —The term “ Leather Trade ” used in the census is of wider significance than is 
usually understood, and embraces the manufacUire of machinery belting ; the figures of 
output also include the value of w'oo! and pickled pelts handled by tanners who arc also 
fellmongers. (Sec Table B 10.) 
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TABLE B 12 

Great Britain 

Numbers of Cattle, Sheep and Horses, Pre-War and 1922 


(All figures in thousands.) 



England. 

Wales. 

Scotland. 

Great Britain. 

Pre-War 

June, 

1022 

Pre-War 

June, 

1922 

Pre-War 

June, 

1922 

Pre-War 

June, 

1922 

Cows and heifers . 

2,062 

2,212 

286 

310 

436 

443 

2.784 

2.974 

Bulls. 

— 

70 

_ 

12 

__ 

18 

— 

lOI 

Other cattle, 2 years and above . 

1,017 

765 

95 

76 

232 

228 

1.345 

1,040 

„ „ I year and under 2 

1.053 

987 

186 

180 

279 

232 

1.519 

1.417 

„ „ under i year 

955 

937 

187 

174 

236 

221 

1.379 

1.338 

Total cattle . 

00 

0^ 

4.971 

754 

752 

1.183 

1,142 

7.027 

6,870 

Ewes for breeding.. 

5.563 

4,020 

1.495 

1,408 

2 . 97 * 

2,815 

10,120 

8,301 

Rams and ram-lambs 


100 


43 


80 

— 

232 

Other sheep, i year and above 

2,882 

■.. 57 < 

763 

567 

1,271 

1,030 

4.916 

3,109 

„ „ under j year 

5.970 

4.473 

1,291 

1.247 

2,762 

2.734 

10,022 

8,480 

Total sheep . 

H.415 

" 0.'73 

3.549 

3.265 

7,004 

6,659 

25.058 

20,122 

Total horses . 

1.245 

i,i8i 

161 

160 

205 

217 

1.441 

1,308 


Year. 

1920 


TABLE B 13 

Ireland 

Details of Sheep 

Sheep kept for breeding purposes. 

Rams. . Ewes. 

47,102 1,424,276 


Otlicr Sheep. 

1 year old Un<ler 

and up. I year. 

635,118 1,479,102 


Total Number 
of Sheep. 

3.585.598 


Details of Cattle, 1920 

Other Cattle. 


Year. 

Bu 31 s. 

Milch Cows. 

Heifers 
in Calf. 

2 years old 
and up. 

1 year old 
and under 

2 years. 

Under 

I year. 

Total 
Number 
of Cattle, 

1920 

41.994 

1,470,668 

106,797 

1,098,236 

1,109,075 

1,196,090 

5,022,860 

Year. 

Horses. 

Numbers of Live Stock 

Mule.s and 

jennets. Asses. Cattle. Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Goats. 

1913 

614,482 

30,338 

243.339 

4,932,625 

3,620,724 

1,060,360 

246,348 

1920 

624,266 

27,111 

226,553 

5,022,860 

3,585,598 

- 982,418 

244,914 
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TABLE B 14 

Summary of Statistics Collected Weekly in 1917 and 1918 Regarding Supplies 
OP Cattle Hides and Skins 


Numbers in Various Classes 
Ox AND Heifer-Hides 


Number, 1917 . 
Number, 1918 . 


Number, 1917 . 
Number, 1918 . 


Number, 1917 . 
Number, 1918 . 


90 lb. 

80-89 

7P-79 60-69 

, 50-59 

40 lb. 


and up. 

lb. 

lb. lb. 

lb. 

and under. 


48,600 

169,400 

427,900 625,300 505,300 

186,100 

] 

25,800 

120,500 

311,200 471,400 365,000 

123,000 

1416,900 



Cow-Hides 




Over 


Under 


Bull 

Casualty 

60 lb. 

50-59 lb. 50 11). 

Total. 

Hides. 

Hides. 

321,300 

259,800 64,100 

645,200 

98,300 

_ 

212,900 

215,500 73,000 

501,400 

80,400 

98,900 



Calfskins 




17 lb. 


Under 



Horse- 

and up. 

9-16 lb. 

ylb. 

Total. 

Kips. 

Hides. 

17,600 

138,900 

393.900 

550.500 

59,000 

62,500 

20,600 

194,700 

496,600 

711,900 

102,600 

195,100 


TABLE B 15 

Summary of Statistics Collected Weekly in 1917 and 1918 Regarding Supplies of 
Cattle Hides and Skins 


monthly variation in NUMBERg 



1917 

I 9 tS 

No. o( 
weeks 

Numl)cr of Hides and Skins. 

No. of 
weeks 

• Number of Hides and Skins. 

Ox and 
Heifer 
(000) 

Cow 

(00) 

Bull 

(<.o) 

Calf 

(00) 

Ox and 
Heifer 
' (000) 

Cow 

(00) 

BuU 

(00) 

Calf 

(00) 

January . 

4 

142 

44,8 

6.9 

30.3 

.4 

118 

49.2 

5.9 

55.0 

February 

4 

>35 

49.2 

8.7 

28,2 

4 

104 

42.7 

7.2 

45.5 

March . 

5 

171 

59.9 

12,5 

46.0 

5 

130 

52.1 

10,5 

83.4 

April 

4 

144 

45.3 

10,3 

49.2 

4 

99 

36.9 

9.4 

60,7 

May 

4 

144 

50.7 

12,4 

59.1 

4 

92 

32.1 

' 9.5 

63.3 

June 

5 

154 

61,4 

14.3 

39.8 

5 

69 

29.9 

9.0 

83.9 

July 

4 

”5 

42.4 

5.4 

34.8 

4 

68 

32.3 

5.2 

42,2 

August . 

4 

146 

47.9 

5.0 

46.1 

5 

109 

43.1 

6,1 

47.0 

September 

5 

205 

57.5 

5.7 

57.7 

4 

128 

38.4 

5.5 

41,8 

October . 

4 

185 

48.3 

4.2 

66,1 

4 

153 

41.1 

4.7 

59.3 

November 

4 

196 

59.8 

4.5 

50.5 

5 

209 

58.7 

3.7 

73.9 

December 

s 

227 

78.1 

8.4 

42.7 

4 

136 

46.9 

3.7 

53.9 
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TABLE B i6 

United Kingdom. Sheepskin Statistics, 1917-18 







Fellmongered Pelts Sold. 




Raw 

Total No. 


Sheep. 



Lambs. 


Weekly Average 
fyr mooths. 

Skios 

pur¬ 

chased. 

of Fell- 
mongered 
Pells sold. 

Extras. 

Firsts 

or 

Seconds or 
Light 

Thirds 

or 

Supers. 

Firsts 

or 

Seconds 

or 



Primes. 

ftimes. 

Belows. 


Primes. 

Belows. 

1917 

dor. 

(loz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

doz. 

July . . 

i 7>335 

16,031 

1.758 

4,100 

1,221 

719 

3.639 

3.620 

972 

August 

20,726 

17.650 

876 

3.945 

1.497 

832 

4.634 

4.714 

1.173 

September . 

21,683 

20,364 

2,612 

4.930 

1.795 

852 

4.315 

4.908 

1.149 

October 

21,398 

20,333 

3.425 

6,801 

2,204 

716 

3.025 

3.303 

864 

November . 

22,117 

21,546 

4.784 

7.833 

2,117 

550 

2,646 

2.924 

693 

December . 

18,485 

18.472 

3.637 

7.304 

2,175 

569 

2,042 

2.134 

608 

191S 










January 

17.740 

17.151 

3.901 

7.048 

1.930 

555 

1.674 

1,606 

438 

February 

9.073 

15.632 

3.150 

6.935 

1.984 

610 

1.275 

1,203 

474 

March 

■9.738 

9.781 

1,960 

4.399 

1,201 

520 

588 

692 

421 

April . 

9.779 

9.437 

I1932 

4.312 

1.139 

459 

512 

673 

40S 

May 

8,3.81 

8.639 

1,809 

3.813 

973 

594 

469 

577 

404 

June 

10,138 

8.316 

1,428 

2,246 

868 

1.193 

1,117 

858 

606 


TABLE B 17 

Exports of Hides and Skins from the United Kingdom, According to Country of 
Destination, Empire Countries and Foreign Countries 


Article. 

Quantities 

1913 

To To 

Empire Foreign 

Countries. Countries. 

Total. 

To 

Empire 

Countries. 

1922 

To 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

Hides from imported cattle 
slaughtered in U.K., cwt. (oo) 

6.4 

13.1 

19.5 

_ 

3.6 

3,6 

All other hides and calfskins, 
cwt. (00) .... 

' 12,9 

185.3 

198.4 

7,1 

■ 134.0 

141.1 

Sheep-and lambskins, woolled,- 
cwt. (00) .... 

3>7 

3.7 

_ 

8.4 

8,4 

Sheep- and lambskins, No. (ooo) 

Not available 


I 

331 

332 

Other sheep- and lambskins, cwt. 

(00) . 

Not available 


_ 

90.5 

90.5 

Other sheep- ancTlambskins, No. 
(000). 

89 8,405 

8,494 


4,384 

4,384 

Hides from imported cattle , 
slaughtered in U.K. 

Values. 

28 46 

74 


16 

16 

All other hides and calfskins . 

50 . 

592 

642 

34 

392 

426 

Sheep- and lambskins, woolled . 

— 14 

14 

— 

31 

31 

Other sheep- and lambskins 

4 

497 

501 

— a. ■ 

267 

267 
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TABLE B 18 

United Kingdom Transit Trade in Hides, 1913 and 1921 

VALUE £(000) 


1013 I<)21 


Foreign Country ol Origin. 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Russia. 

0 

00 

93 

30 

10 

Norway. 

15 

12 

4 

4 

Denmark. 

4 > 

25 

15 

15 

Germany. 

164 

152 

1 

I 

German West Africa ..... 

13 

13 

— 

— 

„ East Africa. 

3 

2 


— 

Holland. 

I 2 I 

117 

86 

86 

Java. 

7 

7 

24 

23 

Belgium. 

51 

48 

16 

15 

France . 

319 

262 

230 

218 

French West Africa. 

68 

57 

— 

— 

„ Somaliland. 

68 

68 

4 

4 

Madagascar. 

19 

16 

II 

— 

Switzerland. 

— 

— 

17 

17 

Portugal . 

75 

28 

51 

25 

Portuguese East Africa. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Italy. 

528 

504 

192 

190 

Italian East Africa. 

3 

3 

— 

— 

Egypt. 

27 

16 

t 

t 

Siam .. 

6 

4 

— 

— 

China. 

95 

•48 

51 

22- 

iO.pan . .. 

10 

9 

2 

2 

Ltiitcd States ...... 

33 

25 

103 

lOl 

Costa Rica. 

I 

I 

— 

— 

Colombia. 

40 

12 

13 

10 

Venezuela ....... 

I 

I 

3 

— 

Ecuador . 

22 

15 

9 

5 

Chile. 

14 

10 

46 

29 

Brazil ....... 

•69 

39 

226 

142 

Uruguay. 

9 

J 

202 

158 

Argentine. 

882 

861 

1.157 

977 

Total Countries stated .... 

3,288 

2,459 

2,496 

2,057 

Percentage retained from stated Foreign 





Countries. 

— 

. 76 


82 


t under the head of “ Foreign Country ” in 1913* ** Empire Country 

in 1921. 
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TABLE B i8— continued. 


VALUE £( 000 ). 


Empire Country of Origin 

1913 

192: 

.Imported. 

detained. 

Imported. 

Ketained. 

Channel Islands. 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Malta .... ... 

6 

6 

I 

I 

Egypt . 

t 

t 

3 

2 

Gambia .... ... 

27 

— 

6 

— 

Gold Coast ... ... 

20 

10 

— 


Nigeria ....... 

82 

24 

131 

69 

Cape of Good Hope ..... 

468 

82 

149 

— 

Natal .... ... 

357 

107 

204 

168 

Zanzibar ....... 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Kenya . 

162 

153 

69 

— 

Uganda . . . • . 

39 

38 

— 

— 

Aden. 

49 

36 

28 

20 

India. 

351 

161 

272 

— 

Straits Settlements. 

135 

100 

32 

j 6 

Hong-Kong. 

4 

3 

23 

21 

Australia. 

682 

469 

232 

182 

New Zealand. 

24 

I 

80 

66 

British West Indies. 

18 

10 

18 

16 

„ Guiana . ■. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total Countries stated. 

2.433 

1,209 

J.259 

572 

Percentage retained from stated Empire 
Countries . . . • . 

- 

50 

- 

45 


t Egypt fell under the head of “ Foreign Country ” in 1913, but “Empire Country 
in 1921. 
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TABLE B 19 

United Kingdom Transit Trade in.Goatskins, 1913 and 1921 

VALUE £(000) 


Foreign Country of Origin. 

1913 

19^1 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Imported, 

Retained. 


France . 

15 

4 

5 

s 

French West Africa. 



2 

2 

Turkey. 

9 

6 



Egypt. 


3 

t 

t 

Morocco. 

36 

4 

I 

I 

China. 

28 

2 


— 

United States. 

7 

■ 7 



Total Countries stated .... 

lOI 

26 


H 

Percentage retained from stated Foreign 





Countries. 

— 

26 

— 

97 


Empire Country of Origin. 

1913 

1921 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Egypt . 

t 

• t 

3 

I ^ 

Nigeria. 

‘3 

14 

45 

9 

l.'.ipe of Good Hope. 

411 

166 

135 

95 

Isiatal. 

27 • 

27 

14 

14 

Zanzibar. 

6 

5 

— 

— 

Kenya . 

12 


17 

10 

Aden. 

82- 

20 

52 

9 

India. 

686 . 

135 

37<> 

25 

Total Countries stated .... 

1.237 

3f>7 

642 

163 

Percentage retained from stated Kmpire 
Countries. 


29 

• 

25 


t Egypt fell under the head of “ Foreign Country ” in 1913, but “ Empire Country 
in 1921. 
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TABLE B 20 

Unitep Kingdom Transit Trade in Sheep and Lambskins (Woolled and Pickled), 

19-13 AND 1921 
VALUE iJfiOO) 




1921 

Foreign Country of Origin. 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Imported. 

Retained. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Egypt ■ ■ . 

Morocco. 

Chile. 

Argentine. 

57 

52 

28 

7 

>35 

39 

3 

>9 

80 

34 

40 

28 

t 

146 

S*) 

36 

28 

t 

09 

23 

Total Countries stated .... 

3>8 

136 

250 

156 

Percentage retained from stated Foreign 
Countries. 


43 

- 

62 


Empire Country of Origin. 

ly 

Imported. 

Retained. 

192 

Imported. 

I 

Retained. 

Egypt . 

Cape of Good Hope . 

Natal . 

Aden . . • • • 

Mesopotamia. 

India . 

Australia . . • • • 

New Zealand . 

Falkland Islands . . • • 

t 

807 

>59 

92 

23 

920 

642 

>7 

t 

323 

i 5 f> 

3 

590 

177 

>7 

6 

5 «> 

169 

105 

It 

34 

479 

367 

8 

6 

170 

>58 

76 

to 

222 

180 

3 

Total Countries stated .... 

2,660 

1,266 

1,760 

825 

Percentage retained from stated Empire 


48 


47 

Countries . 

__ 

- 


t Egypt fell under the head of " Foreign Country ” in I9i3» but “ Empire Country 
in 1921. 
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TABLE B 21 


United Kingdom 


Consumption of Vegetable Tanning Materials in Great Britain and Ireland 
EMPIRE COUNTRIES 


Material. 

Country 

of 

Origin. 

1913 


1922 


Tanning 

Con¬ 

tent. 

Weight 

Tons. 

Tanning 

Units. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Tanning 

Units. 

Value. 



Per cent 



1 



i 

Wattle bark 

South Africa 

34 

10,720 

d.liSO 

80,000 

0 

0 

8,670 

242,000 

Myrobalans 

India . 

32 

27,160 

8,830 

171,000 

24,570 

7,8()0 

180,000 

Wattle extract . 

South Africa 

60 

— 

nil 

— 

6,500 

3.900 

149,000 

Gambler. 

Straits Settle- 









ments 

36 

4,680 

1,680 

130,000 

3.950 

1,420 

110.000 

Tarch bark 

(it. Britain . 

10 

800 

80 

\ 60,000 

800 

• 80 

■t 70,000 

Oak bark 

Gt. Britain & 




1 



1 


Ireland . 

11 

12,000 

1,320 

J 

10,000 

1,100 

i 

Myrobalan extract 

India . 

60 









(solid) 







» j» 


26 

1,200 

560 

I'^,000 

1,400 

650 

27,000 



liquid) 







Hemlock extract 

Canada 

60 

300 

180 

4,000 

300 

180 

6,000 

Miscellaneous 









materials 



400 

200 

4,000 

600 

0 

0 

7,000 

Miscellaneous 









extracts 

1 

1 


2,000 

1,000 

25,000 



— 

'I’otal: Empire 

i 








Countries 



59,260 

0 

0 

487, OOP 

73,620:24,160 

820,000 


FORKIC.N COUNTRIES 


Chestnut extract 


Quebracho „ 
Sumach . 
Valonia . 

: „ extract 

JAIgarobilla 
(Miscellaneous 
materials 
Miscellaneous 
extracts 


Total; Foreign 
Countries 


United States 
iFrancc 
Italy . 
Argentine . 
Italy . 

Turkey and 
Greece . 
Turkey 
[Chile . 


3'otal 


29 

4,900! 1,450 

j 46,000 

500 

150 

13,000 

27 

35,800 

: 9 . 5 *^o 

430,000 

18,600 

5,020 

335.000 

27 

7,000 

1,900 

' 88,000 

0,900 

1,860 

137,000 


8,100 

5,100 

142,000 

10,700 

6.740 

259,000 

28 

*.-4 

Cj 

0 

0 

2,040 

74,000 

5.150 

1.440 

71,000 

31 

0 

0 

S.310 

0 

0 

0 

5.300 

1,640 

63,000 

64 

1,100 

700 

26,000 

460 

300 

16,000 

47 

— 

— 

— 

900 

420 

13,000 


650 

200 

6,000 

1.300 

• 400 

16,000 


1,000 

0 

0 

14,000 

• 

1,100 

330 

26,000 


82,950 

28,580 

987,000 

50,910 

18,300 

949,000 

■ 

142,210 

0 

00 

0 

0 

po 

*0 

0 

8 

42,460 

1,769,000 
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TABLE B 22 

Imports of Raw Hides and 3 kJN 3 , Leather, etc., injo Great Britain 
BY Ports 


QUANTITIES 


Commodity. 

All Ports. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Bristol. 

Hull. 

Glasgow. 

South¬ 

ampton. 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913'1921 

191311921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

Hides, cwt. (000). 

>453 

870 

535 

5 » 

455 

235 

6 s I >5 

202 

27 

16 

10 

118 

57 

,, (percent).. 

100 

100 

V 

59 

31 

27 

5 2 

H 

3 

2 

I 

8 

7 

(ioatskms. No. (000) 

I 2 . 0 Q? 

445 ^ 

3.187 

1,581 

6.01 

2,2q6 

f t 

474 

29 

t 

t 


549 

„ (per cent) 

100 

100 

26 

35 

5 “ 

51 

t t 

4 

I 

t 

T 

18 

12 

Leather, cwt. (000) 

1.175 

387 

317 

5 <> 

577 

270 

53 4 

5 

2 

33 

14 

13 

3 

„ (per cent) . . 

100 

100 

27 

14 

49 

70 

5 ■ 

— 

I 

3 

4 

I 

1 


t Not known. 


TABLE B 23 

Imports of Raw Hides and Skins, Leather, etc., into Great Britain dv Forts 


VALUE l{ooo) 


Commodity. 

All Ports. 

Liverpool. 

London, 

Bristol. 

Hull. 

Glasgow. 

South¬ 

ampton. 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913:1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1911 

Hides. 

S.847 

3.753 

2,312 

2,254 

1,890 

972 

259 

67 

600 

102 

54 

45 

486 

236 

„ (per cent) . 

100 

I bo 

40 


32 

26 

4 

2 

10 

3 

1 

1 

3 

0 

Sheep and lambskins . 

1 . 114 : 2.080 

172 

120 

2,206 

1.376 

t 

t 

58 

72 


t 

632 

493 

„ „ (per cent) 

100 

100 

6 

6 

71 

66 

t 

t 

2 

3 

t 

1 

20 

23 

Goatskins . 

1,489 

7'9 

374 

260 

644 

334 

f 

r 

48 

3 



369 

I2I 

„ (per cent) 

100 

100 

25 

36 

43 

46 

t 

238 

t 

3 

t 

t 

t 

25 

17 

Leather . . . 

10,572 : 8.146 

2,198 

1,395 

5.563 

5,315 

30 

60 

76 

216 

134 

492 

197 

„ (per cent) 
Extracts for dyeing and 

100 

100 

21 


53 

64 

2 


I 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

tanning . 

1,408 

'.407 

646 

1.039 

f 

t 

46 

29 

48 

76 

96 

37 

t 

t 

„ „ (per cent). 

100 

100 

46 

74 

t 

t 

3 

2 

3 

— 

7 

3 

t 

t 


t; Not known. 
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TABLE B 24 
United Kingdom 

Production of Sole Leather in 1917 
(a) Vegetable Tanned Bends. 



Weight of Ixind. 

Native. 

No. (000) Tons. 

Wct-saltcil. 

No. (000) Tons. 

Pry anil dry-solted. 
No. (000) Tons. 

Total. 

No. (000) Tons. 

Under 8 Ib. . 

82 

257 

48 

150 

852 

2,670 

982 

3.077 

8-10 Ib. . 

153 

614 

128 

513 

801 

3.215 

1,082 

4.342 

10-12 lb. . 

309 

1,518 

405 

1,987 

606 

2.970 

1,320 

6.475 

12-14 lb. . 

34 (> 

2,oof) 

710 

4.125 

279 

1.615 

L 335 

7.746 

14-16 lb. . 

314 

87 

2,108 

971 

6,510 

1.35 

900 

1.420 

9,518 

Over i6 lb. . 

657 

575 

4.370 

4 ' 

310 

703 

5.337 

Total 

1,291 

7,160 

2.837 

• 7.<''55 

2.714 

11,680 

.6,842 

36.49s 



[b) Chrome Tanned Bends. 

Under 7 iron. 7 iron ami over. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. 

No. 

Total. 

Tons. 

All classes 

98,600 310 105,400 480 

204,000 

790 


(c) Struck Rolled and Pinned Shoulders. 



Under (»iron, 

No. Tons. 

6 iron and over. 
No. Toms. 

Total. 

No. Tons. 

All "lasses 

1 , 220,000 

3.050 

2 , 020,000 

3.420 

3,240,000 

6,470 


(J) Struck Rolled and Pinned Bellies, 




Under 

No. 

5 irun. 

Tons. 

5 iron and over. 
No. Tons. 

Total. 

No. Tons. 

All classes 

1,720,000 

3,820 

5,050,000 

14.030 

6,770,000 

17,850 



Summary. 





Native 

and wet-salted 
Total, bciid.sovcr 12 lb. 

(dthcr 
veget.able 
tanned,bcn<ls. 

Chrome 

bends. 

Shoulders. 

Bellies. 

^Number . 
^Tons 

66,605 

3,003,000 

19,876 

3,836,000 

16,619 

204,900 

790 

a,24.0,000 

iij 470 

6,770,000 

17,850 
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TABLE B 

25 




United States 



Details of Leather Exported to United Kingdom 



QUANTITIES 




Unit, 

1913 

19^0 

1921 

Leather for belting . 

lb. 

Not available 

240 

381 

Carriage and upholstery leather . 


Not available by quantity 


Glove leather .... 



» >» 


Patent . 

ft.’ 

Not available 

4,231.915 

8 , 449,901 

Sole „ .... 

lb. 

31,041,728 

8,060,178 

5.001,542 

Calf and kip upper leather 

ft. 

1,840,731 

3,299.257 

6,139,578 

Goat and kid „ „ 

ft. 

43,889,909 

25,571,316 

14,038,553 

Cattle sides, grain and finished splits 

. 

Not available 

4,903,994 

1,864,175 

,, wax and rough splits 

lb. 

„ 

2,336,539 

858,478 

All other upper leather 


Not available by quantity 


„ leather 



1 y> 


Children’s boots and shoes 

pairs 

27,394 

11,107 

2,633 

Men’s „ „ , . 


306,564 

224,709 

26,727 

Women’s ,, • 

,, 

254,219 

496,697 

127,962 

Gloves . '. . . 

. doz. pairs 

Not available 

17,537 

124 

Slippers. 

pairs 

4,143 

1,496 

6,981 

Harness and saddles . 


Not available by quantity 


Leather belting 

lb. 

Not available 

255.023 

50,334 

All other leather manufactures . 


Not available by quantity 



TABLE B 26 




United States 



Details op Leather Exported 

TO United Kingdom 



value (dollars) 





1913 

1920 

1921 

Leather for belting . 


77,'.38 

284 

343 

Carriage and upholstery leather . 


6,142 

8,629 

3,297 

Glove leather .... 


2,516 

55.259 

1,277 

Patent.' . 


629,498 

3,217,739 

2,679.365 

Sole leather . , . , 


7.185,405 

3.954.984 

1,397,990 

Calf and kip upper leather 


471,688 

2,542,046 

2,239,342 

Goat and kid „ . 


7,063,804 

5,867,868 

3,919,260 

Cattle sides, grain and finished splits 


— 

1,570,088 

490,938 

,, „ wax and rough splits 



1,062,966 

226,803 

All other upper leather 


3,479,044 

1,532,183 

271,088 

„ „ leather 


850,699 

947,105 

256,253 

Children’s boots and shoes 


22,920 

28,386 

3,316 

Men’s „ . 


782,713 

1,433.451 

126,247 

Women’s „ „ . . 


527.970 

3,037.633 

530,047 

Gloves. 



325,620 

2,169 

Harness and saddles . 


11.494 

6,865 

2,946 

Slippers. 


7.420 

2,184 

8,848 

Leather belling ’ . . . 

• 1 


522,579 

93,269 

All other leather manufactures . 


279,101 

1 , 337 , 99 ' 

284,747 

Total , 

• 2 '. 397.554 37.453.862 

12 , 547,547 
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TABLE B 27 

Exports of Leather from United Kingdom According to Country of Destination, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 

quantities 



1013 

To Kmpire To Foreign To Empire 

1922 

To Foreign 


Article. 

Countries. Countries. Total. Countries. 

Countries. 

Total. 

Sole leather, cwt. (oo) . 

Undressed ox and cow leather, cwt. 

9.1 

58.0 

67,1 

(00). 

7 

48,8 

8 

49.5 

Undressed calf leather, cwt. (oo) . 

— 

8 

„ kip leather, cwt. (oo) . 

22,6 117,6 140,2 — 

4.4 

4.4 

„ goat leather, cwt. (oo) . 

— 

0.3 

0,3 

,, sheep leather, cwt. (oo) 

I 

11,5 

11,6 

„ other sorts, cwt. (oo) 

3.5 

26,6 

30,1 

Patent and enamelled leather, cwt. 


(00). 

I,I 2,9 4,0 8 

’ 2.3 

3.1 

Box calf, cwt. (00) 

3.3 

7.6 

10,9 

Glace kid, cwt. (oo) 

9 

U 3 

2,2 

Other upper leather, cwt. (oo) 

, 5.5 

• 20,6 

26,1 

Dressed hide calf and kip (not for 

24,1 87,4 111,5 



upper leather), cwt. (oo) . 
Dressed sheep, goat, and kid (not for 

1,2 

2,6 

3.9 

upper leather), cwt. (oo) . 

I,I 

5.3 

(1,4 

Other dressed leather, cwt. (oo) 

2.5 

11,6 

14.1 


TABLE B 28 


Exports of Leather from United Kingdom According to Country of Destination, 
Empire Country or Foreign Country 



\ ALUE £(000) 




191 3 

1922 



To Empire- Tol'urcign To Empire 

To Foreign 


Artirlo. 

Countries. Countries. Tot.il. Countries. 

Countries. 

Total. 

Sole leather .... 

l . 120 

S8i 

701 

Undressed ox and cow leather 

1 II 

463 

474 

Undressed calf leather 

I 

8 

9 

„ kip . 

\ 1S9 1,054 '1243 

33 

33 

>, goat „ . 

. 

9 

9 

,, sliecp . 

I 2 

186 

188 

,, other sorts . 

48 

272 

320 

\ *atent and enamelled leatlicr 

22 70 92 34 

III 

HS 

1 lox calf. 

80 

164 

244 

1 Since kid. 

50 

•72 

122 

j )ther upper leather 

97 

449 

546 

1 )rcsseJ hide, calf, and kip (not for 




; upper leather) .... 

358 1,774 2,132 28 

72 

100 

Pressed sheep, goat, and kid (not for 

• 



1 upper Icatlicr) .... 

97 

. 335 

432 

pthcr dressed leather . 

60 

367 

427 

Total 

569 3,898 3,467 628 

3.122 

3.750 
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TABLE B 29 

Exports of Leather Manufactures ^rom United Kingdom" According to Country of 
Destination, Empire Country oh Foreign Country 




QUANTITIES 




1913 



1922 



To To 


To 

To 



Empire Foreign 


Empire 

Foreign 


Article. 

Countries. Countries. 

'I'otal. 

Countries. Countries. 

Total. 

Boots, men’s, doz. pairs (000) 

1 





„ women and children’s, doz. 

CO 

0^ 

U4S3 

120 

67 

187 

pairs (ooo)- .... 



226 

79 

30s 

Leather apparel .... 

Figures of quantifies not available 



Gloves, doz. pairs (000) 

93 136 

229 

17 

'5 

32 

Belting, cwt. (00) 

19,9 29,0 

48.9 

S,8 

8,1 

15,9 

Saddlery and harness, cwt. (00) 

Not available 


9.5 

2,0 

".5 


TABLE B 30 

Exports of Leather Manufactures from United Kingdom According to Country of 
Destination, Empire Country or Foreign Country 


Article. 


To 

Empire 

CounUics. 

1913 

To 

Foreign 

Countries. 

VALUE £(000) 

To 

Empire 
Total. Countries. 

1922 

To 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total. 

Boots, men’s 

„ women and children's ■ 

.3 

j 

2.634 

1,560 

4.194 

873 

1.047 

557 

348 

1.430 

1.395 

Leather apparel . 


Included in Unenumerated 

14 

51 

65 

Gloves .... 


141 

229 

370 

61 

74 

135 

Belting .... 


264 

419 

683 

289 

231 

520 

Saddlery and harness . 


267 

179 

446 

112 

72 

184 

Trunks, bags, and solid leather goods 

Included in Uncnumcrated 

59 

77 

136 

Fancy leather' goods 


„ 

,, 


III 

91 

202 

Leather sports „ 


„ 

„ 

,, 

22 

84 

106 

Unenumerated leather goods 


349 

334 

683 

96 

114 

210 

Total 


3.655 

2,721 

j 

i 

1 

2.684 

1,699 

4.383 
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TABLE B 31 

Imports of Wet Calfskins 

Total Imports: 32,942.cwt. {;£i 45 . 45 i) 25,982 cwt. (£151,035) 

1922. 

From Empire Countries : 17,405 cwt. (£74,665) in 1913, 362 cwt. (£1,870) in 
1922. 

( Australia ): 16,398 cwt. (£71,374) W'S- 186 cwt. (£750) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 15,537 cwt. (£70,786) in 1913, 25,620 avt. (£149,165) 
in 1922. 

( Russia ): 5,720 cwt. (£25,125) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

( Denmark ): 355 cwt. (£1,091) in 1913, 995 cwt. (£ s >°^(>) 1922. 

( Netherlands ): 886 cwt. (£4,093) in 1913,1,973 cwt. (£10,395) « 1922. 
( Belgium ): 1,253 cwt. (£7,431) in 1913, 279 cwt. (£1,366) in 1922. 

( France ): 5,661 cwt. (£26,717) in 1913, 13,643 cwt. (£86,097)' 922 . 

( Italy ): Not known in 1913, 3,186 cwt. (£20,722) in 1922. 

(United States of America ): '65 cwt. (£200) in 1913,3,403 i^vt. (£14,127) in 1922. 


TABLE B 32 

Imports of Wet Hides 

Total Imports : 798,381 cn ’ t . (£3,014,381) in 1913, 563,283 cwt. (£2,090,157) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: 223,936 civt. (£803,718) in 1913, 131,677 cwt. 
(£472.01.3) in 1922. 

(Cape of Good Hope ): 10,458 cwt. (£37,354) m 1913, 4,138 cwt. (£14,125) m 
1022. 

( Natal ): 57,660 cwt. (£205,529) in 1913, 42,113 cwt..(£146,484) in 1922. 
(British India ): 28,622 cwt. (£84,054) in 1913, 194 cwt. (£948) in 1922. 
( Australia ): 113,331 cwt. (£435,464) ‘n 1913, 56,079 cwt. (£213,224) in 1922. 
(New Zealand ): 1,458 cwt. (£5,033) in 1913, 13,220 cwt. (£42,091) in 1922. 
(British West India islands ): 5,645 cwt. (£17,576) in-1913, 2,962 cwt. (£9,446) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 574,445 cwt. (£2,210,663) in 1913, 431,606 cwt. 
(£1,618,144) in 1922. 

( Russia ): 92,170 civt. (£259,774) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

( Sweden ): 11,167 cwt. (£29,523) in 1913, 4 cwt. (£18) in 1922. 

( Norway ): 2,284 cwt. (£6,903) in 1913, t,6i6 cwt. (£2,405) in 1922. 

( Denmark ) : 13,680 cwt. (Iz^fij^) in 1913, 32.5 C'vt. (£l, 455 ) in 1922. 
( Germany ): 27,610 cwt. (£94,588) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

( Netherlands ) : 19,532 cwt. (£66,879) in 1913, 48,087 cwt. (£152,1*80) in 1922. 
( Belgium ): 10,007.cwt. (£33,691) in 1913, 8,295 cwt. (£37,996) in 1922. 
( France ): 36,754 cwt. (£122,879) in 1913, 21,675 cwt. (£107,291) in 1922. 
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' Portugal ) : 20,759 cwt. (,£73,083) m 1913,108 cwt. (^420)i 9 *, 2 - 
' Italy ): 119,702 cwt. (£513,509) owt. (£270,574) m 1922. 

[ China ): 8,908 cwt. (£35.869) I 9 i 3 , 4*6 cwt. (£2,070) 

'United States ): 8,800 cwt. (£20,966) in 1913, 51,058 cwt. (£126,833) m 1922. 
^ Chik ); 3,414 cwt. (£11,687) in 1913,17.964 cwt. (£60,421) in 1922. 

' Brazil ): 24 cwt. (£90) in 1913, 44,546 cwt. (£150,721) in 1922.. 

’ Uruguay ): 1,317 cwt. (£ 5 . 93 °) i 9 i 3 . 33.749 cwt. (£111.328) » 922 . 

[ Argiitine ): 186,780 cwt. (£868,851) in 1913, 108,575 avt. (£443.844) m 1922. 


TABLE B 33 

Exports of Imported Wet Hides 

Total Exports : 219,165 cwt. (£734,594) in 1913,68,186 cwt. (£266,777) m i 922 - 
To Empire Countries : 15,593 cwt. (£66,394) in 1913, 4,061 cwt. (£23,155) 

To Foreign Countries : 203,572 cwt. (£668,200) in 1913, 64,125 cwt. (£243,622) 
in 1922.' 


TABLE B 34 

Exports of Imported Wet Cai.fskins 

Total Exports : 26,996 cwt. (£114,076) m 1913, 2,276 cwt. (£15,005) m 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 1,375 cwt. (£5,497) m 1913, '.270 

To Foreign Countries: 25,621 cw't. (£108,579) in 1913, 1,006 cwt. (£5,653) 

(United Smes ): 22,513 cwt. (£97,016) in 1913, 480 cwt. (£2,530) in 1922. 


TABLE B 35 

Imports of Dry and Dry-Salted Calfskins 

Total Imports : 17,313 cwf. (£134.257) 'n 1913. i.i ,945 cwt. (£62,154) m 1922. 
Frorn Empire Countries :• 2,878 cwt. (£14.429) m * 913 . 2,312 cwt. (£9,144) 

( Capeo/cood Hope ): 637 cwt. (£3,732) in 1913,193 cwt. (£965) m 1922. 
(Kmya Colony ): 552 cwt. (£2,532) m 1913, 69 cwt. (£250) m 1922. 

(British India ): 507 cwt. (£2,048) in 1913, 1,540 cwt. (£5,468) in 1922. 

(New South Wales ): 419 cwt. (£2,151) m 1913, not known in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries ; 14,435 cwt. (£119,828) in 1913, 9,633 cwt. (£53.010) 

( Rus 2 i ) Tm-J cwt. (£87,250) in 1913, 3.624 cwt. (£23,614) in 1922. 

( Sweden ): ly cwt. (£182) in 1913,' 136 cwt. (£826) in 1922. 

( France ): 1,685 cwt. (£9,766) m 1913, 632 cwt. (£4,221) in 1922. 

( China ): 580 cwt. (£2,229) in 1913, 210 cwt. (£1,019) m 1922. 
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TABLE B 36 

Imports of Dry and Dry-Salted Hides 

Total Imports : 605,376 cwt. (,£2,554,210) in 1913, 508,076 cwt. (,£1,891,161) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: 364,446 cwt. (,£i, 549 . 40 S) "QiS. 233.232 cwt. 
(,£873,182) in 1922. 

( Egypt ) : See below for 1913, 107 cwt. (,£343) in 1922. 

(British West Africa ): 31,322 cwt. (,£126,553)‘ 913 . 9.707 cwt. (,£33,802) m 
1922. 

(Cape of Good Hope ): 90,878 cwt. (,£427,358) in 1913, 49,155 cwt. (£192,970) 
in 1922. 

( Natal ): 32,831 cwt. (£151,169) in 1913, 29,094 cwt. (£114,083) in 1922. 
(British East Africa ): 44,172 cwt. (£200,910) in 1913, 33,074 cwt. (£108,443) 
in 1922. 

(Aden and Dependencies ) : 10,339 cwt. (£48.692) m 1913, 4,602 cwt. (£14,507) 
in 1922. 

(British India ): 70,554 cwt. (£263,951) in 1913, 50,145 Cwt. (£200,642) in 1922. 
(Straits Settlements ) ; 40,371 cwt. (£134.501) m 1913, 8,481 cwt. (£25,327) in 
1922. 

( Hong - Kong ): 978 cwt. (£3,004) in 1913, 3,938 cwt. (£25,119) in 1922. 
( Australia ) : 36,253 cwt. (£171,707) “ 1913. 34 ,i 55 civt. (£120,835) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 240,930 cwt. (£1,004,805) in 1913, 274,844 cwt. 
(£1,017,979) in 1922. 

( Russia ) : 57,300 cwt. (£207,761) in 1913, 44,946 cwt. (£142,108) in 1922. 
( Germany ): 16,669 cwt. (£66,600) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

( Netherlands ): 13,462 cwt. (£46,998) in 1913, 10,215 dvt. (£32,578) in 1922. 
(Java) : 2,034 cwt. (£7,070) in 1913, 4,693 cwt. (£18,879) in 1922. 

( Belgium ): 2,360 cwt. (£10,046) in 1913, 16 cwt. (£75) in 1922. 

( France ): 36,393 cw1. (£159,841) in 1913, 10,492 cwt. (£30,935) in 1922. 
(French West Africa ): 13,350 cwt. (£68,139) in 1913, not known in 1922. 
(French Somaliland ): 13,045 cwt. (£67,544) in ' 9 i 3 , 3 , 03 t cwt. (£8,751) in 1922. 
( Madagascar ): 4,717 cwt. (£18,589) in 1913, 7,806 cwt. (£25,390) in 1922. 
(French Indo - China ): 16,180 cwt. (£49,237) in 1913, 1,100 cwt. (£4,699) in 
1922. 

( Egypt ): 6,055 cwt. (£23,207) in 1913, see above for 1922. 

( China ): 11,315 cwt. (£50,159) in 1913, 5,191 cwt. (£32,774) in J922. 

(United States ): 1,472 cwt. (£5,617) in 1913, 43,667 cwt. (£179,347) m 1922, 
( Colombia ): 8,709 cwt. (£40,oo'7) in 1913, 9,159 cwt. (£37,927) in 1922. 
( Ecuador ): 4,950 cwt. (£22,012) in 1913, 7,156 cwt. (£28,897) in 1922. 

( Peru ): 636 cwt. (£2,574) in 1913, 9,i86 cwt. (£30,439) in 1922. 

( Brazil ): 11,546 cwt. (£69,369) in 1913, 21,091 cwt. (£88,724),in 1922. 
( Uruguay ): 220 cwt. (£1,200) in 1913, 16(384 cwt. (£63,485) in 1922. 
( Argentine ) : 2,538 cwt. (£12,701) in 1913, 65,662 cvt. (£234,709) in 1922. 
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TABLE B 37 

Exports of Imported Dry and Dry-Salted Calfskins 

Total Exports : 17,096 cwt. (,£132,169) in 1913, 4,544 cwt. (,£30,390) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 934 cwt. (^4,673) in 1913, none in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries ; 16,162 cwt. (,£127,496) in 1913, 4,544 cwt. (£30,390) 
in 1922. 

TABLE B 38 

Exports of Imported Dry and Dry-Salted Hides 

Total Exports : 245,622 cwt. (£1,130,871) in 1913, 168,148 cwt. (£544,423) in 
1922. 

To Empire Countries : 24,121 cwt. (£124,721) in 1913, 1,652 cwt. (£8,013) in 
1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 221,501 cwt. (£1,006,150) in 1913, 166,496 cwt. 
(£ 536 , 4 ‘o) in 1922 - 

TABLE B 39 

Imports of Raw Sheep- and Lambskins, with Wool on. 

Total Imports : 734,484 cwt. (£2,415,267) in 1913, (14,851,406 skins) 757,386 
cwt. (£2,988,090) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries; 645,277 cwt. (£2,100,178) in 1913, (11,502,901 
skins) 630,178 cwt. (£2,558,928) in 1922. 

{Cape of Good Hope ): 244,022 cwt. (£806,763) in 1913, (4,830,021 skins) 
244,693 cwt. (£970,127) in 1922. 

( Natal ): 49,204cwt. (£> 59 - 337 )1913. (i,232,297skins) 64,322cwt.(£257,253) 
in 1922. 

{Aden and Dependencies ) : 13,327 cwt. (£85,572) in 1913, (886,714 skins) 13,181 
cwt. (£105,833) in 1922. 

{British India ): 5,729 cwt. (£16,349) in 1913, (222,811 skins) 4,783 cwt. 
(£30,879) in 1922. 

{ Australia ): 272,932 cwt. (£854,866) in 1913, (3,506,820 skins) 254,482 cwt. 
(£1,020,153)611922. 

{New Zealand ): 52,311 cwt. (£152,117) in 1913, (605,518 skins) 42,155 cwt. 
(£140,792) in 1922. 

From Foreign. Countries : 89,207 cwt. (£315,089) in 1913, (3,348,505 skins) 
127,208 cwt. (£429,162) in 1922. 

{ Russia ): 16,714 cwt. (£56,778) in 1913, (1,112,954 si^ins) 26,012 cwt. (£62,529) 
in 1922. 

[ Chile ) : 24,619 cwt. (j{;7^,226) in 1913, (398,295 skins) 27,818 cwt. (£71,124) 
in 1922. • 

[ Argentine ) : 7,903 cwt. (£23,021) in 1913, (329,702 skins) 22,520 cwt. (£70,644) 
in IQ22. 
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TABLE B 40 

Imports of Pickled Sheep- and Lambskins 


Total Imports : 7 , 533-798 skins (£699,091) in 1913, (4,578,458 skins) 135,481 
cwt, (£464,155) in. 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 6,373,270 skins (£568,208) in 1913., (3,554,171 skins) 
100,043 cwt. (£361,781) in 1922. 

( Australia ): 668,484 skins (£65,446) in 1913, (163,946 skins) 5,841 cwt. 
(£17,575) in 1922. 

(New Zealand ): 5,548,269 skins (£489,736) in 1913, (3,225,625 skins) 91,798 

cwt. (£330.483) in 1922- 

From Foreign Countries : 1,160,528 skins (£130,883) in 1913, (1,024,287 skins) 
35,438 cn\'t. (£102,374) in 1922. 

( Chile ) : 480,107 skins (£62,159) in 1913, (567,906 skins) 19,826 cwt. (£57,096) 


in 1922. 

( Argentine ): 152,772 skins (£15,535) in 1913, (110,105 skins) 5.983 cwt. 
(£21.585) in 1922. 


TABLE B 41 

Exports of Imported Sheep- and Lambskins, with Wool on 

Total Exports: 312,411 cwt. (£1,069,048) in 1913, (6,227,117 skins) 297,028 
cwt. (£1,145,026) in 1923. 

To Empire Countries: 1,524 cwt. (£4,577) in 1913, (9,555 skins) 627 cwt. 
(£2,172) in 1922. 

To I-'orcign Countries: 310,887 cwt. (£1,064,471) in 1913,"(6,217,562 skins) 
296,401 cwt. (£1,142,854) in 1922. 


TABLE I! 42 

Exports of Imported Pickled Sheep-' and Lambskins 
Total Exports: 6,716,190 skins (£561,460) in 1913, (4,086,843 skins) 90,920 

cwt. (£372,694) in 1922- , . ^ ^ 

To Empire Countries : 187,340 skins (£14,442) in-1913, (5,947 skins) 99 cwt. 

(X338)in 1922. • 

To Foreign Countries : 6,528,850 skins (£547,018) in 1913, (4,080,896 skins) 
90,821 cwt. (£372,356) in 1922- 


TABLE B 43 

Imports of Raw Goatskins 

Total Imports: 12,094,788 skins (£1,488,893) in 1913, 8,724,207 skins 
(£1,196,080) in 1922. • 

From Empire Countries : 10,048,737 skins (£1,247,469) in 1913, 8,209,018 
skins (£1,124,644) in 1922. 
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{British West Africa )-. 197,984 skins (^£13,414) in 1913, 1,018,310 skins 

(£100,939) in 1922- 

[Cape of Good Hope ): 2,549,599 skins {£411,182) in 1913, 1,077,569 skins 
(/i90,98o) in 1922. 

( Natal ): 282,661 skins (£27,491) in 1913, 84,955 skins (£16,619) in 1922, 
(British East Africa ): 182,414 skins (£19,081) in 1913', 14,590 skins (£2,418) 
in 1922. 

(Aden and Dependencies ) : 842,069 skins (£82,279) in 1913, 807,120 skins 
(£94-835) in 1922. 

(Bntuh India ): 5,933,071 skins (£686,097) m 1913, 5,155,878 skins (£713,273) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 2,046,051 skins in 1913, 515,189 skins 

(£71.436) in 1922. 

( Russia ): 528,337 skins (£53,069) in 1913, 72,760 skins (£10,989) in 1922. 
( France ): 118,489 skins (£15,269) in 1913, 36,092 skins (£2,471) in 1922. 
( Algeria ): 12,052 skins (£1,398) in 1913, 2,160 skins ( l . 2 SS ) in 1922. 

( Morocco ): 396,539 skins (£36,097) in 1913, 23,283 skins (£2,263) in 1922. 
( China ): 292,877 skins (£28,281) in 1913, 60,117 skins (£8,766) in 1922. 

TABLE B 44 

Imports of Undressed Animal Skins not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : Not known in 1913, 2,826,512 skins (£103,395) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Not know n in 1913,1,910,231 skins (£49,428) in 1922. 
(Aden and Dependencies ): Not known in 1913, i ,511,128 skins (£39,264) in 1922. 
( Hong - Kong ) : Not known in 1913, 25,461 skins (£3.453) in 1922. 

( Australia ): Not known in 1913, 101,354 skins (£669) in 1922. 

“From Foreign Countries': Not known in 1913, 916,281 skins (£53,967) in 1922. 

TABLE B 45 

Exports of Imported Goatskins 

Total Exports : 8,493,072 skins (£1,019,611) in 1913,6,000,063 skins (£800,318) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 32,228 skins (£6,917) in 1913, 143,882 skins (£15,542) 
in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 8,460,844 skins (£1,012,694) in 1913, 5,856,181 skins 
(£784,776) in 1922. 


TABLE B 46 

Exports of Imported Skins, other than Fur Skins and Goat, 
Sheep and Calk 

Total Exports : Included in B 47 for 1913, 1,392,169 skins (£47,885) in 1922. 
All of these went to foreign countries. 
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TABLE B 47 

Exports of Imported Skins and Furs not otherwise Specified 
Total Exports; 15,600,003 skins (;£ 3 .i 57 >SS 3 ) in i 9 > 3 . included in B 46 for 

IQ22« * * 

To Empire Countries : 113,527 skins (£43',466) in 1913, included in B 46 for 

1022 . 

To Foreign Countries : 15,486,476skins (£3,114,087) in 1913, included in B 46 
for 1922. 

TABLE B 48 

Imports of Bark for Tanning 

Total Imports ; 892,054 cwt. (£348,082) in 1913, 686,141 cwt. (£317,061) in 

From Empire Countries: 816,886 cwt. (£327.223) in 1913.623,363 cwt. (£296,710) 
in 1922. 

{Natal): 811,222 cwt. (£325,228) in 1913, 554.>34 cwt. (£273,289) m 1922. 
(Australia): 3,179 cwt. (£1,129) in 1913, not known m 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 75,168 cwts. (£20,859) in 1913, 62,778 cwt. (£20,351) 
in 1922. 

(Madagascar) : Not known in 1913, 8,140 cwt. (£3,277) m 1922. 

(Portuguese East Africa) ; 6,280 cwt. (£1,905) 'n 19 ^ 3 . 4.262 cwt. (£2,079) 'n 

Re-c.xports ‘ : 677,627 cwt. (£276,795) in 1913, 115,337 cwt. (£56,045) in 1922. 

TABLE B 49 

Imports of Sumach 

Total Imports: 164,100 cwt. (£83,161)in 1913,104,467 cwt. (£70,769) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 396 cwt. (£130) in 1913, 20 cwt. (£25) m 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 163,704 cwt. (£83,031) in 1913,104,447 cwt. (£70,744) 
in 1922. 

(Italy): 153,200 cwt. (£80,064) in 19 '.!. 103,136 cwt. (£69,305) in 1922. 
Re-exports : 18,091 cwt. (£8,805) in 1913, r,334 cwt. (£1,146) m 1922. 


TABLE B 50 


Imports of Gamdier 


Total Imports ; 101,712 cwt. (£142,026) in 1913,85,518 cwt. (£141,005) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries ; 81,352 cwt. (£115,168) in 1913,70,523 civt. (£116,089) 
in 1922. 

{Straits Settlements ): 81,148 cwt. (XiM» 75 ^) * 9 ^ 3 - 68,869 cwt. 

in 1922. 

Almost entirely to Foreign Countries. 
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From Foreign Countries : 20,360 cwt. (£26,858) in 1913,14,995 ^wt. (£24,316) 
in 1922. 

(Dutch Possessions in the Indian Seas): 16,436 cwt. (£20,937) “t I9i3>4i2s8 
cwt, (£7,522) in 1922. 

(China): 900 cwt. (£1,389) in 1913, 8,985 cwt. (£13,678) in 1922. 

Re-exports : 8,134 cwt. (£14,833) ih 1913, 6,659 ctvt. (£12,035) in 1922 - 

TABLE B 51 

Imports of Myuobai.ans 

Total Imports : 565,222 cwt. (£176,855) in 1913, 505,642 cwt. (£184,430) in 
1922. 

From Empire Countries : 564,462 cwt. (£176,621) in 1913, 503,043 cwt. 
(£183,217) in 1922. 

(British India): 564,462 cwt. (£176,621) in 1913, 501,043 avt. (£182,590) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 760 cwt. (£234) in 1913, 2,599 cwt. (£1,213) in 1922. 
Re-exports : 22,003 cwt, (£6,277) 'n *9131 I5>c82 cwt. (£4,469) in 1922. 

TABLE B 52 
Imports of Valonia 

Total Imports ; 346,092 cwt. (£164,208) in 1913,110,090 cwt. (£64,980) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : None in 1913, 1,380 cwt. (£663) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 346,092 cwt. (£164,208) in 1913, 108,710 cwt. 
(£64.317) in 1922. 

(Turkey, Asiatic): 337,733 cwt. (£160,304) m 1913, 24 cwt. (£18) m 1922. 
(Smyrna): Not known in 1913, 99,628 cwt. (£59,225) in 1922. 

Re-exports : 3,841 cwt. (£2,706) in 1913, 4,085 cwt. (£2,061) in 1922. 

TABLE B 53 

Imports of Crude Takning Materials not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : 32,935 cwt. (£16,533) in t9t3.39.031 cwt. (£26,804) in 1922- 
From Empire Countries : 8,194 cwt. (£3,904) in 1913, 8,857 cwt. (£5,467) in 
1922. 

(British India) : 7,975 cwt. (£3,828) in 1913, 5,605 cwt. (£3,509) in 1922. 
(British West India Islands): Not known in 1913,1,452 cwt. (£923) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 24,741 cwt. (£12,629) in > 9 * 3 . 3°.'74 cwt. (£21,337) 
in 1922. 

(Dutch West India Islands): 5,795 cwt. (£2,855) in 1913, 5,751 cwt. (£3,986) 
in 1922. 

(Peru): 4,890 cwt. (£2,936) in 1913, 1,740 cwt. (£1,229) in 1922. 

(Chile): Not known in 1913, 18,594 cwt. (£13,200) in 1922. 

Re-exports : 7,579 cwt. (£3,832) in 1913, 4,653 cwt. (£2,735) in 1922- 
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TABLE B 54 

Imports of Oak Extract 

Total Imports : Included in B 57 for 1913,18,128 cwt, (£19,589) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: Included in B 57 for 1913, 18,128 cwt. (£19,589) 
in 1922. 

(Belgium): Included in B 57 for 1913, 1,413 cwt. (£1,617) in 1922- 
(France) : Included in B 57 for 1915, 2,999 cwt. (£2,920) in 1922. 

(Italy): Included in B 57 for 1913, 10,191 cwt. (£11,168) in 1922. 

Re-exports : Included in B 57 for 1913, 156 cwt. (£144) in 1922. 

TABLE B 55 

Imports of Chestnut Extract 

Tot.il Imports : Included in B 57 for 1913, 470,505 cwt. (£419,45?)1922- 
From Foreign Countries : Included in B 57 for 1913, 470,505 cwt. (£419,45?) 
in 1922. 

(France): Included in B 57 for 1913, 365,880 cwt. (£326,6(^1) in 1922. 

(Italy) : Included in B 57 for 1913, 87,752 cwt. (£75,711) in 1922. 

(United States) : Included in B 57 for 1913, 5,341 cwt. (£6,201) in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 57 for 1913, 4,775 cwt. (£6,949) in 1922. 

TABLE B 56 

Imports of Quebracho Extract 

Total Imports : Included in B 57 for 1913, 251,988 avt. (£306,872) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 57 for 1913, 1,490 cwt. (£1,593) in* 
1922. 

Fiom Foreign Countries : Included in B 57 for 1913, 250,498 cwt. (£ 30 S> 2 ? 9 ) 
in 1923. 

(Argentine) ; Included in 1 ! 57 for 1913, 221,390 cwt. (£268,979)30 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 57 for 1913, 78,582 cwt. (£101,507) in 1922. 


TABLE B 57 

Imports of Tanning Extracts (not including Oak, Chestnut and 
Quebracho in 1922) 

Total Imports : £922,600 in 1913, 193,315 cwt. {£225,861) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £42,443 in 1913, 162,634 cwt. (£181,279) in 1922. 
(Natal) : Not known in 1913, 128,078 cwt. (£147,559)*922- 
(British India) : £13,343 in 1913, 28,174 cwt. (£26,613) in 1922. 

(Straits Settlements) : £4,695 in 1913, 400 cwt. (£550) in 1922^ 

(Canada) : £4,136 in 1913, 5,982 cwt. (£6,557) in 1922. 

(British West India Islands) : £19,064 in 1913, not known in 1922. 
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From Foreign Countries: ^£880,157 in 1913, 30,681 cwt. (£44,582) in 

1922. 

(Germany) : £25,747 in 1913, 1,993 cwt. (£1,016) in 1922. 

(Dutch Borneo): £6,8^0 in 1913, not known in 1922. 

(Belgium) : £18,955 ‘n 1913, 874 cwt. (£1,160) in 1922. 

(France): £429,886 in 1913, 1,597 cwt. (£ 4 i 24 i) in 192^. 

(Italy): ,£88,047 9 > 2 I 7 cwt. (£10,223) in '922. 

(Turkey Asiatic): £26,107 in 19131 not known in 1922. 

(Smyrna) : Not known in 1913, 10,231 cwt.'(£15,545) in 1922. 

(United States): £46,028 in 1913, 3,763 cwt. (£6,486) in 1922. 

(Argentine) : £167,196 in 1913, not known in 1922. 

Re-exports : Not known in 1913, 36,864 cwt. (£55,208) in 1922. 


TABLE B 58 

Imports of Rough-Tannfd Hide Leather (Including Sole Leather but 
■ not Rough-Tanned Calf) 

Total Imports : 760,935 cwt. (£3,949,199) in 1913, 334,189 cwt. (£2,204,500) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: 302,723 cwt. (£1,992,485) in 1913, 181,022 cwt. 
.(£1.283,066) in 1922. 

(British India): 196,894 cwt. (£1,360,500) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 
63 in 1922. 

(Straits Settlements) : 4,709 cwt. (£24,944) in ’ 913 . included in B 59, 60, 62 
and 63 in 1922. 

'■(Australia): 45,844 cwt. (£277,360) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 63 in 
1922. 

(New Zealand) : 1,988 cwt. (£12,964) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 63 
in 1922. 

(Canada) : 50,515 cwt. (£295,457) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 63 in 
1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 458,21.2 cwt. (£1,956,714) in 1913, 153,167 cwt. 
(£921,434)“ 1922. 

(Germany) : 62,205 cwt. (£223,878) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 63 
in 1922. 

(Belgium): I4,'986 cwt. (£55,583) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 and 63 in 
1922. 

(France): 8,119 cwt. (£31,902) in 1913, included in B 59,60,62 and 63 in 1922. 

(United States): 362,678 cwt. (£1,589,496) in 1913, included in B 59, 60, 62 
and 63 in 1922. 

Re-exports: 14,978 cwt. (£96,800) in 1913, 19,893 cwt. (£150,327) in 1922. 
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TABLE. B 59 

Imports of Sole Leather 

Total Imports : Included in B 58 for 1913,149,911 cwt. in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 41,202 cwt, (£2^1,876) 
in 1922. 

(Australia): Included in B 58 for 1913, 26,168 cwt. (£177,039) in i922. 
(Canada): Included in B 58 for 1913, 12,321 cwt. (£91,503) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 108,709 cwt. (£660,818) 
in 1922. 

(France) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 3,993 cwt. (£58,133) in 1922. 

(Austria) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 5,539 cwt. (£46,278) in 1922. 

(Hungary) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 1,008 cwt. (£10,043) 'n '922. 

(Czecho-Slovakia): Included in B 58 for 1913, 3,639 cwt. (£30,242) in 1922. 

i United Stales): Included in B 58 for 1913, 84,186 cwt. (£438,458) in 1922. 
Ic-cxports : Included in B 58 for 1913, 5,950 cwt. (£54,781) in 1922. 

TABLE B 60 

Imports of Rougii-Tanned Ox and Cow-Hide Leather 

Total Imports : Included in B 58 for 1913,148,279 cwt. (£1,086,729) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 130,874 cwt. (£946,269) 
in 1922. 

(British India '): Included in B 58 for 1913, 126,087 cwt. (£911,072) in 1922. 
(Australia) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 3,138 cwt. (£21,699)^ 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 17,405 cwt. (£140,460) 
in 1922. 

(F'tince): Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,363 cwt. (£26,262) in 1922. 

(Austria): Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,253 cwt. (£19,952) in 1922. 
(Czechoslovakia): Included in B 58 for 1913, 1,709 cwt. (£13,691) in 1922. 
(United States) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 6,380 cwt. (£57,059) in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 58 for 1913, 3,957 cwr. (£30,149) in 1922. 

T.\BLE B 6r 

Impout.s of Rough-Tanned Calfskins 

Total Imports : 13,363 cwt. (£105,243) in 1913, 5,982 cwt. (£58,301) in 1922. 
Frorn Empire Countries ; 11,108 cwt. (£86,761) in 1913, 5,681 cwt. (£54,904) 
in 1922. 

(British India) : 10,420 cwt. (£79,148) in 1913, 5,681 cwt. (£54,904) in 1922. 
(Australia): 619 cwt. (£7,282) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

* Most of the leather included under this headinjjis probably th.et known b\6he trade designa¬ 
tion of East India Tanned Kip.” A separate record is now made by the authorities of the latter, 
but it is clear that the^cscription is not generally used by importers (sec B 6a). 
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From Foreign Countries: 2,255 cwt. (/;i8,482) in 1913, 301 cwt. (£3,397) in 
1922. 

(France): 264 cwt. (£2,033) in 1913, 164 cwt. (£1,983) in 1922. 

(United States): 1,254 (£^>652) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

Re-exports; 115 cwt. (£1,041) in 1913, 318 cwt. (£2,208) in 1922. 

TABLE B 62 

Imports of Rough-Tanned Kips 

Total Imports ; Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,428 cwt. (£16,022) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,401 cwt. (£15,831) 
1922. 

(British India)' : Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,401 cwt. (£15,831) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : Included in B 58 for 1913, 27 cwt. (£igi) in 1922. 
(United States): Included in B 58 for 1913, 6 cwt. (£26) in 1922. 

Re-exports : Included in B 58 for 1913, 9,986 cwt. (£65,397) *n 1922. 

TABLE B 63 

Imports of Rough-Tanned Hide Leather, not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports ; Included in B 58 for 1913, 33,571 cwt. (£149,055) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries: Included in B 58 for 1913,6,545 cwt. (£29,090) in 1922. 
(British India) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 5,943 cwt. (£26,101) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 38 for 1913, 27,026 cwt. (£119,965) 
in 1922. 

(France) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,091 cwt. (£36,429) in 1922. 

(United States) : Included in B 58 for 1913, 20,915 cwt. (£66,320) in 1922. 
Rc-exports : Included in B 58 for 1913, 2,319 cwt. (£14,329) in 1922. 

TABLE B 64 

Imports of Rough-Tanned Go.atskins 

Total Imports : 77,287 cwt. (£958,841) in 1913, 34,901 cwt. (£688,505) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 75,561 cwt. (£943,051) in 1913,33,656 cwt. (£677,952) 
in 1922. 

(British West Africa): 12,588 cwt. (£91,499) in 1913, 793 cwt. (£9,308) in 1922. 
(British India!) : 62,935 cwt. (£851,091) in 1913, 31,045 cwt. (£653,586) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 1,726 cwt. (£15,790) in 1913, 1,245 cwt. (£10,553) 
in 1922. 

(Turkey) : 1,085 cwt. (£8,786) in 1913, not known in 1922. 

Re-exports : 65,342 cwt. (£912,548) in 1913, 15,179 cwt. (£384,141) in 1922. 

‘ See note to'n 6o. Tlie apparent cx(»;ss of re-exports over Imports is probably largely 
aceounted for, by tire fact that goods have been included under the heading “ Tanned Kips ” for 
re-export which were imported as “ Rough-Tanned Cow Hides.” 
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TABLE B 6s 

Imports of Rough-Tanned Sheepskins 

Total Imports : 88,646 cwt. (,£819,076) in 1913, 68,518 cwt. (,£918,876) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 72,275 cwt. (£701,095) in 1913,63,537 cwt. (£853,532) 
in 1922. 

(British India): 39,253 cwt. (£547,914) in 1913, 28,604 cwt. (£600,919) in 1922. 
[Australia): 30,217 cwt. (£139,640) in 1913, 26,942 cwt. (£185,267) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 16,371 cwt. (£117,981) in 1913, 4,981 cwt. (£65,344) 
in 1922. 

[France): 6,638 cwt. (£48,292) in 1913, 1,405 cwt. (£30,040) in 1922. 

[Turkey Asiatic) : 6,167 cwt. (£45,866) in 1913, not known in 19221 
Re-exports : 49,938 cwt. (£523,881) in 1913, 34,368 cwt. (£452,603) in 1922. 


TABLE B 66 

Imports of Unspecified Rough-Tanned Skins 

^otal Imports : 6,665 cwt. (£33,438) in 1913, 730 cwt. (£10,232) in 1922. 
|From Empire Countries : 724 cwt. (£4,181) in 1913, 44 cwt. (£611) in 1922. 
^’rom Foreign Countries ; 5,941 cwt. (£29,257) in 1913, 686 cwt. (£9,621) in 
-I 1922. 

|Re-cxports ; 1,562 cwt. (£10,360) in 1913, 93 cwt. (£1,805) ‘t* ^922. 


TABLE B 67 

Imports of Box and Willow Calf Upper Leather 

E Total Imports : 46,834 cwt. (£1,196,640) in 1913,.33,163 cwt. (£1,557,780) in 
1922. 

'rom Empire Countries; 35 cwt. (£666) in 1913, 1,369 cwt. (£62,590) in 
1922. 

Canada): 9 cwt. (£135) in 1913, 1,369 cwt. (£62,566) in 1922. 

'rom Foreign Countries; 46,799 cwt. (£1,195,974) in 1913, *33,794 cwt. 
I (£1,495,190) in 1922. , . 

pCermany): 28,313 cwt. (£826,273) in 1913, 13,607 cwt. (£535,407) in 1922. 
^Netherlands) ; Not known in 1913, 8,245 cwt. (£390,377) in 1922. 

'[France): 10,521 cwt. (£167,580) in 1913, 1,388 cwt. (£38,390) in 1922. 
'[United States): 6,185 cwt. (£158,236) in 1913, 9,483 cwt. {£482,634) in 
[ 1922. * 

iRe-exports ; 612 cwt. (£21,181) in 1913, 829 cwt. (£57,194) in 1922. 

VOL. v;.—9 
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TABLE B 68 

Imports of GLAci Kid Upper Leather 

Total Imports: 47,999 cwt. (£i,S7^,i7i) in 1913, 30,472 cwt. (£2,028,311) in 
J922. 

From Empire Countries ; 80 cwt.'(£2,4oo) in 1913, 50 cwt. (£2,554) in 19^2. 
From Foreign Countries: 47,919 cwt. (£1,575,971) in I 9 t 3 > 3 °> 42 * 
(£2,025,757) in 1922. • 

(Germany): Not known in 1913, 830 cwt. (£51,065) in 1922. 

(Netherlands ): Not known in 1913, 707 cwt. (£56,645) in 1922. 

(France): 74 cwt. (£2,173) in 1913, 2,501 cwt. (£179,665) in 1922. 
(Switzerland): Not known in 1913, 714 cwt. (£51,709) in 1922. 

(United States): 45,964 cwt. (£1,510,164) in 1913, 24,420 cwt. (£1,620,802) 
in 1922. 

Re-exports : 4,455 cwt. (£190,993) in 1913, 2,061 cwt. (£172,986) in 1922. 


TABLE B 69 

Imports of Patent, Varnished, Japanned, and Enamelled Leather 

Total Imports: 19,872 cwt. (£613,603)10 1913,18,999 cwt.(£1,110,472) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 234 cwt. (£4,846) in 1913, 1,424 cwT. (£98,645) in 
1922. 

(Canada): 234 cwt. (£4,846) in 1913, 1,424 cwt. (£98,645) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 19,438 cwt. (£608,757) in 1913, 17,575 cwt. 
(£1,011,827) in 1922. 

(Germany): 15,442 cwt. (£451,286) in 1913,1,914 cwt. (£68,549) in 1922. 
(Netherlands): Not known in 1913, 3,193 cwt. (£215,451) in 1922. 

(France): Not known in 1913, 275 cwt. (£20,527) in 1922. 

(United States): 3,403 cwt. (£142,504) in 1913,12,140 cwt. (£703,720) in 1922. 
Re-exports ; 1,263 cwt. (£61,797) in 1913, 1.408 cwt. (£97,236) in 1922. 

TABLE B 70 

Imports of Upper Leather, other than Box and Willow Calf, 
Glac^ Kid and Patent 

Total Imports : Included in B 71 for 1913, 30,593 cwt. (£976,461) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 737 cwt. (£18,641) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 29,856 cwt. (£957,820) 
in 1922. 

(Germany): Included in B 71 in 1913, 1,336 cwt. (£ 37 , 944 ) in 1922. 
(Netherlands) : Included in B 71 for 1913, 2,154 cwt. (£75,478) in 1922. 
(France): Included in B 71 for 1913, 3,080 cwt. (£116,855) in 1922. 

(IJnited Slates) : Included in B 71 Tor 1913, 21,545 cwt. (£677,225) in 1922. 
Re-exports Included in B 71 for 1913,1,335 cwt. (£70,805) in 1922. 
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TABLE B 71 

Imports of Dressed Leather, including Upper Leather, other 
THAN Box and Willow Calf, GLACit Kid, and Patent 

Total Imports : 114,380 cwt. (£1,305,790) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 
1922. 

From Empire Countries : 11,838 cWt. (£62,517) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 
74 for 1922. 

(Canada): 11,019 cwt. (£57,689) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 102,542 cwt. (£1,243,273) in 1913, included in B 72, 
73, 74 for 1922. 

(Germany): 16,487 cwt. (£326,448) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 1922. 
(Belgium ): 2,775 cwt. (£56,165) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 1922. 
(France): 41,401 cwt. (£525,163) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 1922. 
(United States ): 38,713 cwt. (£281,183) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 
1922. 

Re-exports : 10,348 cwt. (£228,432) in 1913, included in B 72, 73, 74 for 1922. 


TABLE B 72 

Imports of Dressed Leather not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : Included in B 71 for 1913, 26,557 cwt. (£671,<273) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 350 avt. (£13,450) m 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913,"26,207 cwt. (£657,823) 
in 1922. 

(Fruhce ); Included in B 71 for 1913, 7,706 cwt. (£349,664) in 1922. 

(United States) : Included in B 71 for 1913, 13,027 cwt. (£216,949) in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 71 for 1913, fc6 cwt. (£26,623) in 1922. 


TABLE B 73. 

Imports of Hide, Calf, and Kip Dressed Leather, other than 
Upper Leather 

Total Imports : Included in B 71 for 1913, 3,782 cwt. (£182,842) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 42 cwt. (£2,141) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 3,740 cwt. (£180,701) in 
1922. 

(France ); Included in B 71 for 1913, 2,354 cwt. (£114,694) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in B 71 for 1913',' 874 cwt. (£44,911) in 1922. 
Re-exports ; inelpded in B 71 for 1913, 103 cwt. (£5,439) in 1922. 
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TABLE B 74 

Imports of Sheep, Goat, and Kid Dressed Leather, other than 
Upper Leather 

Total Imports : Included in B 71 for 1913, 6,714 cwt. (£319,472) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : Included in B 71 for 1913, 18 cwt. (£723) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries ; Included in B 71 for 1913, 6,696 cwt. (£318,749) in 
1922. 

(France) : Included in B 71 for 1913, 4,786 cwt. (£232,214) in 1922. 

(Untied States): Included in B 71 for 1913, 648 cwt. (£28,271) in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 71 for 1913, 171 cwt. (£10,408) in 1922. 


TABLE B 75 

Imports of Leather Boots and Shoes 

Total Imports : 226,184 doz. pairs (£839,133) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 615 doz. pairs (£798) in 1913, included in B 77 for 
1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 225,569 doz. pairs (£838,335) in 1913, included in 
B 77 for 1922. 

(Germany) : 32,947 doz. pairs (£76,522) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 
(France) : 25,352 doz. pairs (£113,101) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 
(Switzerland) : 60,178 doz. pairs (£192,164) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 
(Austria-Hungary) : 24,691 doz. pairs (£78,530) in i9i3, included in B 77for 1922. 
(United States): 73,004 doz. pairs (£352,497) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 
Re-exports : 14,941 doz. pairs (£38,836) in 1913, included in B 77 for 1922. 


TABLE B 76 

Imports of Leather Boots and Shoes (Men’.s) 

Total Imports : Included in B 75 for 1913, 17,103 doz. pairs (£136,676) in 
1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 75 for i 9 i 3 > *> 55 ^ PRit® 

in 1922. • /• o \ 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 75 for 1913, i 5)547 (£t 29 i 3 ^) 

in 1922. 

(Germany): Included m B 75 for 1913, i, 4(>5 pairs (£i,2cp) in 1922. 
(Switzerland) I Included in B 75 for 19131 6,114 pairs (£56,286) in 1922. 
(United States): Included in B 75 for 1913, 6,406 doz. pairs (£61,787) in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 75 for 1913, 804 doz. pairs (£3,863) 'o 1922. 
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TABLE fi 77 

Imports of Leather Boots and Shoes (Women’s and Children’s) 

^otal Imports; Included in B 75 for 1913, 109,979 doz. pairs (,£899,558) in 

f 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 75 for 1913, 1,153 (£8,374) 

in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: Included in B 75 for 1913, 108,826 doz. pairs 
(£891,184) in 1922. 

{Germany): Included in B 75 for 1913, 12,996 doz. pairs (£18,326) in 1922. 

(Belgium): Included in B 75 for 1913, 2,274 doz. pairs (£25,783) in 1922. 

(France): Included in B 75 for 1913, 16,170 doz. pairs (£176,430) in 1920. 

(Sviitzerland): Included in B 75 for 1913, 42,947 doz. pairs (£428,648) in 1922. 

(Austria): Included in B 75 for 1913, 6,675 doz. pairs (£39,810) in 1922. 

(Czechoslovakia) : Included in B 75 for 1913, 7,642 doz. pairs (£34,763) in 
1922. 

(United States): Included in B 75 for 1913, 19,609 doz. pairs .(£i^ 4 ' 935 ) in 
1922. 

Re-exports; Included in B 75 for 1913, 12,806 doz. pairs (£103,502) in 1922. 

TABLE B 78 

Imports of Boots, Shoes, and Slippers, other than Leather and Rubber 

Total Imports : 139,766 doz. pairs (£92,899) in 1913, 148,485 doz. pairs 
(£266,896) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries ; 133 doz. pairs (£128) in 1913, 919 doz. pairs (£1,833) 
in 1922. • 

Frt.m Foreign Countries : 139,633 doz. pairs (£92,771) in 1913, 147,566 doz. 
pairs (£265,063) in 1922. 

Re-exports: 13,120 doz. pairs (£8,310) in 1913, 3,511 doz. pairs (£7,977) in 
1922. 

TABLE B 79 

IMPORT.S of Le.ather-Gloves 

Total Imports : 1,473,943 doz. pairs (£1,800,341) in 1913, 448,382 doz. pairs 
(£1,206,898) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 72 doz. pairs (£141) in 1913, 586 doz. {fairs (£2,352) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: 1,473,871 doz. pairs (£1,800,200) in 1913, 447,796 
doz. pairs (£1,204,546) in 1922. 

(Gertnany) : 343,009 doz. pairs (£380,166) in 1913, 18,171 doz. pairs (£21,634) 
in 1922. ^ < 

[Belgium) : 278,916 doz. pairs (£369,290) in 19:3, 51,745 doz. pairs (£155,823) 
in 1922. 
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(France) ; 466,688 doz. pairs (,£572,704) in 1913,189,576 doz. pairs (£688,818) 
in 1922. • 

(Italy) ; 11,379 P^irs (£11,163) 49>886 doz. pairs (£82,679) in 1922. 

(Austria): 369,886 doz. pairs (£461,237) m 1913,1,221 doz. pairs (£3,476) in 
1922. 

(Cxecho-Slovakia) : Not known in 1913, 32,272 doz. pairs (£75,527) in 1922. 
(United States): 2,159 doz. pairs (£3,445) in 1913, 7,866 doz. pairs (£11,707) 
in 1922. 

Re-exports; 208,130 doz. pairs (£266,230)10 1913, 54,323 doz. pairs (£161,209) 
in 1922. 

TABLE B 80 

Imports of Leather Trunks and Bags 

Total Imports : Included in B 85 for 1913, £24,212 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 85 for 1913, £232 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 85 for 1913, £23,980 in 1922. 
(Germany): Included in B 85 for 1913, £19,423 in 1922. 

Re-exports; Included in B 85 for 1913, £1,697 ’922- 

TABLE B 8r 

Imports of Saddlery and Harness 

Total Imports: Included in B 85 for 1913,140 cwt. (£1,565) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in B 85 for 1913, (£16) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 85 for 1913,140 cwt. (£1,549) i'' 1922. 
Re-exports: Included in B 85 for 1913, 6 cwt. (£117) in 1922. 

TABLE B 82 

Imports of Fancy Leather Goods 

Total Imports: Included in B 85 for 1913, £148,516 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: Included in B 85 for 1913, £179 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B 85 for 1913, £148,337 in 1922. 
(Germany): Included in B 85 for 1913, £103,251 in 1922. 

(France) : Included in B 85 forT9i3, £19,862 in 1922. 

(Austria): Included in B 85 for 1913, £7,805 in 1922. 

Re-exports : Included in B 85 for 1913, £13,877 in 1922. 

• 

TABLE B 83 

Imports of Leather Sports Goods 

Total Imports: Included in B 85 for 1913, £1,650 in 1922. 

From Empiro Countries: Include^ in B 85 for 1913, £954 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: Included in B 85 for 1913, £696 in 1922. 

Re-exports: Included in B 85 for 1913, none in 1922. 
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TABLE-B ?4 

Imports of Artificial Leather Goods 

Total Imports : Included in B 85 for 1913, £192,711 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in B os'for 1913, £192,711 in 1922. 
Re-exports : Included in B 85 for 1913, £703 in 1922. ' 


TABLE B 85 

Imports of Leather Manufactures not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports' : £991.442 tQiS. £90.827 m 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £347 in 1913, £1,529 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : £991,095 in 1913, £89,298 in 1922. 
(Germany): £881,564 in 1913, £13,236 in 1922. 

(United States): £32,531 in 1913, £53,346 in 1922. 

Re-exports : £77.356 in 1913, £14.139 ' 922 . 


TABLE B 86 

Imports of Leather Belting 

Total Imports ; 3,192 cwt. (£66,879) « > 913 . 3.042 cwt. (£87,136) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : None in 1913, ii cwt. (£294) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 5,192 cwt. (£66,879) in 1913, 3,031 cwt. (£86,842) 
in 1922. 

(Germany): 1,707 cwt. (£19,329) m 1913. 3i2 cwt. (£6,743) m 1922. 
(Netherlands): 1,519 cwt. (£18,411) in 1913, 864 cwt. (£18,688) in 1922. 
(France ); 191 cwt. ^3,389) in 1913, 699 cwt. (£25,548) in 1922. 

(United Slates): 1,215 cwt. (£18,675) in 1913, 782 cwt. (£27,204) in 1922. 
Re-exports : 255 cwt. (£3,489) in 1913. 434 owt. (£i 7 . 43 *) 1922, 


TABLE B 87 

Imports of Woven Hair or Cotton Machinery Belting 
Total Imports : 3,961 cwt. (£38,669) in 1913, 185 cwt. (£3,381) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries ; None in 1913, 24 cwt. (£730) 101922. 

From Foreign Countries : 3,961 cwt. (£38,669) in 1913, 161 cwt. (£2,651) in 

1922. r t • 

Re-exports : 112 cwt. (£834) in 1913, 34 cwt. (£453) m 1922. 

• 

' The 1913 figures include those of cntries*\vliich in 1922 would have been included m 
B 80 to 84. 
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TABLE B 88 

Imports of Belting Machinery, other than Leather and Woven 
Hair or Cotton 

Total.Imports : 6,703 cwt. (£63,033) in 1913, 1,619 (£25.842) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries ; 37 cwt. (£781) in 1913, 104 cwt. (£1,661) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 6,666 cwt. (£62,252) in 1913, 1,515 cwt. (£24,181) 
in 1922. 

Re-exports : 92 cwt. (£1,071) in 1913, 191 avt. (£2,686) in 1922. 

TABLE B 89 

Exports of Raw Hides from Imported Cattle Slaughtered 
IN THE United Kingdom 

Total Exports : 19,424 cwt. (£74,052) in 1913, 3,667 cwt. (£15,839) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries : 6,355 C'vt. (£27,970) in 1913, 32 cwt. (£200) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries: 13,069 cwt. (£46,082) in 1913, 3,635 cwt. (£15,639) 
in 1922. • 

TABLE B 90 

Exports of Raw Hides and Calfskins 

Total Exports; 198,330 cwt. (£641,202) in 1913,141,077cwt. (£423,471) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries: 12,857cwt. (£49,546) in 1913,7,051 cwt. (£33,600)10 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : 185,473 cwt. (£591,656) in 1913,134,026 cwt. (£391,871) 
in 1922. 

(Germany): 63,441 cwt. (£139,947) in 1913, 40,801 cwt. (£89,351) in 1922. 
(Netherlands ): 19,032 cwt. (£66,446) in 1913, 21,674 cwt. (£ 55 , 3 ' 7 )''' 1922. 
(UnitedStates): 60,332 cwt. (£226,752) in 1913,45,022 cwt. (£168,290) in 1922. 


TABLE B 91 

Exports of Sheep- and Lambskins with Wool on 

Total Exports: 3,721 cwt. (£13,922) in 1913, (331,751 skins) 8,414 cwt. 
(£30,951) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 37 cwt. (£364) in 1913, (864 skins) 8 cwt. (£183) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : 3,684 cwt. (£13,558) in i 9 ' 3 , (330,887 skins) 8,406 cwt. 
(£30,768),in 1922. 

(Germany): 783 cwt. (£3,657) in 1913, (103,237 skins) 1,132 cwt. (£6,862) in 
1922. 

(Belgium): 1,067 owt. (£2,273) 'o ' 9 ' 3 , ( 44 , 97 * skins) 3,150 cwt. (£5,661) m 
1922. 

(Italy): 2 cwt. (£8) in 1913, (85,002 skins) 1,557 cwt. (£6,864) m 1922. 

(United States): Not known for 19*13, (75,658 skins) 1,401 cwt. (£4,648) in 
1922. 
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TABLE .B 92 

Exports of Pickled Sheep- and Lambskins, including Imported Skins 
Fellmongered in the United Kingdom 

Total Exports : 8,493,764 skins (;C5oo,956).in 1913, (4,384,440 skins) $0,525 
cwt. (^267,360) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 89,132 skins (£4,446) in 1913, (13 skins) i cwt. (£5) in 
1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 8,404,632 skins (£496,510) in 1913, (4,384,427 skins) 
90,524 cwt. (£267,355) in 1922. 

(Belgium)-. 325,525 skins (£19,186) in 1913, (1,121,010 skins) 39,407 cwt, 
(£74,288) in 1922. 

(United States) : 7,935,463 skins (£470,880) in 1913, (3,168,874 skins) 49,244 
cwt. (£179,444) in 1922. 


TABLE B 93 

Exports of Quebracho E.xtract 

(Note. —Quebracho extract is not manufactured from the raw material 
in the United Kingdom. Probably some of the extract referred to below 
should have been described as “ Re-exports of Foreign Manufactures.” On 
the other hand, some quebracho extract (which is imported in a solid form) 
is converted into liquid extract and this may be exported under the heading 
of British manufacture). 

Total Exports : Included with other chemicals in 1913, 26,098 cwt. (£28,662) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included with other chemicals in 1913, 8,905 cwt. 
(£10,929) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included with other chemicals in 1913, 17,193 cwt. 
(£17.733) in 1922 - 


TABLE B 94 

Exports of Tanning Extracts other' than Quebracho 

Total Exports : Included with other chemicals in 1913, 17,174 cwt. (£27,114) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included with other chemicals in 1913, 6,563 cwt. 

(£11,683) in 1922. • 

(British India ); Included with other chemicals in 1913, 308 cwt. (£1,107) in 
1922. 

(Australia): Included with other chemicals in 1913, 3,023 cwt. (£3,634) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries: Included with other chemicals in 1913, 10,611 cwt. 

(£15,431) in 1922. < . 

(Belgium ): Included with other chemicals ih 1913, 2,686 cwt. (£2,384) in 1922. 
(France ): Inclut^pd with other chemicals in 1913, 1,243 cwt. (£2,180) in 1922. 
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TABLE B 95 

Exports of Undressed Leather, Including Sole Leather 

Total.Exports : 140,166 cwt. (^1,243,583) in 1913, see B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 
To Empire Countries : 22,570 cwt. {£189,248) m 1913, see B 96 to B 103 tor 

{New Zealand) : 4,312 cwt. (£42,905) in 1913, see B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 
(Canada) : 9,329 cwt. (£67,711) in 1913, see B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries ; 117,596 cwt. (£1,054,335) in 1913. sec B 96 to B 103 

for 1922. „ ^ T. r 

(Germany) : 20,296 avt. (£218,858) m 1913, see B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 
(France) : 38,351 cwt. (£330,326) in 1913, see B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 

(United States) : 33,668 cwt. (£268,920) in 1913, sec B 96 to B 103 for 1922. 


TABLE B 96 

Exports of Sole Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 67,107 cwt. (£701,190) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries; Included in B 95 for 1913, 9,118 cwt. (£ii 9 >» 35 ) “i 

1022. 

(New Zealand) ; Included in B 95 for 1913, 3,743 cwt. (£58,033) m 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: Included in B 95 for 1913, 57,989 cwt. (£581,355) m 

IQ22. 

(Russia) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 6,080 cwt. (£66,857) in 1922. 

(Latvia) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 797 cwt. (£ 4 , 574 ) “ 1922. 

(Germany) ; Included in B 95 for 1913, 2,232 cwt. (£22,941) m 1922. 
(Netherlands) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 1,532 cwt. (£12,077) m 1922. 
(Belgium) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 1,365 cwt. (£14.709)1922. 

(France) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 7,787 cwt. (£70,457) 1922- . 

(United States) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 31,313 cwT. (£334,232) >n 1922 - 


TABLE B 97 

Exports of Undressed Hide Leather, not including Kip Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 49,536 cw*- (£ 474 , 473 ) 'o 1922- , 
To Empire Countries: Included in B 95 for 1913, 715 cwt. (£10,712) in 

To Foreign Countries'. Included in B 95 for 1913, 48,821 cwt. {£463,761) in 

(France) : Included in B 95 for 19I3, 37,738 cwt. (£35.3,i95),'n i? 22 - 
(United States) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 8,040 cwt. (£75,170) m 1922. 
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TABLE B 98 

Exports of Undressed Calf Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 797 cwt. (£8,846) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries :*Included in B 95 for 1913, 47 cwt. (£758) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913, 750 cwt. (£8,088) in 1922. 
(United States) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 606 cwt. (£5,411) in 1922. 

TABLE B 99 

Exports of Undressed Kip Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 in 1913, 4,364 cwt. (£32,806) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913,14 cwt. (£188) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913,4,350 cwt. (£32^618) in 1922. 
(United States) : Included in B 95 for 1913, 3,298 cwt. (£24,490) m 1922. 

TABLE B 100 

Exports of Undressed Hide Leather not otherwise Specified 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 28,331 cwt. (£295,588) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913,3,158 cwt. (£44,295) in 1922. 
(New Zealand): Included in B 95 for 1913,1,714 cwt. (£25,352) in 1922. 
(Canada) ; Included in B 95 for 1913, 453 cwt. (£6,135) ’ 922 - 

To Foreign Countries: Included in B 95 for 1913, 25,173 cwt. (£251,293) in 
1922. 

(France): Included in B 95 for 1913, 9,359 cwt. (£88,622) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in B 95 for 1913, 11,778 cwt. (£122,441) in 1922. 

TABLE B loi 

Exports of Undressed Goatskin Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 267 owt. (£9,540) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included in B 95 for 1913, J2 cwt. (£359) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913, 255 cwt. (£g,i8i) in 1922. 

TABLE B 102 

Exports of Undressed Sheep Leather (Whole or Split) 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913, 11,557 cwt. (£187,713) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 95 for 1913, 100 cwt. (£1,988) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries: Included in B 95 for 1913', 11,457 cwt. (£185,725) 
in 1922. . 

(Germany): Included in B 95 for 1913, 6*966 cw.t. (£107,343)•922- 
(United States)^;: Included in B 95 for 1913, 849 cwt. (£11,227) “ 1922. 
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TABLE B 103 

Exports of Undressed Skin Leather, not otherwise Specified 

Total Exports : Included in B 95 for 1913,1,728 cwt. ((£25,056) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included in B 95 for 1913, 346 cwt. (;£ 3 , 9 »o) m 1922. 

To Foreign Countries ; Included in B 95 for 1913,1,382 cwt. (£21,070) m 1922. 

TABLE B' 104 

Exports of Patent and Japanned Leather 

Total Exports : 3,994 cwt. (£91,922) in 1913, 3,023 cwt. (£145,191) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 1,088 cwt. (£22,002) m 1913,756 cwt. (£34,101) in 1922. 
{British India): 400 cwt. (£9,552) in 1913, 216 cwt. (£8,477) in 1922. 
{Australia): , 49 cwt. (£i, 479 ) ‘n 1913. 169 cwt. (£7,596) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 2,906 cwt. (£69,920) in 1913, 2,267 cwt. (£111,090) 
in 1922. 

{Belgium) : 257 cwt, (£3,644) i" 1913. 270 cwt. (£12,091) in 1922. 

{France): 993 cwt. (£24,628) in 1913, 780 cwt. (£34,09') >n 1922. 

{Italy) : 213 cwt. (£6,169) in 1913, 625 cwt. (£38,906) in 1922. 

TABLE B 105 

Exports of Box and Willow Calf Upper Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B no for 1913, 10,894 cwt. (£244,605) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 110 for ip'S’ 3'286 cwt. (£80,347) m 1922. 
{New Zealand) : Included in B no for 1913, 395 cwt. (£22,103) in 1922. 
{Canada): Included in B no for 1913, 1,584 cwt. (£22,618) in 1922. 

.To Foreign Countries ; Included in B no for 1913,7,608 cwt. (£164,258) in 1922. 
'{Belgium): Included in B 310 for 1913, 561 cwt. (£17,467) in 1922- 
{France): Included in B no for 1913, 2,935 cwt. (£70,005) in 1922. 

{Italy) : Included in B no for 1913, 325 cwt. (£7,077) "i '922- . 

{United States): Included in B no for 1913, 1,591 cwt. (£25,579) in 1922. 

TABLE B 106 

Exports of GlaciI Kid Upper Leather 

Total Exports,: Included in B no for 1913, 2,234 (£'22,587) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B no for 1913* 9 ^^ 1922. 

(Union of South Africa) : Included in B nofor 1913,438 cwt. (^lO,168) m 1922. 
{Australia): Included in B no for 1913, 55 cwt. (£4,039) in 1922. 

{New Zealand) : Included in B no for 1913, 305 cwt. (£26,024) in 1922. 
{Canada): included in B no for 1913, 65 cwt. (£1,791) m 1922. 

To Foreign Countries; Included in B no for 1913,' > 32 ° "wt. (£72,273) in 1922. 
{France): Included in B no for 1913, 403 cwt. (£23,936) in i/)22. 
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TABLE B 107 

Exports of Upper Leather, other than Box and Willow Calf, Glace 
Kid and Patent 

Total Exports : Included in B no for 1913, 26,063 (£545.852) in 19C2. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B no for 1913, 5,509 cwt. (£96,619) in 1922. 
(Cape of Good Hope): Included in B no for 1913, 866 clvt. (£21,982) in 1922. 
(British India) ; Included in B no fpr 1913, 61 cwt. (£2,217) *n 1922. 

(Netv Zealand) : Included in B no for 1913, 217 cwt. (£7,919) in 1922. 

(Canada) : Included in B no for 1913, 3,707 cwt. (£51,825) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B no for 1913, 20,554 cwt. (£449,233) in 
1922. 

(Belgium): Included in B no for 1913, 1,535 cwt. (£22,781) in 1922. 

(France) : Included in B no for 1913, 4,907 cwt. (£101,936) in 1922. 
(Switzerland): Included in B no for 1913, 2,750 cwt. (£46,882) in 1922. 

(Italy) ; Included in B no for 1913, 1,936 cwt. (£34,845) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in B no for 1913, 4,827 cwt. (£157,376) in 1922. 

TABLE B 108 

Exports of Dressed Hide, Calf, and Kip Leather, other than 
Upper Leather 

Total Exports ; Included in B no for 1913, 3,857 cwt. (£100,757) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries: Included in B no foi 1913, 1,241 cwt. (£28,305) in 
1922. , 

(British India) : Included in B no in 1913, 404 cwt. (£8,800) m 1922. 

(New Zealand): Included in B no for 1913, 123 cw1. (£3,470) in 1922. 
(Canada) : Included in B no for 1913, 117 cwt. (£3,057) in 1922- 
To Foreign Countries; Included in 1 ! no for 1913, 2,616 cwt. (£72,452) in ‘ 
1922. ' 

(Germany) ; Included in B no for 1913, 106 cwt. (£1,801) in 1922. 

(France) ; Included in B no for 1913, ',075 cwt.,(£24,802) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in B no for 1913, 370 cwt. (£13,699) in 1922. 

TABLE B 109 

Exports of Dressed Sheep, Goat, and Kid Leather, other than 
Upper Leather 

Total Exports : Included in B no for 1913, 6,373 cwt. (£421,212) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included in B i lo for 1913’ * >*^94 (j£ 0 »^ 37 ) P 192^’ 

{Union of South Africa) : Included in B 110 for 1913* (£ 5 >H 4 ) ^9^2. 

(British India): Included in B no for 1913, 589 cwt. (£63,031) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in B no for 1913, 1*20 cwt. (£7,998) in 1922. 

(Canada): Included in B no for 1913, '32 L"'t. (£12,525) in 1922. 
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To Foreign Countries: ’■Included in B no for 1913, 5,279 cwt. {iz 3 ^> 57 S) 
1922. 

(Germany): Included in B no for 1913, 811 cwt. (£25,061) in 1922. 
(Netherlands): Included in B no for 1913, 764 cwt. (£40,570) in 1922. 
(Belgium ); Included in B no for 1913, 424 cwt. (£21303) in 1922. 

(Frahce): Included in B no for 1913, 602 cwt. (£26,620) in 1922. 

(Italy): Included in B no for 1913, 223 cwt. (£n,8oi) in 1922. 

(China ): Included in B no for 1913, 209 cwt. (£28,830) in 1922. 

(Japan): Included in B no for 1913, 255 cwt. (£31,853) in 1922. 

(United States ): Included in B no for 1913, 682 cwt. (£73,211) in 1922. 


TABLE B no 

Exports of Dressed Leather, other than Patent and Japanned, and 
. (for 1922) Leather Specified in B 105 to 109 

Total Exports: in,539cwt.(£2,131,883) in 1913,14,070cwt.(£427,384)in 1922. 
To Empire Countries: 24,115 cwt. (£357,919) in 1913, 2,464 cwt. (£59,894) 
in 1922. 

(Cape of Good Hope ): 3,363 cwt. (£39,490) in 1913,451 cwt. (£13,022) in 1922. 
(Natal ): 633 cwt. (£10,029) in 1913. 9 ' cwt. (£3,473) in 1922. 

(Transvaal): 1,691 cwt. (£17,419) in 1913, 171 cwt. (£3,697) in 1922. 

(British India ): 3,020 cwt. (£72,913) in 1913, 290 cwt. (£8,317) in 1922. 
(Australia): 1,701 cwt. (£40,923) in 1913, 138 cwt. (£6,570) in 1922. 

(New Zealand ): 2,589 cwt. (£41,735) in 1913, 301 cwt. (£5,701) in 1922. 
(Canada ): 8,842 cwt. (£109,845) in 1913, 371 cwt. (£7,926) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 87,424 cwt. (£1,773,964) in 1913, n,6o6 cwt. (£367,490) 
in 1922. 

(Germany ); 12,677 cwt. (£327,192) in 1913, 82 cwt. (£3,053) in 1922. 
(Netherlands ): 4,562 cwt. (£101,521) in 1913, 591 cwt. (£16,376) in 1922. 
(Belgium): 5,854 cwt. (£104,976) in 1913, 1)338 cwt. (£30,724) in 1922. 
(France): 35,854 cwt. (£626,756) in 1913, 3,155 cwt. (£102,298) in 1922. 
(Switzerland ): 1,964 cwt. (£30,257) in 1913, 617 cwt. (£18,706) in 1922. 
(Italy ): 2,384 cwt. (£46,793) in 1913, 389 cwt. (£15,180) in 1922. 

(United States): 8,009 cwt. (£168,692) in 1913, 3,590 cwt. (£128,362) in 1922. 


TABLE B III 

Exports of Leather Boots and Shoes 

Total gxports: 1,452,815 doz. pairs (£4,194,276) in 1913, included in B 112 
and 113 for 1922. 

To Empire Countries :' 1,044,849 doz. pairs (£2,633,861) in 1913, included in 
B 112 and 113 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 407,966 doz. pairs (£1,560,415) in 1913, included in 
B 112 and 113 for 1922. 
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TABLE B 112 

Exports of Men’s Leather Boots and Shoes 

Total Exports : Included in B in for 1913, 186,672 doz. pairs (£1,430,675) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B n 1 for 1913,119,732 doz. pairs {£873,320) 
in 1922. . . \ 

To Foreign Countries : Ineluded in B i n for 1913,66,940 doz. pairs (£557,355) 
in 1922. 

TABLE B 113 

Exports of Women’s and Children’s Leather Boots and Shoes 

Total Exports ; Included in B in for 1913, 305,077 doz. pairs (£1,396,262) in 
1922. 

To Empire Countries: Included in B in for 1913, 225,956 doz. pairs 
(£1,047,168) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B n i for 1913, 79,121 doz. pairs (£348,094) 
in 1922. 


TABLE B 114 

Exports of Leather Gloves 

Total Exports : 229,237 doz. pairs (£369,936) in 1913, 32,075 doz. pairs 
(£134,708) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 93,123 doz. pairs (£141,020) ia 1913, 16,906 doz. pairs 
(£60,592) in 1922. , 

To Foreign Countries; 136,114 doz. pairs (£228,616) in 1913, 15,169 doz. 
pairs (£74,116) in 1922. 


TABLE B 115 

Exports of Leather Bei.ting 

Total Exports : 48,903 cwt. (£683,034) in 1913, 16,873 c\vt. (£519,830) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries : 19,897 cwt. (£263,570) in 1913, 8,770 cwt. {£288,851) 
in 1922. 

(British India )— 

Bombay ; 8,847 cwt. (£116,957) in 1913, 4,513 ctrt. (£160,614) in 1922. 
Madras : 681 cwt. (£11,019) in 1913, 583 cwt. (£2^,906) in 1922. 

Bengal, etc .; 4,747 cwt. (£57,056) in 1913, 1,222 cwt. (£33,011) in 1922. 
Burma : 435 cwt. (£4,362) in 1913, 117. cwt. (£2,923) in 192a. 

{Canada ); 1,206 cwt. (£16,037)W'S. 268 cwt. (£ 7 , 357 ) i" 1922. 
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To Foreign Countries: 29,006 cwt. (£419,464) in 1913, 8,103 cwt. (£ 23 °> 979 ) 
in 1922. 

{Poland): Not known for 1913, 612 cwt. (£23,118) in 1922. 

(Germany): 1,819 (£25,341) in 1913, 209 cwt. (£5,014) in 1922. 

(France): 1,140 cwt. (£16,322) in 1913, 580 cwt. (£10,860) in 1922; 

(China): 1,381 cwt. (£17,151) in 1913, 1,793 cwt. (£6o',i9i) in 1922. 

(Brazil): 2,175 cwt- (£ 33 iL 33 ) ' 9 * 3 > 37 *. (£*2,024) ’** * 922 - 

(Argentine Republic): 2,092 cwt. (£25,815) in 1913, 506 cwt. (£14,140) in 1922. 


TABLE B 116 

Exports of Wove.n Hair or Cotton Machinery Belting 

Total Exports : 60,346 cwt. (£542,186) in 1913, 43,996 cwt. (£ 757 . 37 *) *** * 922 - 
To Empire Countries : 28,171 cwt. (£244,691) in 1913. 20,034 cwt. (£ 355 . 795 ) 

To Foreign Countries : 32,175 cwt. (£297,495) m 1913, 23,962 cwt. (£401,370) 
in 1922. , 


TABLE B 117 

Exports of Machinery Belting, other than Leather and Woven 
Hair and Cotton 

Total Exports : 28,108 cwt. (£393.580) in 1913, 21,183 cwt. (£445,766) in 1922 
To Empire Countries : 11,719 cwt. (£173,205) in 1913, 7,050 cwt. (£159.249) 

in 1922. / /■ oc \ 

To Foreign Countries : ■ 16,389 cwt. (£220,375) *** * 9 * 3 . i 4.*33 owt. (£286,517) 
in 1922. 


TABLE B 118 

Exports of Saddlery and Harness 

Total Exports : £445,459 in 1913, 11,427 cwt. (£183,461) in 1922. 
To£mpirc Countries : £266,890'^ 1913, 9,462 cwt. (£112,004) in 1922. 
(Cape of Good Hope): £44,896 in 1913, 544 cwt. (£8,250) in 1922. 

(Natal) : £22,906 in 1913, 501 cwt. (£5,450) in 1922. 

(Transvaal) in 1913, 374 cwt. (£4,019) m 1922. 

(Australia)-. £61,111 in 1913, 1,496 cwt. (£31,468) m 1922. 

(New Zealand): £26,376 in 1913, 195 cwt. (£3,860) in 1922. 

(Canada): £16,749 *** * 9 * 3 , 4.569 cwt. (£17.824) **> *922- . 

(British West India Islands): £11,150 in 1913, 482 cwt. (£10,043) m 1922. 

To Foreign Crfuntries : £178,569 is 1913, 1,965 cwt. (£72,457) in 1922. 
(United States): £21,991 in 1913, 984 cwt. (£44,340) in 1922. 
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TABLE B 119 

Exports of Trunks, Bags, and other Solid Leather Goods 

Total Exports : Included in B 123 for 1913, ,£136,134 in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : included in B 123 for 1913, £58,893 in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, £77,241 in 1922. 

{United States) : Included in B 123 for 1913, £49,026 in 1922. 

TABLE B 120 

Exports of Fancy Leather Goods 

Total Exports : Included in B 123 for 1913, £202,413 for 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, £111,020 for 1922. 
{Australia) ; Included in B 123 for 1913, £31,024 for 1922. 

{New Zealand) : Included in B 123 for 1913, £17,319 for 1922. 

{Canada) : Included in B 123 for 1913, £29,480 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries ; Included in B 123 for 1913, £91,303 for 1922. 

{United States) ; Included in B 123 for 1913, £45,750 for 1922. . 

TABLE B lai 

Exports of Fancy Artificial Leather Goods 

Total Exports : Included in B 123 for 1913, £7,241 for 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, £4,556 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, £2,685 for 1922. 

TABLE B 122 

Exports of Leather Sports GoODs 

Total Exports : Included in B 123 for 1913, £106,304 for 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, •£22,184 for 1922. 
{Canada) ; Included in B 123 for 1913, £7,967 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in B 123 for 1913, £84,120 for 1922. 

{France) ; Included in B 123 for 1913, £19,247 for 1922. 

{United States): Included in B 123 for 1913, £33,711 for 1922. 

TABLE B 123 

Exports of Lfatiier Manufactures not otherwise Specified 

Total Exports ; £682,759 for 1913, £210,180 for 1922. 

To Empire Countries : £348,567 for 1913, £95,702 for 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : £334,192 for 1913, £114,478 % 1922. 

{France): £48,455 for 1913, £28,246 for 1922. 

{United States): £63,324 for 1913, £15,850^for 1922. 

The figures for 1913 contain those of articles which in 1922 are separately 
given in B 119 tccB 122. 

VOL. VB— lo 
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TABLE B 124 
United Kingdom 

Materials (Other than Tanning Materials) ConsBihed bt Leather 




Producers, 1917 


Sulphide of sodium 


Toqi. 

2,900 

Soap .... 

Tons. 

• 30 

Bisulphite of soda 


1,000 

Sulphonated oils . 

. 2,500 

Sodium hyposulphite 


2,700 

Degras 

600 

Bichromate of soda and 

potash 

1,200 

Mineral oil . 

• 2 . 75 ° 

Carbonate of soda 

100 

Neatsfoot oil 

130 

Chrome alum 


20 

Egg yolk . 

60 

Repaired chrome liquor 

(15 per cent 


Linseed oil . 

200 

chrome oxide) . 

1,600 

Cod oil . . . 

. 7,600 

Borax 


270 

Sod oil . . . 

130 

Boric acid . 


380 

Whale oil . 

140 

Sulphuric acid - 


2,200 

Castor oil . 

130 

Hydrochloric acidl 


0 

0 

Wool grease 

190 

Muriatic acid / 


Distilled olein 

90 

Formic acid 


50 

Paraffin wax 

700 

Acetic acid . 


290 

Stcarinc 

. 1,800 

Lactic acid . 


320 

Refined currier’s grease. 

700 

Sulphite of alum . 


410 

Irish moss . 

30 

Casein ^ . 


10 

Tallow 

. 1,600 

Arsenic (a) red . 


30 

Logwood chips . 

600 

„ {h) yellow 


20 

„ extract . 

• 450 

Carbolic (commercial) 


30 

Nigrosine . 

70 

Sulphur 

* 

*50 

Redwood 

. . 60 

Ammonia (’880) . 


60 

Fustic 

. 40 


TABLE B 125 


Ireland 



Exports in 1913 and 

1919 




Unit of 

Quantity. 

V«lue 

1 

CommoAty. 

Quantity. 

■913 


1913 

1919 

Fat cattle 

No, 

354.953 

531.842 

6,307,811 

20,628,822 

Store cattle . 

11 

623.495 

194.781 

7.741.730 

5.361.347 

Milch cows . 

• *» 

40,805 

29.879 

669,803 

1.033,780 

Other cattle . 

•' M 

37.226 

68 

479.414 

2.327 

Calves . 


53.142 

8,681 

265,710 

II7.194 

Fat sheep . ' . 

• ft 

319.419 

276,416 

779.814 

1,416,632 

Store sheep . 

• ft 

— 

499 

— 

2,071 

Lambs . 

. tl 

339.836 

230,230 

494.762 

702,202 
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TABLE 

B 125— (continued) 






ntity. 


Value 


Unit of 




Commodity. 

' Quantity. 

1913 

1919 

1913 

v 1919 

Feathers 

cwt. 

20,324 

17.869 

42,680 

' ^3.389 

Glue 


5.134 

4.152 

7.701 

24,912 

Hides and skins 


237,042 

208,374 

735 . 4>6 

1.359.590 

Fleshings 


5.604 

23.403 

I,I2I 

9.361 

Leather. 


6.055 

11,070 

54.495 

221,400 

Boots and shoes 


3.801 

4.305 

40,148 

148415 

Saddlery 


709 

290 

11,699 

11,600 

Clogs 


7 

103 

32 

I .>59 

Horns and hoofs 


475 

3.134 

809 

7.835 

Hair, curled . 


5.383 

5,646 

30.145, 

57.872 


Commodity. 

TABLE B 126 

Irkland 

Imports in 1913 and 1919 

Quantity. 

Unit f)f 

Qu.anfity. lyij 19I9 

1013 

V'^alue / 

1919 

Myrobalans . 

cwt. 

1,265 

2.979 

4 " 

2,68 i 

Sumach 

tons 

26 

25 

325 

625 

Gambier 


8 

25 

180 

',375 

Valonia .... 

,, 

'43 

12 

',359 

360 

Bark .... 

cwt. 

3.82s 

',052 

',530 

','57 

'i'anner’s extract 

,, 

'4.965 

' 0,393 

8,231 

18,188 

Dyes and tanning sub¬ 
stances, unclassified 


26,285 

17,274 

13,800 

20,297 

Glue .... 

,, 

10,456 

9,581 

15,684 

57486 

Hides and skins 

,, 

5.934 

8,867 

27,077 

77.324 

Fleshings 

,, 

23 .'43 

902 

4,629 

361 

Leather.... 

,, 

71,986 

7'.'37 

565.090 

1,067,055 

Boots and shoes 


'58,485 

■ 156,066 

',673.998 

5,380,375 

Saddlery 


5,002 

2,929 

82,533 

108,373 

Belting .... 

,, 

1,298 

935 

20,768 

30,855 

Clogs .... 

,, 

' ,023 

2,446 

4,604 

27,518 

Horns and hoofs 


'73 

'59 

295 

398 

Hair, curled . 


7 . 8'5 

10,019 

43,764 

102,695 
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SECTION C 
INDIA 

India is under normal circumstances the most important country in the British 
Empire for the production of hides, skins, and tanning materials. This Section 
will deal with the various classes of her output under the following main heads: 
(i) raw hides ; (2) raw skins ; (3) tanning materials ; (4) tanned hides ; and 
(5) tanned skins ; but before dealing with these in detail a general summary 
may be given. 

Although in all the detailed tables to be referred to in this Section it will 
be necessary to deal with the Indian fiscal year (which ends on March 31st), 
it is also possible to use figures for the calendar years 1921 and 1922, and thus 
readily to make a satisfactory comparison with figures for .certain other 
countries of the Empire. I’he export trade in Indian' hides, skins, tanning 
materials and leather may be summarised as follows :— 



1915-1014 

Value Rn. (ooo) 

1921 

I 92 t 

Raw hides 

82,960 

16,943 

20,83s 

„ skins 

3 .^ .904 

3,3.640 

36.749 

Tanning materials . 

6,784 

6,917 

10,005 

I'anned hides and skins . 

42,502 

34.551 

46,911 

'I’otal . 

166,150 

92,051 

114.500 


For the purpose of comparing with the corresponding output of other Empire 
countries, it is necessary to convert the rupee values-to sterling. This presents 
no difficulty for 1913-14, where we can take 15 rupees to the £ as an accurate 
rate of exchange. The average of weekly rupee quotations for 1921 and 1922 
were is. 4id. and is. 3^d. respectively. It docs no't necessarily follow, however, 
that, in view of the ffuctuations throughout these years, these are tire appro¬ 
priate rates of exchange for determining the'sterling value of India’s foreign 
trade, and a likely alternative method' was tried, but did not lead to useful 
results. In view of an anomaly brought out by this alternative method the 
results it gives are referred to, but for approximate purposes we arc not far 
from the tnith in taking 15 rupees to the £ for 1921 and 1922 as W'cll as 1913. 

The sterling value of India’s exports w'ere, accordingly, £ 11 , 000,000 in 
1913-14, £6,100,000 in 1921, and £7,600,000 in 1922. 

' The method referred to is to compare the export value per cwt. in rupees of certain items from 
India to the United Kingdom, with the corresponding import values per cwt. •in ^ of the same 
items into the United Kingdom from India. Allowances are necessary, however, for the fact that 
the Indian export value is f.o.b., while the import value for the United Kingdom is c.i.f. There is 

'.'il 
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RAW HIDES 

Tabic C I shows the comparison of the number of cattle in 1913-14 and 
in 1920-21 respectively, both for British India and the Native Indian States. 
The total number returned in the Census for 1913-I4 was 157,000,000 and 
in the later one 178,000,000. The increase was imost entirely in the figures 
for the Indian States, which rose from 14,000,000 to 33,400,000, but it is 
probable that the increase is more indicative of defective returns at the earlier 
date than of teal increase in numbers. At the later date 23,700,000 of the 
animals were returned as buffaloes, a distinction of importance to the leather 
industry, since it is not possible to obtain the same quality of leather from a 
buffalo-hide as from a bullock- or cow-hide. The Indian Industries Commission 
estimated that the true number of cattle in the country exceeded 180,000,000, 
and this estimate was accepted by the Indian Munitions Board in 1918 in its 
valuable Review of the Trade in Indian Hides, Skins, and Leather. No statistics are 
available of the number of cattle slaughtered per annum in India. 

The Review expressed the opinion that 50 per cent of the hides which were 
available eacl) year were exported in the raw state. Accepting this opinion, 
it would appear that the remaining 50 per cent were divided as to 10 per cent 
exported in the rough-tanned state and 40 per cent consumed in India. 

Table C 2 shows the exports, by numbers, of hides from India in 1920-21 
and 1921-22 in comparison with 1913-14. The post-War years refened to 
covered a period of very acute depression in Indian trade. The total exports, 
which were 11,750,000 hides in 1913-14, were down to 4,200,000 in 1920-21 
and 6,100,000 in 1921-22. The figures for buffalo hides, included in these 
totals, were 1,970,000 in 1913-14, 350,000 in 1920-21, and 260,000 in 1921-22. 
The Review showed in detail (by weight) the exports of raw hides from India 
each year from 1880-81 till the outbreak of War. Between 1880 and 1914 
the annual exports of these hides doubled, and it is of considerable interest 
to compare the yearly figures with the figures given on page 52 of Section B, 

also, of course, the lag in time hetween export from India and import into United Kingdom to be 
borne in mind. 

The comparisons made are as follows ;— 

tort t'jrt 




I'ixprut xatiKt 

Jinport V 3 lii« 

r.xpnrt vahio 

Import value 



friim Inilia to 

into [^K. 

from ludialo 

iuto U.K. 



U.K. rupees 

from India 

II. K. rupees 

from India 



per cwt. 

/ per cwt. 

per cwt. 

1 per cwt. 

Raw hides 


■ 

4-48 

33-0 

3'99 

Myrobalars . 


4‘99 

■371 

5-04 

•365 

Tanned hides 


. 112-0 

7'7t 

117-0 

7-41 

„ goatskin.s . 


347 

2-25 

36-0 

2-11 

„ sheepskins . 


. 

215 

28-4 

2-10 


For 1921 the last four-named articles lead to the relationship between the I and the rupee of 13*5, 
14-5, 15*4, and 14*5 rupees to the respectively, but the figures for raw hides led to the very 
anomalous value of 8' i rupees to the For 1922 the corresponding figures for the last four articles 
are 13*8,15*8,17*1, and 13-5 respectively, but again there is an anomalous value, via. 8-3—reached 
in the case of the figures of raw hides. 
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tracing the course of hide prices over the same period of years. Although the 
prices referred to English hides, the general course may be assumed to hold 
approximately also for other classes of hides. The exports of hides from India 
were at their lowest (in quantity) in 1889-0.^. Prices were at their lowest 
in 1893-94. From 1894 onwards exports of hides increased (with fluctuation) 
at a considerable rate and doubled in about twenty years, during a period in 
which prices were steadily rising. Though the hide is a by-product, and accord¬ 
ingly the value of the hide exercises no influence on the number of cattle, 
nevertheless high prices cause hides td come forward from remote areas in such 
countries as India which would not, were it not for the increase in price, become 
available. 

Table C 3 shows in full detail the exports of raw cow-hides (“ East India 
kips ”) for 1913-14, 1920-21, and 1921-22. In the first period named 83 per 
cent went direct to foreign countries, and in the last one 90 per cent. Some 
of the hides coming to England were also transhipped to foreign countries. The 
biggest consumers, in the order named, in the pre-War period were Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, United States, and Spain. Germany commenced 
buying again in 1920, and in 1921-22 was again the biggest user, being followed 
by Italy and Spain. The table in the Review previously referred to traces 
the development of Germany’s purchases of these hides and the corresponding 
diminution in the imports of the United Kingdom. The vegetable tanning 
of Indian kips was at one time a very important industry in England, par¬ 
ticularly at Leeds. The development of chrome tanning, however, produced 
a remarkable change, the consumption of Germany and Austria increasing 
year by year until in 1913-14 these two countries between them took more 
than 50 per cent of the total exports. As described by the Review this trade 
was deliberately fostered by the German Government’s fiscal'policy, which, 
while allowing imports of raw hides free, progressively, increased the duty on 
imported leather. This duty in 1876 was about 6 per cent ad valorem. Three 
years later it was increased to 10 per cent, while in 1906 a specific duty was 
imposed, which in actual operation varied from ifd. to 2|d. per lb. Such 
a duty afforded complete protection to the home-produced article. Special 
encouragement, too, was given to the direct shipment of hides to Hamburg, 
and the control of Germany over the tr.idc was consolidated by the combination 
of the seven principal exporting firms, all of which were either German or 
under German influence. A substantial proportion of the leather manufactured 
from these hides in Germany came to this country as imitation box calf or 
for soles for light boots and shoes. 

The question of the recovery of this trade was one to which •most serious 
attention was given during the War, and a committee appointed by the Imperial 
Institute, including tanners, shippers of hides, and representatives of the War 
Office, considered the steps which might be taken in order to prevent the loss 
of trade. The only one of the recommendations of this committee to which 
practical effect could be given was that of the imposition of a duty on the e.\port 
of hides from India, with a preference (in the shape of a remission of a portion 
of the duty) in favour of all hides tanned within the Empire. This duty was 
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first imposed in 1920, and for some time was undoubtedly instrumental in 
developing the tanning of Indian hides in that country. The unprecedented 
slump which, starting in 1920, afflicted the tanning industry until 1923, 
prevented full use being made of the assistance afforded by the duty. The 
Indian hide and skin industry was seriously affected by the slump—the value 
of the annual exports in i92o-22 was less than one-quarter of that of 1913-1^— 
and on the grounds of economy in administration and of the urgency of removing 
every obstacle considered to be detrimental to Indian commerce, the export 
duty was as a whole reduced (to 5 per' cent ad valorem) and the preference 
afforded in the case of skins tanned within the Empire entirely removed. The 
duty, as actually imposed, is not strictly on an ad valorem basis, but a schedule 
is adopted, and modified from time to time as prices change, which, while 
expressing the duty per hide, affords approximately the same return as an 
ad valorem duty would produce. The schedule in operation at the end of 1923 
is shown in Appendix C i. 

Particulars of the exports of raw buffalo hides are set out in Table C 4. 

In 1913-14 these amounted in value to more than one-third of the corresponding 
kips exported, but in 1921-22 the proportion was less than 8 per cent. In 
1913-14,90 per cent-of these buffalo hides went to foreign countries, but in 
1921-22 the proportion was only 50 per cent. Germany, before the War, 
did not take very large quantities of these buffalo hides, the chief users being 
the United States and Austria. 

The export of raw calfskins is small in comparison with that of buffalo- 
and cow-hides. Details are available separately for cow calfskins and for 
buffalo calfskins, and arc set out in Tables C 5 and 6. About 20 per cent 
of these exports come to this country, but Spain and Italy arc the chief users. 

The great bulk of Indian hides are exported in the dry and dry-salted state 
or are arsenicated, a .small proportion only (from Burma) being exported as 
w'et-salted hides. Dry-salted hides come principally from the damp regions 
in the north-east of India, where they are prepared all the year round. Dacca 
is the principal hide centre in Eastern Bengal, but the hides from this area 
are frequently heavily adulterated. 

Arsenicated hides—that is, air-dried hides preserved by dipping in 
solution of arsenic—come from the North-West and the drier parts of India. 

A description of the classification, mode of preparation, etc., of Indian 
hides and skins has been reprinted in pamphlet form by the Indian Trade 
Commissioner from two articles published in Capital in August and Sep¬ 
tember, 1918. The deficiencies of Indian hides in the world’s markets cannot 
be described better than in the words of the Review as follows :— 

“ The Indian hides trade suffers greatly from the careless and inefficient 
manner in which_the majority of raw hides are collected and preserved. 

A specially undesirable feature of the trade is the deliberate overloading i 
of dry-salted hides with dirt and cement and other substances on the flesh ] 
side in order artificially to increase the weight. A good deal of improve- | 
ment had been effected before the War by the combination of the Calcutta | 
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exporting firms, but the position became worse after the War when there 
was a great deal of indiscriminate buying without regard to the cure. 
When Government became a purchaser they did their best to effect an 
improvement in this matter, but with little result, so that they were eventu¬ 
ally driven to make the announcement that they would refuse to purchase 
any dry-salted hides which were not properly cured. The ‘ real Mcherp6re ’ 
cure was taken as the standard. This should in time lead to a real improve¬ 
ment in the cure, but immediate improvement was prevented by the 
continuance of indiscriminate purchases by Indian tanners. In the end 
the Government Committee has had to undertake the entire responsibility 
of purchases for Madras tanners in the Calcutta market.” 

Two other ways in which much valuable leather is lost to India are bjf the 
faulty method of flaying and the branding of cattle. The Indian Munitions 
Board has devoted much attention to attempts to improve matters in these 
respects. The attention of local governments and the public was early directed 
to these questions in a Press notice, and a pamphlet in simple language was 
subsequently prepared by the Director of Industries in Bengal which gave 
instructions as to the proper method of flaying and of .preparing wet-salted, 
dry-salted, and air-dried hides. This pamphlet has been widely circulated 
through local governments to district officers and local bodies and to the Civil 
Veterinary Departments, and has been translated into a number of vernaculars. 
Direct action has also been taken in certain places to give instruction to chamars 
in the proper flaying and preservation of hides, and in several slaughter-houses, 
e.g. at Rangoon, local rules have been passed by which the flaying of cattle 
is now properly supervised. As an instance of what can be effected by proper 
management, reference may be made to the Bandra slaughter-house at Bombay, 
where control has been exercised directly by the Deputy-Controller, Hides, 
Bombay. By obtaining more time for the butchers to 3 o their work properly 
and by paying a small premium for all well-flayed hides, the proportion of 
hides from this slaughter-house rendered unsuitable.for Army work by faulty 
flaying has been reduced from about 60 per cent to less than 5 per cent. The 
Esociet Company of Maihar in Central India also reports excellent results in 
the improved condition of hides collected in the Indian States with which the 
company is associated. The improvement has been effected by securing to 
the chamars very high prices for well-preserved hides and very low prices for 
faultily preserved hides. Improvement in a matter of this kind in a country 
such as India is necessarily slow, but a beginning has at any rate been made. 

The branding of cattle is a more difficult matter to deal with as it is bound 
up in some areas with the religious ideas and prejudices of the people. In 
some provinces, such as Burma, the practice is hardly known ; in others it is 
very common, and in Ceylon it is said to be almost universal. Nearly all the 
Ceylon hides tendered to the Government in Madras’have been ruined by 
branding. Where branding is necessary for purposes of identification, a small 
brand on the forehead or on the shank or even on the horn or fioof should be 
sufficient. 
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GOATSKINS 

Table C 2 shows the figures of exports of goatskins from India by number. 
In 1913-14 the annual export was 19,700,000. In 1920-21 it was 11,250,000 
and by 1921-22 it had increased to 23,800,000. Table C 8 shows in detail the 
exports to different countries. About 90 per cent are exported direct to foreign 
countries, while a portion of those coming in the first instance to this country 
are subsequently reshipped to other countries. The United States takes 78 
per cent of the total exports. The exports of goatskins from India multiplied 
more than twelvefold in the twenty-five years preceding the War. This enormous 
peculiarly development arose through the invention of chrome tanning, which was 
adapted for use to goatskins. The Tables on page 18 in the first Section of this 
book show that India possesses nearly one-third of the goats of the world. 
The best form for indicating the position of India as a supplier of goatskins 
in comparison with other countries is by means of the figures showing the 
imports of skins into the United States, which country is by far the biggest 
consumer of goatskins. These arc set out in detail in Table C 40. Out of a 
total of 43,380,000 skins imported, not less than 21,600,000, or nearly 50 per 
cent, came from India, China being next with 10,900,000, followed by Brazil 
with 4,100,000. The goatskins exported from India annually are sufficient 
to supply the upper leather for a pair of boots or shoes to each man, woman, 
and child in Great Britain. 

The whole of the goatskins shipped from the North of India are in the raw 
state, either as dry-salted or wet-salted. A big percentage of the skins shipped 
from Bombay are also in the raw state, but an appreciable proportion from this 
neighbourhood are rough-tanned and exported to London for disposal through 
the public sales held every two months. The skins from the north are usually 
handled in the tabular form, that is the animal is flayed by having its skin drawn 
over the head, instead of being cut along the belly. They arc sold under the 
name of the particular district from which they come, such as Amritsar or 
Patna, either by linear measurement or by weight per too skins. The finest 
grade of goatskins come from the Madras district, but the flaying of these is 
frequently bad. At one time a bigger proportion were tanned locally than at 
present. Many varieties are recognised coming from this district, but they 
can be generally divided into two main descriptions, (i) Northern, which include 
Coconadas and Bezwadas, and (2) Southern, from the hilly district in Bengal. 
The southern are the better value ; they have a better grain and a somewhat 
finer substance than the skins from the more low-lying districts. The 
Review described the trade in raw skins as follows ;— 

“ Unlike Indian hides, Indian skins arc mostly obtained from animals 
which have been slaughtered for food. They are therefore relatively 
much superior in’ quality to Indian hides. For export purposes Indian 
skins are jnostly dry-salted with the hair on, but sometimes they are flint- 
dried and occasionally wet-salted in the hair or unhaired and then pickled 
in a solution of alum and salt. Each firm has its own standard for sorting 
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into firsts, seconds, etc. The more important varieties of goatskins are 
distinguished by the names of the areas from which they come. The 
following are among the principal varieties: Daccas, Dinajpores, Dur- 
bangas, Mozaffarpores, North-Westerns, Amritsars. The last-named is 
a trade' term for the large-sized goatskins from this and other Punjab 
districts. North-Westerns are also large .skins, giving from 80 to 120” feet 
of leather per dozen. Skins from Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, and the 
Deccan are mainly used by the Madras and Bombay tanneries.” 

Reference should here be made to the subject of anthrax in connection with 
hides and skins. British official statistics show that an appreciable proportion 
of the cases of anthrax caused by hides or skins in Great Britain come from 
Indian hides and skins. 

India’s chief interest in anthrax arises through its connection with goat hair, 
which, on importation into this country, requires to go through a .disinfecting 
process. The Indian Government hold the view that so far as regards hides 
and skins the solution of the problem lies rather in regulating tanners using 
hides and skins than in expensive methods of disinfecting at the port of ship¬ 
ment or of arrival. They are nevertheless considering the problem at the 
producer’s end, and are developing an arrangement by which at the time of 
shipment a certificate would be given by some authority indicating the districts 
from which the hides or skins originally came. They contemplate subsequently 
the possibility of getting a certificate from the districts in question indicating 
whether or not it is free from anthrax. The view of the Indian Government 
is that until a Convention on the subject of anthrax has been accepted by the 
League of Nations, who, as mentioned in Section B, have the subject under 
consideration, they should not be called upon to take further action. 

SHEEPSKINS 

The export of raw sheepskins from India is comparatively small, being 
in 1921-22 only 3 per cent in value of the exports of raw hides and less than 
li per cent of the exports of raw goatskins. Table C 2 shows the numbers 
exported, the 1913-14 figure of 2,400,000 being reduced to 1,600,000 in 
1920-21 and to 600,000 in 1921-22. Table C 9 gives the details of exports 
to various countries. Before the War 94 per cent went to foreign countries 
(nearly 90 per cent to the United States) and in 1921-22, 88 per cent. 

The number of sheep in the North of India is small in comparison with 
the number of goats. In the south, however, the quantities of the<wo varieties 
of skins produced are nearly equal, but a much bigger proportion of the 
sheepskins are tanned. The quality of the sheep improves progressively from 
north to south, and, as in the case of goats, the best come from the hilly dis¬ 
tricts of Dindigul, Trichinopoly, and Coimbatore. The sheep in these districts 
are known as red-hair sheep, and the wool or hair is of very little value. The 
high prices realised for wool during the lasS few years has tended to introduce 
a class of sheep^into these districts whose wool would be of more value, with 
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the result that present-day pelts are much more mixed in character and no 
longer as true to type as they used to-be. 

TANNING MATERIALS 

Fy far the most important .of India’s tanning materials is myrobalans. 
The details of exports are given in Table C to. The total exports in 1913-14 
and in 1921-22 were almost exactly the same both in quantity—62,000 tons— 
and in rupee value—5,750,000 rupees. ■ Among Empire tanning materials 
myrobalans are now second to wattle bark from South Africa. Sixty per cent of 
the exports in 1913-14 went to foreign countries, and 67 per cent in 1921-22, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States being the most important 
consumers, followed by Belgium, France, Australia, and Holland. In addition, 
in recent years, some myrobalan extract has been exported, amounting in 
value to about 8 per cent of the crude myrobalans in 1921-22. Most of this 
extract came to the United Kingdom. 

The best account of the trade in Indian myrobalans is that contained in 
the Report of the Special Committee of Tanners and Shippers on Hides and 
Tanning Materials appointed during the War by the Imperial Institute and 
presided over by Professor Wyndham Dunstan, and special reference should 
be made to the report published by the Imperial Institute in 1922 for a com¬ 
prehensive view of the whole trade. The only side of the question which 
need be mentioned here is that of the trade varieties used, on which subject 
the report states “ there arc five principal varieties of myrobalans recognised 
in commerce, and usually two grades in each variety. The varieties which are 
named after the districts in India from which the fruits arc obtained are as 
follows : ‘ Bimlies ’ or ‘ B’s ’ from Bimlipatam in Madras ; ‘ Jubbelpores ’ 
or ‘ J’s ’ from Jubbulporc in the Central Provinces (obtained partly from 
British territory and partly from the Native State of Rewah); ‘ Rajpores ’ or 
‘ R’s ’ from the Kohlapur State ; ‘ Vingorlas ’ or ‘ V’s ’ from the Bombay 
forests; and ‘ Coast Madras.’ Each of these different varieties is usually 
separated into two grades known as No. i and No. 2.” 

The other tanning materials exported from India are cutch and divi-divi. 
The former comes from Burma, but is used principally for tanning nets. 
Divi-divi, an exotic plant, has been successfully grown in Madras, and small 
quantities are exported. Burma' also has large mangrove forests, the varieties 
in some of which are similar to the Madagascar mangrove, which is used to a 
fairly large extent for tanning. Attempts have been made to use this Burma 
mangrove fer the production of a tanning extract, but so far with little 
success. 

A tanning material of which practically none is exported but very large 
quantities used in India is avarum or turwad. It was estimated that the 
consumption of this in the tanneries making war leathers was 80,000 maunds 
per month, equivalent to 12,000 tons per year. A great deal has been written 
on Indian tanning materials by Mr. J. A. Pilgrim and others in papers referred 
to in the Bibliography, and special reference may be made^in particular to 
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BuUetin No. i of the Government Tannin Research Factoij, and to the 
paragraphs on tanning materials in th^ Review of Indian Trade in Hides, 
SMns, and Leather. Summary figures of the exports of Indian dyeing and 
tanning substances are given in 'I’able C 12, while details of countries of 
destination for (a) cutth and gambler, and (b) tanning barks, are given in 
Tables C 13 and C 14 respectively. Bcfore’the War nearly two-thirds of the 
cutch exported came to this country, but the post-War figures are smaller. 
The bulk of the bark exported goes to Ceylon. 


LEATHER 

The leather exported from India consists almost entirely of rough-tanned 
hides, rough-tanned goatskins, and rough-tanned sheepskins requiring further 
treatment before use. 'Table C 15 shows the details (by value) of the exports 
to various countries in the three years previously mentioned. The-rupee value 
of the total exports was 42,500,000 in 1913-14 and 40,300,000 in 1921-22 ; 
the former figure was equivalent to £2,(100,000. Nearly 90 per cent in the 
first-named period and over 70 per cent in the last-named came to the United 
Kingdom. As pointed out in the previous Section,- however, substantial 
quantities of the rough-tanned goat- and sheepskins coming to London are 
subsequently re-exported. Japan in 1921-22 took it per cent of the exports, 
as against 3 per cent before the War. 

TANNED HIDES 

The exports of tanned cow-hides are shown in detail in Table C 16 and 
of tanned buffalo-hides in C 17. Although many countries are mentioned in 
the tables, the only one taking substantial quantities is the United Kingdom 
(■vith the exception that in 1921-22, 12 per cent of the exports were shipped 
to IIong-Kong). The buffalo-hides exported amount in quantity to about 
10 TCr cent of the cow-hides, but only 6 per cent of'the value. 

These tanned hides, by the trade name of “ E.I. Tanned Kips,” are the 
raw material for important industries in Northampton, Leeds, and other parts 
of Great Britain, the leather being curried and dressed for boot upper leather, 
laces, bags, etc. During the War this material was of paramount importance 
for the manufacture of upper leather for Army boots, the majority of the boots 
which were manufactured for the Allied Armies having uppers of Indian tanned 
kips. The development of chrome tanning had serious effects on the currying 
of vegetable-tanned upper leather, but there is still a substantial‘trade in this 
leather for the heavier class of working-man’s boot. 

With the exception of a large tannery and leather works in Cawnpore and 
a tannery in Madras run on European lines, most of the Indian tanneries are 
situated in the south, some in the Bombay district, but most in the Madras 
Presidency. There is also a large chrome tannery at Pallavaram, employing 
in 1919 about 1000 hands. The Madras tanneries, from the European point 
of view, are snjall concerns, and hand labour is the only kind employed. 
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Probably the chief reason for the existence of these tanneries is the fact of the 
exceedingly large supplies of turwad liark, which grows wild in the jungle of 
the neighbourhood. Official statistics show that the number of tanneries in 
Madras were as follows :— 

» AvferagB No. of 

, No. of lalxjurers employed 

tanneries. daily. 

Hide tanneries . . 204 S.'!07 

Skin „ . • , 132 4.94** 

Mixed „ . . 114 3.968 


450 14.223 

Practically all the tanned hides shipped from India are exported from Bombay 
and Madras, the latter port being by far the most important in the trade. There 
is not very much difference in the quality shipped from the two ports, but on 
the average Bombay is the better, due to the rather better type of hide available 
in that area. The great bulk of the Madras tanned hides are shipped by various 
exporting firms in “ original bales ” under the description of the name of the 
district from which the hide was drawn. A small percentage of the Madras 
tanned hides, and practically all the Bombay tanned hides, however, are 
consigned to various brokers in London for assortment and arc sold by auction. 
There are innumerable grades of “ original baled ” which arc generally sent 
over on a well-established basis of classification, e.g. 20 per cent second class, 
60 per cent third class, and 20 per cent fourth class. There are two main 
varieties of tanned hides from Madras, the well-grown or Bangalore type which 
is tanned from the hides produced round about the plateau of which Bangalore 
is the centre, and the coast hide, which is usually a lighter and spreadier descrip¬ 
tion, supplies for which are drawn from the more low-lying districts up to 
Coconada and beyond. 

Before the War the tanned hides were rather freely adulterated with various 
weighting materials. This adulteration reached remarkable dimensions up 
to about fifteen years ago, but by continual pressure exercised by curriers 
through the shippers the abuse was curtailed, and by 1914 the amount of 
adulteration was small in comparison with previous years. During the War 
a considerable amount of Government control was introduced into the industry 
in view of the vital necessity of tanning as many hides as possible into leather 
suitable for Army boots. At one time there was a serious danger of shortage 
of upper leather for Army boots and the organisation by which the Indian 
Government controlled the Indian hide and tanning trade was the most important 
factor operating to overcome the difficulties. The question of the improper 
weighting of hides was one to which the Controller had early to turn his 
attention, and the attitude of the Indian Government on this highly important 
aspect of India’s hide trade cannot be better indicated than by quoting again 
from the official Review of the Trade in Indian Hides, Skins, and Leather :— 

“ An oDDortunitv was afforded by the Government .control to deal 
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with the question of the adulteration and improper weighting of hides. 
In the early days of the Government scheme it was found that adulteration 
of hides by the addition in course of tannage of magnesium salts, sugar, 
and other adulterants was on the increase. One instance came to notice 
of a parcel of hides being adulterated to the extent of 29 per cent’ with 
Epsom salts. The leather adulterated in this way was liable to be com¬ 
pletely spoilt, or at the best considerable expense was ineurred by the 
adulterants having to be washed out in England. Attempts were made 
to check this practice by penalising heavily all adulterated hides presented 
to Government and by refusing altogether badly adulterated hides. 
Adulteration is not, however, in all cases easily detected without chemical 
analysis, and eventually, with the full approval of the commercial community 
in Madras, the practice of adulterating hides was made a penal offence by 
an order passed under the Defence of India Rules. To the credit of the 
Madras tanners it should be stated that in no single case has it been found 
necessary to proceed against a tanner for non-observance of these orders. 
In addition to this form of adulteration it used to be a prevailing practice 
in the case of certain tannages—notably ‘ Bangalores ’—to add weight to 
the hide by the application after tannage of chalk and plaster to the flesh 
side. The practice—which did not occur in Bombay tannages—although 
not injurious to the leather in the same way as adulteration, adds nothing 
to its value, but is merely a form of artificial weighting. The chalk and 
the plaster has in all cases to be washed off by the currier in England before 
the hides can be used. The plastering of the hides also results in cuts 
on the flesh side being disguised. This practice was also prohibited by 
an order under the Defence of India Rules. The result* has been that 
several of the so-called distinctive tannages in Madras have become 
practically indistinguishable from one another, and'instead of recognising 
eight or nine separate tannages it has been possible to classify all Madras 
tannages into four grades—prime, best, good, and ordinary—each of the 
first three being sub-divided into two classes according to their growth 
and spread. ‘ Ordinary ’ hides were thin hides without sufficient sub¬ 
stance for Army work and were classed as non-Army seleetion. There is 
evidence that this simplified classification and the prohibition of artificial 
weighting of hides has been appreciated by the Home trade. The question 
of adopting permanent measures to prevent adulteration after the War 
has been taken up by the Controller of Munitions at Madras, and the views 
of the commercial community arc understood to be generally in favour 
of some action being taken, though agreement has not been arrived at 
regarding details. It is not too much to hope that the improvements 
effected as a war measure may not be entirely lost in time of peace, as they 
should enhance the reputation of East India kips in ffie Home markets.” 

Unless another devastating world event •occurs the future of’ the trade in 
Indian hides seems assured of development. The gradual progress towards 
a higher standard of living throughout the world will be accomp^ied with a 
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demand for leather at a greater rate than cattle supplies can increase, and 
the demand for hides from such countries as India is likely to increase. 

TANNED GOATSKINS 

Table C i8 gives in detail the figures of exports of tanned goatskins. Ninety 
per cent are shipped to the United Kingdom, and most of the remainder go direct 
to the United States. A substantial proportion of those reaching the United 
Kingdom are subsequently re-exported, particulars of this trade being given 
in Table B 19 of Section B. Large quantities before the War were re-exported 
to Germany and Austria, where they were used for the manufacture of a variety 
of fancy leather goods and other objects, many of which were subsequently 
exported to this country. Owing to the difficulties of the industries concerned 
in Austria and Germany, the exports of these tanned goatskins from India after 
the War have been on a much smaller scale than was the case before the 
War. Tanned goatskins from India have not suffered from adulteration 
like the tanned hides have. Their chief characteristics are evenness, 
good substance, and small offal, which make them very suitable for fancy 
goods. 

The tanning of goatskins was prohibited during a considerable part of the 
War in order that all the resources of the tanneries could be concentrated on 
turning out leather of use for military purposes, and this industry has not yet 
recovered much of its pre-War trade, as has the corresponding hide-tanning 
industry. Though Germany has come back into the trade and France has 
increased her capacity America, on the other hand, has almost ceased to be a 
buyer of tanned skins, and is taking practically nothing but raw skins which 
she is using for full chrome purposes. The quantity of goatskins tanned 
depends upon the relative prices in the world’s market of the raw goatskins 
and the tanned, and in the latter part of 1923, when the price of the raw skin 
was very high, the number tanned was barely 50 per cent of the pre-War 
quantity. 

TANNED SHEEPSKINS 

Table C 19 gives in detail the figures of exports of tanned sheepskins. About 
60 per cent of these are shipped .to the United Kingdom, and particulars of the 
subsequent re-exports of these were shown in Table B 20 of Section B. Large 
quantities went direct to the United States before the War, and the falling off 
in this tradq which has occurred since the War has been more than balanced 
by the increased shipments to Japan, which country is now second only to the 
United Kingdom as a consumer of Indian-tanned sheepskins. The most 
important use for which Indian sheepskins are tanned is the production of 
roller leather. A substantial number of Indian sheepskins have been used 
for roller leather in England (the number was about 300,000 per year during 
the War), and there has been a cqpsidcrable trade in the export of roller skins 
from England to the textile mills in India. As in many other matters, however, 
India now produces a siibstantial amount towards her own requirements and 
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the Review of the Trade in Indian Hides, Skins, and Leather referred 
to this development as follows :— 

“ Considerable success has also been attained in the manufacture of 
roller skins for use in cotton mills. The production of these skins is a 
highly specialised branch of the light leather trade and mill-owners through¬ 
out the world generally prefer the British-made skins. It is a matter 
therefore for congratulation that Indian tanners have made a great advance 
towards meeting the requirements of Indian mills. The Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association’s estimate of the consumption of roller skins in cotton 
mills in India is 400,000 skins annually, or about 700 dozens weekly. The 
standard of the consumption in Lancashire mills is given by a recognised 
authority as four skins per week for every 10,000 spindles, but for various 
reasons, climatic and other, the average expenditure for this country is 
put at a dozen skins for the same period. The complaints generally made 
against the Indian-made roller skins are (i) that they arc inelastic and there¬ 
fore split when being put on the roller or get loose after being put on ; (2) 
that they are uneven, cither because the hair is not completely removed or 
because there are blemishes or because the skin was originally not of 
uniform thickness ; and (3) that the prepared side is not smooth and glossy 
enough. While these defects, or at least some of them, are not uncommon, 
a large number of good skins arc now produced and several manufacturers 
have expressed themselves as quite satisfied with Indian-made skins. 
The production in India has developed so rapidly that in October, 1917, 
four of the chief manufacturers were placing 750 dozens of roller skins 
weekly on the market, a figure in excess of the consumption of the cotton 
mills, and the out-turn in India may be estimated now at about 1,200 
dozens per week. The excess not required in India is'Iicing exported, 
principally to Japan.” 

The tanning of sheepskins was also prohibited during the second half of 
the War, but it is clear from statistics of exports that the industry very readily 
recovered from this. 

LEATHER MANUEACTURES 

The industries engaged in the manufacture of leather goods developed 
considerably during the War. Particulars of the output of boots and shoes 
and saddlery and harness are given in Chapter XI of The Review of the 
Trade in Indian Hides, Skins, and Leather, Details of the exports of boots 
and shoes from India are given in Table C 23, these showing a considerable 
increase for the post-War years over 1913-14. ’The only other leather 
manufactures which call for mention here are those for the requirements of 
India’s textile mills. These have in the past been suptplied mainly from this 
country, but also from Australia and Japan, but the developinent of manu¬ 
facture in India is leading to the supplanting of the British by the Indian article. 
The Review gives the following table of leather articles required in the 
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Bengal jute mills in 1919, and the extent to which these are supplied by local 
tanneries :— 


Approximate total Approximate quantities 


Article. 

consumption per 
month ot ail mills. 

DOW being supplied by 
local tanneries. 

Picking bands. 

180 cwti 

20 per cent 

Belt laces . . . ... 

170 .> 

12 

Leather belting .... 

60,000 feet 

5 

Martingale straps .... 

80 cwt. 

10 „ 

Pump leather hides, etc. 

20 „ 

20 „ 

Covering leathers, i.c. leather on edge, 
leather on flat 

60 „ 

6 „ 

Loom pickers. 

58,800 pieces 

10 


IMPORTS OF HIDES, SKINS, AND TANNING MATERIALS 

Although infinitesimal in comparison with her export trade in hides, skins, 
and tanning materials, India has a certain import trade also in these articles, 
and particulars of these imports are set out in Tables C 24, 25, 26, and 27. 
Small quantities of hides and skins are received from many countries other 
than those named. The only point in these tables calling for special comment 
is the fact, indicated by Table C 26, that India, since the War, has been importing 
wattle bark from South Africa, over 2000 tons being received in the year 1920-21. 

IMPORTS OF LEATHER 

A substantial amount of leather is imported into India, amounting to 
Rs.4,000,000 in 1913-14, Rs.12,900,000 in 1920-21, and Rs.6,600,000 
in 1921-22, of' which about 90 per cent came from Empire countries, 
mainly United Kingdom (Table C 28). Details of the hide leather arc shown 
in Table C 29 and of skin and leather in C 30. A feature of the India official 
import returns and one indicative of the importance of the textile industry in 
that country, is the fact that figures arc published of the imports of roller skins, 
picking bands and straps and pickers. These arc shown in Tables C 32, 33, 
and 34 respectively. Practically the whole of the imports of these articles 
come from the United Kingdom, amounting in the aggregate to about 
Rs.4,400,000 in 1920-21, and Rs-3,600,000 (say ^240,000) in 1921-22. 

Table C 35 gives particulars of the imports of boots, and the very great 
falling off in the imports from the United Kingdom is the noteworthy feature 
of the table., From 1,900,000 pairs in 1913-14 India’s imports of boots from 
this country fell to 68,000 pairs only in 1921-22. Ninety-nine per cent of the 
boots received in 1913-14 came from other Empire countries, but in 1920-21 
and 1921-22 the percentages were only 53 and 70 respectively. 

Statistics of imports of leather belting for machinery are set out in Table C 36. 
There was an appreciable falling off in the post-mr imports in comparison 
with 1913-14^800 also Table B 115 in Section B), though the proportion from 
the Empire diminished from 93 per cent in 1913-14 to 83 per cent in 1920-21 
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and 88 per cent in 1021-22. Leather belting represents only about one-half 
of the total amount of machinery belting imported into India. 

The figures of imports of saddlery and harness in Table C 37 call for no 
fecial comment, practically the whole coming from the United Kingdom. 
Those of bags and trunks in Table C 38 indicate the advent of Japan as a 
supplier of leather goods for India. 

IMPORT TARIFF 

There is an import tariff on all leather and leather manufactures imported, 
the rate of duty being 15 per cent ad valorem with no preference for the 
Empire. 


SUMMARY OF INDIAN TRADE IN HIDES AND 
SKINS AND LEATHER 

The position of India’s foreign trade in hides, skins, tanning materials and 
leather in 1921 and 1922 can be summarised as follows :— 


Production 

1921 

llulc3 anil Skills. 

1 ( 000 ) 

■ 4.700 

Tanning 

Materials. 

/(ooo) 

600 

Leather. 

• /;(ooo) 

8,700 

Leather 

.Manufacturers. 

/(doo) 

13.300 


1922 

• 5.300 

800 

12,000 

20,000 

1,600 

Imports 

1921 

small 

— 

900 

1922 

small 

— 

500 

800 

Exports 

1921 

■ 3.300 

500 

2,200 

too 


1922 

3,800 

700 

2,700 

30 

Consumption 

1921 

1,400 

100 

7,400 

14,800 


1922 

. 1,500 

100 

9,800 V 

20,800 
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TABLE C I 


Number of Catti.e in British India and Indian States, 1913-14 and 1920-21. 

■ No. (000) 

British India. Indian States. 

ioi.t-14 11 ^ 20-21 1920-ii 

Bulls. 

47.505} 

5,618 

1 

1,467 

Bullocks .... 

43 . 3'8 

3 , 955 j 

9,081 

Cows. 

3 'j .477 

37.083 

4.403 

9,280 

Young stock 

40.984 

30,717 

3,896 

6,423 

Buffaloes .... 

5,250 

5.437 

246 

1,038 

Cow buffaloes 

12,964 

13,312 

1 , 5^6 

3.926 

Young stock (buffalo calves) 

■ ■ t 

9,618 

t 

2,184 

Total . 

143.180 

145.103 

14,026 

33.399 


f Included in “ Young Stock ” (calves). 


Number of Sheep in British India and 
Indian States, 1920-21 

British India.22,074,566 

Indian States.12,499,213 

Number of Goats in British India and 
Indian States, 1920-21 

British India ........ 24,293,873 

Indian Sutes.6,276,073 

Number of Mules in British India and 
. Indian States, 1920-21 

British India. 75.703 

Indian Slates. 5,689 

Number of Donkeys in British India and 
Indian States, 1920-21 

British India.1,370,614 

Indian States.332,256 

Number of Hor.ses and Ponies in British India 
and Indian States, 1920-21 

Young Stock 

Horses. Mares, (Colts & Fillies). 

763,971 696,920 235.855 

212,413 202,331 86,585 


British India . 
Indian ^tates . 
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TABLE C 

2 





Exports of Raw Hides 






Quantity No. 


Value Rs. (ooo). 

Buffalo-hides 

» t 9 i 3 -M 

1920-21 

I921-22 

1913-14 

1020-21 

1921-32 

1,967,018 

347,728 

256,432 

22,037 

2,638 

1^214 

Cow-hides 

. 8,967,518 

3,345,796 

5,422,235 

59,055 

16,248 

16,286 

Calfskins . 

809,550 

529.995 

385.093 

1.831 

1,128 

636 

Other hides 

5,200 

223 

2 

37 

I 


Total 

. 11,749,286 

4,223,742 

6,063,762 

82,960 

20,015 

18,136 


Exports of Raw Skins 




Goatskins 

• 19,690.958 

11,237,305 

23,820,710 

31,277 

30,127 

4 .o,q 6 o 

Sheepskins . 

■ 2 , 37 . 1 , 1 “ 

1.592.336 

595,646 

2,610 

2,032 

547 

Other skins 

5-796 

49,609 

11-393 

17 

191 

53 

Total 

. 22,069,876 

12,879,250 

24-427-749 

33.904 

32,350 

41,560 


Kxports of Lfathcr 






Valin* Hs. (000). 




1913-M 







42,511 


12,827 



11,677 



TABLE C 3 

Exports from Inbia of Raw Cow-hides 

Total Exports: 743,037 cwt. (Rs.59,055,000) in 1913-14, 281,260 cwt. 
(Rs.16,250,000) in 1920-21, 445,100 cwt. (Rs.16,286,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries: 23,976 cwt. (Rs.1,682,000) in 1913-14, 61,660 cwt. 
(Rs.3,486,000) in 1920-21,45,180 cwt. (Rs.1,529,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 14,919 cwt. (Rs.942,000) in 1913, 42,‘i2o cwt. (Rs.2,669,000) 
in 1920-21, 21,040 cwt. (Rs.793) in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements): 26 cwt. (Rs.1,000) in 1913-14., 17,300 cwt. (Rs.706,000) 
in 1920-21, 23,580 cwt. (Rs.719,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 719,061 cwt. (Rs.57,373,000) in 1913-14, 219,600 
cwt. (Rs.12,764,000) in 1920-21, 399,920 cwt; (Rs.14,757,000) in 1921-22. 

(Germany) : 356,195 cwt. (Rs.28,547,000) in 1913-14, 63,140 cwt. (Rs.3,270,000) 
in 1920-21, 217,240 cwt. (Rs.8,403,000) in 1921-22. 

(Belgium): 20,435 cwt. (Rs.1,368,000) in 1913-14, 1,880 cwt. (Rs.9t,ooo) in 
1920-21, 4,060 cwt. (Rs.131,000) in 1921-22. 

(Spain): 41,865 cwt. (Rs.3,821,000) in 1913-14, 27,660 cwt. (Rs.f ,628,000) in 
1920-21, 58,240 cwt. (Rs. 2,147,000) in 1921-22. 

(Italy): 92,662 cwt. (Rs.7,520,000) in 1913-14, 59,140 cwt. (Rs.2,818,000) in 
1920-21, 92,000 cwt. (Rs.3,132,000) in 1921-22. 

(Austria-Hungary): 141,537 cwt. (Rs.11,451,000) in*i9i3-i4, 1,820 cwt. 
(Rs.95,000) in 1920-21, 240 cwt. (Rs.8,000) in 1921-22. 

(UnitedStates): 36,820cwt.(Rs.2,580,000)in 1913-14,39,560cwt.T;R s. 3,443,000) 
in 1920-21^340 cwt. (Rs.24,000) in 1921-22. 
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TABLE C 4 ' 

Exports from India of Raw Buffalo-Hides 

Total Exports; -145,864 cwt. (Rs.22,038,000) in 1913-14. ^6,140 cwt. 

tRs 2 6tQ 000) in 1920-21, 46,480 cwt. (Rs.1,213,000) m 1921-22. 

IRs 671 oool in 1020-21, 23,060 cwt. (Rs.568,000) in 1921 22. 

(United Kingdom)-. 26,254 

(Rs.6i6,ooo) in 1920-21, 16,960 cwt. (Rs.466,000) in 1921 22. 

To Foreign Countries; 315,69° °wt. 

..5» «. («..74,0») in 

(ei““i;r.)" “fS' in ■9'3-H. 

(Rs.1,152,000) in 1920-21. 


TABLE C 5 

Exports from India of Cow Calfskins 
Total Exports ; 13,32° (^-837 .°°°)'') 2°-2i. '°.94° cwt. (Rs.497,°°°) 

ToEmp?reCountries : .,74°cwt.(Rs.io8,ooo)in .920-21,2,100cwt. (Rs.s°,°°o) 

(UnUedt^ngL ): 1,74° cwt. (Rs.108,000) in .92°-2., 2,.00 cwt. (Rs.49,°°°) 
in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries;' 11,580 cwt. (Rs.729,000) in 1920-21, 8,840 cwt. 


TABLE C 6 

Exports from India of Buffalo Calfskins 
Total Exports; 8,120 cwt. (Rs.290,000) in 1920-21, 5.280 cwt. (Rs.139.000) 

To EmpirrCountries ; 1,600 cwt. (Rs.74,000) in 1920-21.1,000 cwt. (Rs..3,ooo) 

(uJudfl^L ); 1,600 cwt. (Rs.74,000) in 1920-21. i.ooo cwt. (Rs.13.000) 
in 1921-22. 
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To Foreign Countries: 6,520 cwt. (Rs.216,000) in 1920-21, 4,280 cwt. 

(Rs.126,000) in 1921-22. ' . „ , • 

(Germany): 1,260 cwt. (Rs.56,000) in 1920-21, 740 cwt. (Rs.38,000) in 1921-22. 
(Italy): 1,760 cwt. (R3.46,ooo) in 1920-21,1,420 cwt. (Rs.33,000) m 1921-22. 
(United States): i,400*cwt. (Rs.S4,ooo) in 1920-21, 620 cwt. (Rs.14,000) in 
1921-22. 


TABLE C 7 

Exports from India of all Calfskins 

Total Exports : 26,ii6cwt.(Rs.i,831,000)10 1913-14,21,440cwt. {Rs.1,129,000) 
in 1920-21, 16,220 cwt. (Rs.636,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 956 cwt. {Rs.75,000) in 1913-14, 3,340 cwt. {Rs.183,000) 
in 1920-21, 3,100 cwt. (Rs.63,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 913 cwt. (Rs.69,000) in 1913-14, 3-340 cwt. (Rs.182,000) 
in 1920-21, 3,100 cwt. (Rs.62,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: 25,160 cwt. (Rs,1,756,000) in 1913-14, 18,100 cwt. 
(Rs.946,000) in 1920-21, 13,120 cwt. (Rs.573,000) in 1921-22. 

(Germany): 1,213 cwt. (Rs.86,000) in 1913-14,1,400 cwt. (Rs.67,060) in 1920-21, 
860 cwt. (Rs.43,000) in 1921-22. 

(Spain): 6,843 owt. (Rs.587,000) in 1913-14, 7,440 cwt. (Rs.490,000) in 1920-21, 
6,240 cwt. (Rs.311,000) in 1921-22. 

(Italy): 6,822 cwt. (Rs.490,000) in 1913-14, 2,400 cwt. (Rs.90,000) in 1920-21, 
4,680 cwt. (Rs.i8s,ooo) in 1921-22. o \ ■ 

(United States): 4,076 cwt. (Rs.176,000) in 1913-14, 2,040 cwt. (Rs.8o,ooo) in 
1920-21, 860 cwt. (Rs.22,ooo) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 8 

Exports from India of Raw Coat.skins 

Total Exports; 453,356 cwt. (Rs.31,278,000) in 1913-14, 207,640 cwt. 

(Rs.30,125,000) in 1920-21,433,780 cwt. (Rs.40,960,000) m 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries; 43,252 cwt. (Rs.2,368,obo) in 1913-14, 51,960 cwt. 

(Rs.7,796,000) in 1920-21, 51,960 cwt. (Rs.4,146,000) m 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 40,259 cwt- (Rs.2,084,000) m 1913-14, 46.120 cwt. 

(Rs.6,362,000) in 1920-21, 38,820 cwt. (Rs.2,443,000) m 1921 22. 

(Canada) : 990 cwt. (Rs.93,000) m 1913 14, 2,860 cwt. (Rs.513,000) in 1920 21, 

7,tM cwt. (Rs.6i 1,000) in 1921-22. 

(Australia): 1,964 cwt. (Rs.i86,ooo) in 1913-14, 2,980 cwt. (Rs.919,000) in 
1920-21, 5,780 cwt. (Rs.1,091,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries ; 410,104 cwt. (Rs.28,910,000) in, 1913714, t55,68o cwt. 

(Rs.22,329,000) in 1920-21, 381,800 cwt. (Rs.36,814,000) in 1921 22. 
(Germany) 11,118 cwt. (Rs.i,055,000) m 4913-14. C200 cwt. ^Rs.iio,ooo) in 
1920-21, 3,500 cwt. (Rs.368,000) in 1921-22. 
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(Holland ): 23,551 cwt. (Rs.2,358,000) in 1913-14, 7,660 cwt. (Rs.614,000) in 
, o , '‘9.600 cwt. (Rs. 2,850,000) in 1921-22. m 

(Belgium)-. 8,935 cwt. (^.713,000) in 1913-14. 1,720 cwt. (Rs.235,000) in 
IV *930-21, 1,460 cwt. (Rs.118,000) in 1921-22. 

(^®/*'^5o,ooo) in 1913-14, 5,820 cwt. {Rs.1,230,000) in 
(Rs.i,4pi,ooo) in 1921-22. 

(United States): 342,452 cwt. (R8.22,754,ooo) in 1913-14, 138,040 cwt. 
(Rs.19,919,000) m 1920-21, 333,440 cwt. {Rs.32,007,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 9 

Exports from India of Raw Sheepskins 

Total Exports : 33,067 cwt. {Rs.2,611,000) in 1913-14,26,280 cwt. (Rs.2,033,000) 
^920 21, 8,2tSo cwt. (Rs.546,000) in 1921-22. 
lo Empire Countries: 1,939 cwt. (Rs.i88,ooo) in 1913-14, 7,600 cwt. 
ITT . ^®-47.';.ooo) in 1920-21, 1,020 cwt. (Rs.135,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 1,599 cwt. (Rs.141,000) in 1913-14, 7,200 cwt. (Rs.433,000) 
in 1920 2i» 920 cwt. (Rs.127,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 31,128 cwt. (Rs.2,423,000) in 1913-14, .8,780 cwt. 
,T, . '^?-*-558.coo) in 1920-21, 7,260 cwt. (Rs.4u,ooo) in 1921-22. 

(United States): 28,818 cwt. (Rs.2,269,000) in 1913-14, 16,540 cwt. 
(Ks.i,427,000) in 1920-21, 5,820 cwt. (Rs.341,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 10 

Exports from India of Myrobalan.s 

Total Exports: 1,236,394 cwt. (R.s.5,695,000) in 1913-14, 792,934 cwt. 

{Rs.4,079,000) m 1920-21, 1,238,937 cwt. {Rs.5,866,000) in 1921-22 
0 Empire Countries: 520,341 cwt. (Rs.2,215,000) in 1913-14, 344,542 cwt. 

trt . °) >920-21, 402,357 cwt. (Rs.1,874,000) in 1921-72 

(United Kingdom): 504,001 cwt. (Rs.2,140,000) in 1913-14, 324,773 cwt. 

Rs.i 789,000) m 1920-2.1, 362,711 (Rs.i,712,000) in 1921-22. 

(Australia): 10,397 cwt. (Rs.51,000) in 1913-14, 12,686 cwt. (Rs.83,000) in 
1920 21, 25,411 cwt. (Rs.113,000) in i92i“'22. 

To Foreign Countries : 716,053 cwt. (Rs.3,480,000) in 1913-14, 448,393 cwt. 

(Rs.2,i7o,ooo) in 1920-21, 836,580 cwt. (Rs.3,992,000) in 1921-22. 
(Germany): ,270,767 cwt. (Rs.i,347,000) in 1913-14, 55,480 cwt. (Rs.311,000) 
„ '!> >920 21, 396,499 cwt. (Rs,2,153,000) in 1921-22. 

(Belgium): 136,028 cwt. (Rs,685,000) in 1913-14, 47,366 cwt. (Rs.309,000) in 
>920-21, 65,047 cwt. (Rs.332,000) in 1921-22. 

(France): 40,814 cwt. (Rs.iSs.ooo) in 1913-14, 20,602 cwt. (Rs.137,000) in 
1920-21, 40,380 cwt. (Rs.222,ooo) in 1921-22. 

(United 5 /atA): 187,288 cwt. .(Rs.855,000) in 1913-14, 293,699 cwt. 
(Rs.i,254,000) in 1920-21, 270,187 cwt. (Rs.i, 032,000) in 1021-22. 
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TABLE C II 

Exports from India of Myrobalan Extract 

Total Exports ; 32,359 cwt. (Rs.643,000) in 1920-21, 39,944 cwt. (RS.490P00) 
in 1921-22. „ . . 

To Empire Countries; 28,165 cwt. (Rs.542,000) in 1920-21, 29,127 cwt. 
(Rs.360,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 22,016 cwt. ■(Rs.406,000) in 1920-21, 23,854 cwt. 

(Rs.295,000) in 1921-22. o \ • 

( Australia ): 4,632 cwt. (Rs.103,000) in 1920-21, 3,193 cwt. (Rs.38,000) m 
1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries; 4,394 cwt. (Rs.101,000) in 1920-21, 10,817 avt. 
(Rs.i30,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 12 


Exports op Dyeing anu Tanning Substances 


Barks for tanning 
Cutch and gambior 
Indigo 
Myrobalans 
Myrobalan extract 
Safflower 
Turmeric 
Other sorts 

Total . 



Quantity (Cwt. 

) 


Value Ra, (ooo) 

1020-M 

*ID 13 i» 

1921-22 

,,,20-21 


Iy2I-22 

7.673 

t 

4,8S6 

51 

t 

27 

39,3i'6 

58,859 

2y>(>53 

873 

932 

562 

10,250 

10.9.39 

12,362 

4,121 

2,129 

5.137 

792,934 

1,236,394 1 

,138.937 

4,078 

5,694 

5,867 

32,.‘;59 


39,944 

642 

— 

489 

3,364 

3,983 

1,543 

66 

59 

23 

54.765 

'5,>74 

115,027 

42,117 

48,187 

19,299 

977 

187 

. 1,313 

' 276 

911 

ao6 

956,105 

1,467,3>9 

1,394,811 

10.995 

10,403 

13,223 


■| Not separately recorded before ri)20. 


TABLE C 13 ■ 

Exports from India of Cut'ch and G.ambier 

Total Exports ; 58,859 cwt. (Rs.932,000) in 1913-14. 39-386 cwt. (Rs.874,000) 
in IQ 20 - 2 I, 20,6^"^ cwt. (Rs.56^,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries^ 36,748 ‘■'f- (R»^ 579 -ooo) m 30.230 owt. 

(Rs 671: oool in 1920-21, 13,108 cwt. (Rs.2S9,ooo) m 19-1 -2- 
( Umledklngdom ): 33,599cwt.(Rs.52i,ooo)in 1913 14,26,311 cwt.(Rs.577,00 ) 
in IQ20-2I 10 041 cwt. (Rs.198,000) in 1921- 22. , 

( Ceylon )^. 1,283 cwMRs.20,L) in 1913-14, 477 owt. (Rs.14,000) m 1920-21, 

683 cwt. (Rs.20,ooo) in 1921-22. TRs 760001 in 

( Hong - Kmg ): 1,435 cwt. (Rs.27,000) m‘1913-14, 3 ,i 3 > owt. (Rs./ , ) 

1920-21, ^80 cwt. {Rs.26,000) in 1921 22. 
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To Foreign Countries: 22,111 cwt. (Rs.353,000) in 1913-14, 9,156 cwt. 

(Rs.199,000) in 1920-21, 16,545'cwt. (Rs,304,000) in 1921-22. 

( Germany ): 3,848 cwt. (Rs.sy.ooo) in 1913-14, loo cwt. (Rs.2,000) in 1920-21, 
1,587 cwt. (Rs.26,000) in 1921-22. 

( Holland ): 5,630 cwt. (Rs.94,000) in 1913-14,1,450 cwt. (Rs.29,000) in 1920-21, 
3,775 cwt. (Rs.72,000) in 1921-22. 

( France ): 8,760 cwt. (Rs.143,000) in 1913-14,4,340 cwt. (Rs.98,000) in 1920-21, 
2,150 cwt. (Rs.36,000) in 1921-22. 

( Japan ): 1,529 cwt. (^.31,000) in 1920-21,4,752 cwt. (Rs.102,000) in 1921-22. 
(United States ): 1,705 cwt. (Rs.28,000) in 1913-14, 1,506 cwt. (fc.32,000) in 

1920- 21, 4,003 cwt. {Rs.61,000) in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 14 

Exports from India of Barks for Tanning 

Total Exports: 7,673 cwt. (Rs.51,000) in 1920-21, 4,886 cwt. (R3.27,ooo) in 

1921- 22. 

To Empire Countries : 4,609 cwt. (Rs.25,000) in 1920-21,4,770 cwt. (R3.25,ooo) 
in 1921-22. 

( Ceylon ) : 4,052 cwt. (Rs.23,000) in 1920-21, 4,065 cwt. (Rs.20,000) in 1921-22. 
To Foreign Countries : 3,064 cwt. (Rs.26,000) in 1920-21, 116 cwt. (Rs.2,000) 
in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 15 

Exports from India of Leather (Total Value) 

Total Exports: R8.42,502,ooo in 1913-14, Rs.32,954,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.40,337,000 in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries:,, Rs.37,225,000 in 1013-14, Rs.27,862,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.33,348,000 in 1921-22, 

(United Kingdom ): Rs.36,551,000 in 1913-14, R3.25,352,ooo in 1920-21, 
Rs.28,812,000 in 1921-^22. 

(Straits Settlements ): Rs.440,000 in 1913-14, Rs.1,621,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.1,837,000 in 1921-22. 

( Hong - Kong ): Rs,39,ooo in 1913-14, Rs.526,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,657,000 
in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: Rs.5,277,000 in 1913-14, Rs.3,182,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.6,989,000 in 1921-22. 

( Germany ): Rs.457,000 in 1913-14, Rs.123,000 in 1920-21, Rs.240,000 in 
1921-22.' 

( China ): Rs.36,000 in 1913-14, Rs.141,000 in 1920-21, Rs.252,000 in 1921-22. 
( Japan ): Rs. 1,326,000 in 1913-14, Rs.2,437,000 in 1920-21, Rs.4,406,000 in 
1921-22. 

(United States ): Rs.3,114,000 in 1913-14, Rs.1,553,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.i,28o,opo in 1921-22. , 

( France ): Rs.326,000 in 1920-21, Rs.82,000 in 1921-22. 

( Netherlands ): Rs.135,000 in 1920-21, Rs.377,000 in 1921-22. 
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TABLE C 16 

Exports from India of Tanned Cow-hides 

Total Exports: 158,333 cwt. (Rs.14,740,000) in 1913-14, 70,260 cwt. 

(Rs.9,811,000) in 1920-21, 109,940 cwt. (Rs.13,024,000) in 1921-22. . 

To Empire Countries: 156,285 cwt. (Rs.14,541,000) in 1913-14, 65,720 cwt. 

(R8.9,28i,ooo) in 1920-21, 106,440 cwt. (Rs.12,588,000) in 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom ): 155,550 cwt. (Rs.14,461,000) in 1913-14, 60,680 cwt. 

(Rs.8,807,000) in 1920-21, 91,260 cwt. (Rs.i0,694,000) in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements ) : 142 cwt. (Rs.tt,ooo) in 1913-14, 2,280 cwt. (Rs.199,000) 
in 1920-21, 680 cwt. (Rs.107,000) in 1921-22. 

( Hong - Kong ): 24 cwt. (Rs.3,000) in 1913-14,2,080 cwt. (Rs.179,000) in 1920-21, 
13,100 cwt. (Rs.t,6i8,ooo) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: 2,098 cwt. (Rs.199,000) in 1913-14, 4,540 cwt. 

(Rs.530,000) in 1920-21, 3,500 cwt. (Rs.436,000) in 1921-22. • 

( China ): 272 cwt. (Rs.27,000) in 1913-14, 660 cwt. (Rs.64,000) in 1920-21, 
1,680 cwt. (Rs.193,000) in 1921-22. 

(United States ) : 829 cwt. (Rs.65,000) in 1913-14, 2,400 cwt. (Rs.260,000) in 

1920- 21, 200 cwt. (Rs.28,000) in 1921-22. 

( Netherlands ): 820 cwt. (Rs.89,000) in 1920-21, 1,120 cwt. (Rs.116,000) in 

1921- 2. 

( Germany ): 120 cwt. (Rs.16,000) in 1920-21, 380 cwt. (Rs.76,000) in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 17 

Exports from India of Tanned Buffalo Hides 

Total Exports : 13,543 c"'*- (Rs.1,128,000) in 1913-14, 5,420 avf. (R8.523,ooo) 
in 1920-21, 10,120 cwt. (Rs.790,000) in 1921-22. ' 

To Empire Countries: 14,174 cw’t. (Rs.1,007,000) ' 9 t 3 ~i 4 ' SiH® 

(Rs.494,000) in 1920-21, 8,940 cwt. (Rs.645,000) in 1921-22. 

( UnitedKingdom ): 14,047 cwt. (Rs.992,000) in 1913-14, 4,120 cwt. (Ra.403,000) 
in 1920-21, 7,160 cwt. (Rs.470,000) in 1921-22. 

( Egypt ) : 40 cwt. (Rs.11,000) in 1920-21, 820 cwt.-(Rs.9i,ooo) in 1921-22. 
(Kenya Colony ) : 380 cwt. (Rs.38,000) in 1920-21 ; 460 cwt. (IIs.48,000) in 
1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 1,371 cwt. (Rs.121,000) in 1913-14, 280 cwt. (R3.3i,ooo) 
in 1920-21, 1,180 cwt. (Rs.145,000) in 1921-22. 

'I'ABLE C 18 

Exports from India of Tanned Goatskins 

Total Exports: 74,126 cwt. (Rs.16,107,000) in 1^13-14, 16,480 cwt. 

(Rs.7,333,000) in 1920-21, 24,000 cwt. (Rs.8,254,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 66,527 cwt. (Rs.14,503,000) in 1913-14, 15,360 cwt. 
(Rs.6,877,090) in 1920-21, 21,580 cwt. (Rs.7,577,000) in 1921-22. 
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(United KiWow) : 66,446 cwt. (Rs.14487,000) in 1913-14. iS .320 
(Rs.6,863,000) in 1920-21, 21,560 cwt. (Rs.7,s62,ooo) m 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: 7,599 cwt. (Rs.i,604,000) in 1913-14. 1.12° 
(Rs.4t6,ooo) in 1920-21, 2,420 cwt. (Rs.677,000) m 1921-22. 

( Germany )-. 1,663 cwt. (Rs.424,000) in 1913-14. 20 cwt. (Rs.9,000) in 1920-21, 

180 cwt. (Rs.64,000) in 1921-22. o . /D 

(United 510^)15,846 cwt. (Rs.i,162,000) in 1913-14. S^o cwt. (Rs.182,000) 
in 1920-21, 1,600 cwt. (Rs.406,000) in 1921-22. 

( France ); 340 cwt. (Rs.214,000) in 1920-21, 40 cwt. (Rs.22,000) in 1921-22. 
( Netherlands ): Rs.6,000 in 1920-21, 320 cwt. (Rs.io8,ooo) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 19 

Exports from India of Tanned Sheepskins 

Total Exports: 49,652 cwt. {Rs.9,586,000) in 1913-14. 36.460 cwt. 

(Rs 12,6^,000) in 1920-21, 55,180 cwt. (148.15,735,000) in 1921 22. 

To Empire Countries: 31,431 cwt. (Rs.6,302,000) m 1913-14. 24.260 cwt. 

(Rs.9,090,000) in 1920-21, 35,060 cwt. (Rs.10,313,000) in 1921 22. 

(United Kingdom ): 29,202 cwt. (Rs.5,886,000) in 1913 14 20,160 

(Rs.7,946,000) in 1920-21, 28,440 cwt. (Rs.8,767,000) in 1921 22. 

(Straits Settlements ): 1,718 cwt. (Rs.338,000) in 1913 14. 3 ^°° 

(Rs.i,055,000) in 1920-21, 6,360 cwt. (Rs.i,487,000) m 1921 22. 

To Foreign Countries: 18,221 cwt. (Rs.3,284,000) in 1913-14, 12,200 cwt. 
T C70 000) in 1020-21, 20,120 cwt. (Rs.5,422,000) m -22. ^ 

(Rs.i, 320,000) in 1913-14. 8,780 c^vt. (Rs.2,386,000) m 

1020—21 16,180 cwt. (Rs.4,32^.®®®) /n \ 

(United States ): 10,365 cwt. (Rs.i,883,000) in 1913-14. 2,720 cwt. (R3.95o,ooo) 
in 1920-21, 2,600 cwt. (Rs.748,000) in 1921-22. 


cwt. 


cwt. 


TABLE C 30 

Exports from India of Tanned Cow Calfskins 
Total Exports: 4,560 cwt. (Rs.922,000) in 1920-21, 5.220 cwt. (Rs.675,000) 

To Empire Countries: 4,440 cwt. (Rs.904,000) in 1920-21, 5,140 cwt. 

( UniudKkX ^)'^ (Rs.901,000) in 1920-21, 5,120 cwt. (Rs.664,000) 

in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: 120 cwt..(Rs.i8,ooo) in 1920-21, 80 cwt. (R8.8,ooo) 
in 1921-22. 
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TABLE Q ai 

Exports from India of Tanned Buffalo Calfskins 

Total Exports; 1,200 cwt. (Rs.215,000) in 1920-21, 980 cwt. (Rs.94,000) in 
1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : t,i6o cwt. (Rs.209,000') in 1920-21,940 cwt. (Rs.89,000) 
in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom )-. 1,160 cwt. (Rs.209,000) in 1920-21, 940 cwt. (Rs.89,000) 
in 1^21-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 40 cwt. (Rs.6,000) in 1920-21, 40 cwt. (Rs.5,000) in 
1921-22. 


TABLE C aa 

Exports from India of Leather Unwrought 

Total Exports : 1,189 cwt. (Rs.187,000) in 1913-14, 8,144 (Rs.1,064,000) 

in 1920-21, 4,539 cwt. (Rs.695,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 826 cwt. fRs.149,000) in 1913-14,6,008 cwf. (Rs.782,000) 
in 1920-21,4,109 cwt. (Rs.605,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 131 cwt. (Rs.25,000) in 1913-14, 407 cwt. (Rs.131,000) 
in 1920-21, 498 cwt. (Rs.115,000) in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements ) : 229 cwt. (Rs.85,000) in 1913-14, 2,553 (Rs-338,ooo) 

in 1920-21, 1,594 cwt. (Rs.220,ooo) in 1921-22. 

( Hong - Kong ): 197 cwt. (fo.9,000) in 1913-14, 2,645 cwt. (Rs.229,000) in 
1920-21, 231 cwt. (R6.26 ,ooo) in 1921-22. 

( Mesopotamia ) : 1,325 cwt. (Rs.179,000) in 1921-22. 

( Egypt ) : 200 cwt. (lis.44,000) in 1920-21, 260 cwt. (Rs.28,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 363 cwt. (Rs.38,000) in 1913-14,‘2,136 cwt. (Rs.282,000) 
in 1920-21, 430 cwt. (Rs.90,000) in 1921-22. 

(Persian Gulf ): 5 avt. (Rs.1,000) in 1913-14, 575 cwt. (Rs.105,000) in 1920-21. 

( Persia ) : 140 cwt. (Rs.24,000) in 1913-14, 124 cwt. (Rs.23,000) in 1920-21, 
54 cwt. (Rs.9,000) in 1921-22. 

( Java ): 8 cwt. (Rs.3,000) in 1913-14, 822 cwt.-(Rs.43,ooo) in 1920-21, 104 

cwt. (Rs.27,000) in 1921-22. 

( China ): 171 cwt. (R8,6,ooo) in 1913-14; 49 ^ (Rs.61,000) in 1920-21, 

169 cwt. (Rs.18,000) in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 2? 

Exports from India of Boots and Shoes 

Total Exports : 51,987 pairs (Rs.67,000) in 1913-14,273,923 pairs (Rs. 1,316,000) 
in r920-2i, 136,954 (Rs.462,000) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 37,054 pairs (Rs,65,000) in 1913-14,1 86,283 
(R3.364 ,ooo) in 1920-21 ; 102,227 pairs (113.372,000) m 1921-22. 

TOl. TI.—u* 
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(Aden and Dependencies ) : 8,246 pairs (R8.io,ooo) in 1913-14, 9,064 pairs 
(Rs.24,000) in 1920-21, 11,721 pairs (Rs.24,000) in 1921-22. 

( Mauritius ): 12,990 pairs (Rs.15,000) in 1913-14, 6454 pairs (Rs.29,000) in 
1920-21, 12,004 pairs (Rs.49,000) in 1921-22. 

( Zanzibar ): 3,855 pairs (fe.5,000) in 1913-14, 9,189 pairs (85.21,000) in 
1920-21, 11,129 PS’rs (Rs.22,qoo) in 1921-22. 

(East Africa ) : 2,452 pairs (Rs.6,ooo) in 1913-14, 14,951 pairs (Rs.40,000) in 
1920-21, 10,903 pairs (Rs.23,000) in 1921-22. 

( Mesopotamia ): 34,181 pairs (Rs.171,000) m 1921-22. 

( Egypt ) : 21,436 pairs (Rs.174,000) in 1920-21,832 pairs (Rs.13,000) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries ; 14,933 pairs (Rs.22,000) in 1913-14, 187,640 pairs 
(Rs.952,000) in 1920-21, 34,727 pairs (Rs.90,000) in 1921-22. 

( Turkey ): 1,436 pairs (Rs.3,000) in 1913-14, 102,472 pairs (Rs.577,000) in 
1920-21. 

( Arabia ): 1,720 pairs (Rs.2,000) in 1913-14, 2,710 pairs (Rs.3,000) in 1920-21, 
15,260 pairs (Rs.43,000) in 1921-22. 

( Persia ): 1,6^9 pairs (Rs.3,000) in 1913-14,13,243 pairs (Rs.43,000) in 1920-21, 
5,748 pairs (Rs.16,000) in 1921-22. 

( Greece ): 51,666 pairs (Rs.273,000) in 1920-21. 

TABLE C 24 

Imports into India of Raw Hides 

Total Imports : 4,021 cwt. (Rs.162,000) in 1913-14, 3,560 cwt. (83.109,000) 
in 1920-21, 8,120 cwt. (Rs. 183,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: 2,146 cwt. (Rs.74,000) in 1913-14, 2,920 cwt. 
(Rs.84,000) in 1920-21, 5,700 cwt. (Rs.147,000) in 1921-22. 

( Ceylon ): 735 cwt. (83.23,000) in 1913-14, 2,700 cwt. (Rs.72,000) in 1920-21, 
3,760 cwt. (Rs.96,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; i ,875 cwt. (Rs.88,000) in 1913-14,640 cwt.(Rs.25,ooo) 
in 1920-21, 2,420 cwt. (Rs.36,000) in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 25 

Imports into India of Raw Skins 

Total Imports : 28,885 (Rs-i. 355 i 000 ) in 1913-14,12,140 cwt. (Rs.937,000) 

in 1920-21, 11,980 cwt. (Rs.798,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: 15,754 cwt. (Rs.738,000) in 1913-14, 8,040 cwt. 
(Rs.676,000) in 1920-21, 9,320 cwt. (Rs.672,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 491 cwt. (83.43,000) in 1913-14, 60 cwt. (Rs.9,000) in 
1920-21, 680 cwt. (Rs.39,000) in 1921-22. 

(Aden and Dependencies ): 4,304 cwt. (Rs.200,000) in 1913-14, 900 cwt. 
(Rs.49,000) in 1920-21, 700 cwt. (Rs.43,000) in 1921-22. 

(Bahrein Islahds ): 1,129 (8347,000) m 1913-14, 340 cwt. (Rs.19,000) in 

1920-21, 500 cwt. (Rs.16,000) in 1921-22. 
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(Ceylon): 7,988cwt.(Rs.352,000) in 1913-14,5,820 cvrt.(Rs.S38,ooo) in 1920-21, 
4,480 cwt. (Rs.433,000) in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements): 1,614 (Rs.84,ooo) in 1913-14, 780 cwt. (Rs.49,000) 

in 1920-21, 880 cwt. (Rs.43,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries: 13,131 cwt. (Rs..6i7,ooo) in 1913-14, 4,100’cwt. 
(Rs.261,000) in 1920-21, 2,660 cwt. (Rs.126,000) in 1921-22. 

(Maskat Territory): 905 cWt. (Rs.75,000) in 1913-14, 1,040 cwt. {Rs.78,000) 
in 1920-21, 680 cwt. (Rs.46,000). in 1921-22. 

(Persia ): 10,723 cwt. (Rs.441,000) in 1913-14,2,720 cwt. (Rs.i52,000) in 1920-21, 
1,740 cwt. (Rs.67,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 26 

Imports into India of Barks for Tanning 

Total Imports ; 42,589 cwt. (Rs.42,000) in 1920-21, 24,211 cwt. (Rs.189,000) 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: 42,589 cwt. (R8.42,ooo) in 1920-21,, 23,650 cwt. 
(Rs.186,000) in 1921-22. 

(Natal): 41,934 cwt. (Rs.38,000) in 1920-21, 23,603 cwt. (Rs.186,000) in 
1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 561 cwt. (R3.3,ooo) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 27 

Imports into India of Dyeing and Tanning Substances, Cutch and 

Gambier 

Total Imports : 43,296 cwt. (Rs.826,000) in 1913-14, 30,599 cwt. (Rs. 1,000,000) 
in 1920-21, 40,760 cwt. (Rs.i, 114,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : 43,296 cwt. (Rs.826,000)' in 1913-14, 30,599 cwt. 

(Rs.i, 000,000) in 1920-21,40,558 cwt. (Rs.i,108,000) in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements ): 43,290 cwt. (Rs.826,000) in 1913-14, yo,^2i cwt. 

(Rs.995,000) in 1920-21,40,229 cwt. (Rs.i,101,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 202 cwt. (Rs.6,ooo).in 1921-22. 


TABLE C aS 

Imports into India of Leather (Total Value) 

Total Imports : Rs.4,000,000 in 1913-141 Rs.12,862,000 in 1920-21, Rs.6,642,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : Rs.3,524,000 in 1913-14, Rs.i 1,110,000 m 1920-21, 
Rs.6,137,000 in 1921-22. ). 

(United Kingdom): Rs.3,334,000 in 1913-14. R3.io,692,ooo in 1920-21, 
Rs.5,858,000 in 1921-22. 
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(Ceyhn ): Rs.132,000in 1913-14, Rs.164,000in 1920-21, Rs.iii,ooo in 1921-22. 
(Australia): Rs.43,000 in 1913-14, Rs.220,000 in 1920-21, Rs.130,000 in 
1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries; R8.476,ooo in 1913-14, Rs.i,752,000 in 1920-21, 
■Rs.505,000 in 1921-22. 

(Germany ): Rs.233,000 in 1913-14, Rs.50,000 in 1920-21, Rs.83,000 in 1921-22. 
(Holland ): Rs.12,000 in 1913-14, Rb.io6,ooo in 1920-21, Rs,87,ooo in 1921-22. 
(Japan ); Rs.47,000 in 1913-14, Rs.423,000 in 1920-21, Rs.66,000 in 1921-22. 
(United States): Rs.72,000 in 1913-14,'Rs.1,057,000 1920-21, Rs.187,000 

in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 29 

Imports into India of Hides Tanned or Dressed 

Total Imports : 2,218 cwt. (Rs.361,000) in 1913-14, 8,360 cwt. (Rs.1,173,000) 
in 1920-21, 1,900 cwt. (Rs.285,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: 2,164 (Rs-353.ooo) in 1913-14, 8,340 cwt. 

(Rs.1,150,000) in 1920-21, 1,880 cwt. (Rs.266,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 853 cwt. (Rs,23o,ooo) in 1913-14, 6,800 cwt. (Rs.986,000) 
in 1920-21, 600 cwt. (Rs.157,000) in 1921-22. 

(Ceylon): 1,306 cwt. (Rs.122,000) in 1913-14, 1,460 cwt. (Rs.146,000) in 
1920-21, 1,240 cwt. (Rs.104,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 54 cwt. (Rs.8,000) in 1913-14, 20 cwt. (Rs.23,000) 
in 1920-21, 20 cwt. (Rs.19,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 30 

Imports into India of Skins Tanned or Dressed 

Total Imports: 2,558 cwt. (Rs,1,177,000) in 1913-14, 1,320 cwt. (Rs.878,000) 
1920-21, 340 cwt. (Rs.297,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: '2,256 cwt. (Rs.985,000) in 1913-14, 1,260 cwt. 
(Rs.741,000) in 1920-21, 280 cwt. (Rs.212,ooo) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 2,230 cwt. (Rs.981,000) in 1913-14, 1,240 cwt. (Rs.723,000) 
in 1920-21, 200 cwt. (Rs.175,000) in 1921-22, 

(Australia ): 20 cwt. (Rs.3,000) in 1913-14, 20 cwt. (Rs.17,000) in 1920-21, 
20 cwt! (Rs.20,ooo) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries: 302 cwt. (Rs.192,000) in 1913-14,60 cwt. (Rs.137,000) 
in 1920-21, 60 cwt. (Rs.85,000) in 1921-22. 

(UnitedStates): 33 civt.(Rs.i8,ooo)in 1913-14,60 cwt. (Rs.122,000) in 1920-21, 
Rs.32,000 in 1921-22. 



TABLE C 31 

Imports into India of Leather Unwrought 

Total Imports : 3,302 6wt. (Rs.1:77,000) in 1013-14, 2,300 cwt. (Rs.1,243,000) 
in 1920-21,825 cwt. (Rs.374,000) in 192J-22. 

From Empire Countries: 3,129 cwt. (Rs.526,000) in 1913-14, 2,179 cwt. 
(Rs.866,000) in 1920-21, 796 cwt. (Rs.329,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 2,857 cwt. (Rs.488,000) in 1913-14, 2,074 cwt. (Rs.820,000) 
in 1920-21, 663 cwt. (Rs.275,000) in 1921-22. 

(Australia): 237 cwt. (Rs.29,000) in 1913-14, 95 cwt. (Rs.44,000) in 1920-21, 
61 cwt. {Rs.49,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; 173 cwt. (Rs.51,000) in 1913-14,420 cwt. (Rs.379,000) 
in 1920-21, 29 cwt. (Rs.45,000) in 1921-22. 

(United States): 59 cwt. (Rs.11,000) in 1913-14, 414 cwt. (Rs.359,000) in 
1920-21, 5 cwt. (Rs.2I,ooo) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 32 

Imports into India of Roller Skins (Total Value) 

Total Imports ; Rs,1,560,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,684,000 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries ; Rs,1,560,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,671,000 in 1921-22, 
(United Kingdom): Rs.1,560,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,671,000 in 1921-22. 

P'rom Foreign Countries : Rs.13,000 in 1921-22. 

TABLE C 33 

Imports into India of Ricking Hands and Straps (Total Value) 

Total Imports : Rs.1,861,000 in 1920-21, Rs.829,000 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : Rs.1,722,000 in 1920-21, Ra.774,000 in 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom): Rs.1,721,000 in 1920-21, Rs.774,000 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : Rs.139,000 in i920-2i,'Rs.55,000 in 1921-22. 
(Netherlands): Rs.58,000 in 1920-21, Rs.34,000 in 1921-22. 

(United States): Rs.63,000 in 1920-21, Rs.2,000 in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 34 

Imports into India of Pickers (Total Value) 

Total Imports : Rs.1,229,000 in 1920-21, Rs,1,220,000 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : Rs.i,181,000 in 1920-21, Rs.i,492)O00 in 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom): Rs.1,181,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,192,000 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : Rs.48,000 in 1920-21, Rs,28,000 in 19J1-22. 
(Netherlands): jRs.46,000 in 1920-21, Rs.23,000 in 1921-22. 
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TABLE C 35 

Imports into India of Boots and Shoes of Leather 

Total Imports: 1,976,361 pairs {Rs.6,865,000) in 1913-14, 660,481 pairs 
{Rs.9,327,000) in 1920-21, 93,945 pairs (Rs.1,223,000) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries ; 1,944,668 pairs (Rs.6,715,000) in 1913-14, 417,013 
pairs (Rs.4,972,000) in 1920-21, 73,037 pairs (Rs.857,000) in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): 1,928,012 pairs (Rs.6,676,000) in 1913-14, 405,338 pairs 
(Rs.4,895,000) in 1920-21, 68,222 pairs (Rs.834,000) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 31,693 pairs (Rs.150,000) in 1913-14, 243,468 pairs 
(Rs.4,355,000) in 1920-21, 20,908 pairs (Rs.366,000) in 1921-22. 

(UnitedStates): 7,924 pairs (Rs.68,000) in 1913-14,220,665 pairs (Rs.4,010,000) 
in 1920-21, 12,498 pairs (Rs.267,000) in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 36 

Imports into India of Leather Belting for Machinery (Total Value) 

Total Imports : Rs.2,513,000 in 1913-14, Rs.6,404,000 in 1920-21, Rs.5,292,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : Rs.2,338,000 in 1913-14, Rs.5,352,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.4,663,000 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): Rs.2,335,000 in 1913-14, Rs.5,304,000 in 1920-21, 
R8.4,647 ,ooo in 1921-22. 

From Foreigi) Countries: Rs.175,000 in 1913-14, Rs.1,052,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.629,000 in 1921-22. 

(Germany): Rs.54,000 in 1913-14, Rs.1,000 in 1920-21, Rs.6,000 in 1921-2. 

(Holland) : Rs.1,000 in 1913-14, Rs.157,000 in 1920-21, Rs.60,000 in 1921-22. 

(United States): Rs.105,000 in 1913-14, Rs.756,000 in 1920-21, Rs.529,000 
in 1921-22. 


TABLE C 37 

Imports into India of Saddlery and Harness (Total Value) 

Total Imports: Rs.502,000 in 1913-14, Rs.706,000 in 1920-21, Rs.183,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: Rs.491,000 in 1913-14, Rs.699,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.181,000 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): Rs.482,000 in 1913-14, Rs.671,000 in 1920-21, Rs.159,000 
in 1921-22. 

From ForeignlCountries : Rs.11,000 in 1913-14, Rs.7,000 in 1920-21, Rs.2,000 
in 1921-22. 
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TABLE C 38 

Imports into India of Leather Bags and Trunks (Total Value) 

Total Imports: Rs.293,000 in 1913-14, Rs.748,000 in 1920-21, Rs.125,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: Rs.267,000 in 1913-14, Rs.465,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.80,000 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): Rs.265,000 in 1913-14, Rs.423,000 in 1920-21, Rs.77,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries: Rs.26,000 in 1913-14, Rs.283,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.45,000 in 1921-22. 

(Japan): Rs.8,000 in 1913-14, Rs.236,000 in 1920-21, Rs,21,000 in 1921-22. 
(United States): Rs.3,000 in 1913-14, Rs.30,000 in 1920-21, Rs.18,000 in 
1921-22. 


TABLE C 39 

Imports into India of Leather Manufactures not. otherwise Specified 
(Total Value) 

Total Imports : Rs.1,101,000 in 1913-14, Rs.2,552,000 in 1920-21, Rs.1,175,000 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: Rs.904,000 in 1913-14, Rs.2,080,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.989,000 in 1921-22. 

(UnitedKingdom) : Rs.889,000 in 1913-14, Rs.1,961,000 in 1920-21, Rs.933,000 
in 1921-22. 

(Australia): Rs.6,000 in 1913-14, Rs.g9,ooo in 1920-21, Rs.47,00,0 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : Rs.187,000 in 1913-14, Rs.473,000 in 1920-21, 
Rs.186,000 in 1921- 22. 

(Japan) : Rs.34,000 in 1913-14, Rs,163,000 in 1920 -21, Rs.15,000 in 1921-22. 

(United States): Rs.27,000 in 1913-14, Rs.254,000 in 1920-21, Rs.73,000 in 
1921-22. 

TABLE C 40^ 


United States. Imports or Goatskins 



No. (000) 



10 months 
ending 


DJI) 

I0»l 

I 91 « 

• October, 

United Kingdom . 

■ ^ 1 , 55 ° 

808 

900 

1,100 

Aden 

■ 2..SS3 

1,856 

2,100 

2,500 

India 

, 16,620 

14,881 

0 

0 

21,600 

British Africa 

• ".173 

1,222 

• 1,900 

1,800 

Total ail Countries . 

. 22,926 

18,767 

22,600 

27,000 



APPENDIX I 


Tariff on Hides and Skins Exported from India. Tariff in Operation Toward the 
End of 1923. Rate of Duty, 5 Per Cent 

Tariff Valuation per Unit, 
From From Rest 

Burma. of India. 

Article. Unit. R.A.P. R.A.P. 

(1) Arsenicated and Air-dried hides:— 

(а) Cows (including calfskins) framed . Ib. — 090 

unframed lb. 050 050 

(б) Buffaloes (including calfskins), framed .lb. — 050 

unframed . lb. 030 030 

(2) Dry-salted hides:— 

(а) Cows (including calfskins) . . . lb. 040 040 

(б) Buffaloes „ . „ lb. 020026 

(3) VVet-salted hides 

(fl) Cows (including calfskins) . . . lb. 030030 

{ b ) Buffaloes „ „ ... lb. 016020 

(4) Goat and kidskins.piece 180 i 12 0 

(5) Sheepskins .piece 0 12 0 0 12 0 




APPENDIX II 


LIST OF ASSOCIATIONS CONCERNED WITH HIDES AND SKINS 
IN INDIA 

Calcutta Hide & Skin Shippers’ Association, Calcutta. 

Southern India Hide & Skin Shippers’ Association, Madras. 

Similar Associations at Bombay and Karachi. 

Bangalore Technical Institute. 

Government Leather Experts attached to the Governments at Cawnporc, Madras, and 
Nagpur. 
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Indian Trade Journal. Published weekly by the Commercial Intelligence Department, 
India. 

Accounts of the Foreign Seaborne Trade and Navigation of India. Published monthly 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department, India. This volume gives monthly 
detailed figures of the imports and exports, specifying ebuntries of destination in 
ccmsiderable detail and comparing figures for the previous two years. 

Accounts Relating to the Seaborne' Trade of British India for the Calendar Year. 
Published annually by the Commercial Intelligence Department. A publication on 
lines similar to the monthly one, but giving details for the whole of the calendar year, 
vith comparative figures for the previous two years. Published about the middle of 
February in each year and giving complete figures up to 3i8t December. 

Annual Statement of the Foreign Sil\bohne Trade and Navigation of British India. 
Vol. 1 . Abstract and detailed tables of Imports and Exports. Vol. II. Abstract and 
detailed tables of trade and shipping with each country and at each port, and table: 
relating to the trade of Aden and of the French and Portuguese Possessions of India. 
These volumes contain the greatest possible details of the import and export trade in 
Indian Hides, Skins, l^eather, etc. 

Prices and Wages in India. Published annually by the Commercial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, and gives particulars of prices of Hides and Skins. 

Statistics of British India. Vol. I. Commercial Statistics published annually by the 
Commercial Intelligence Department. Containing Statistics of Import and Export 
Trade, etc. 

Agriculture Statisitcs of India. Vol. I. British India. Vol. II. Indian States. Con¬ 
taining particulars of Live Stock, etc. Published annually by the Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence Department. 

Summary Tables of the Agriculturai. Statistics op British India. Published annually 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department. 

Index Numbers of Indian Prices From 1861-1918. Giving records of prices of Hides and 
Skins. Published by the Commercial Intelligence Department, India. 

Report on First Census of Live Stock, 1919-20. Published by the Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence Department. 
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SECTION D 


CANADA 

Canada does not stand out so prominently as the other Dominions as a 
producer of the raw materials required for the leather industry. A substantial 
quantity of Canadian hides go over the border into the United States (more 
than counterbalanced, however, by the corresponding movement in the opposite 
direction), but otherwise there is very little export of hides, skins, and tanning 
materials from Canada. On the other hand, Canada has an important leather 
industry—second only to that of Great Britain among Empire countries. 

HIDES 

The total number of cattle in Canada in igii was 6,650,000, while in 1921 
the total was 10,200,000, an increase of more than 50 per cent'in the decade. 
Of the last-mentioned number, 3,740,000 were cows. Up to 1921 the number 
of animals slaughtered in Canada were ascertained for each of the decennial 
census years. Since 1919 statistics of animals slaughtered have been collected 
annually through the Dominion Department of Statistics. Table D i shows 
the number of living cattle on June ist each year, and the number of cattle 
slaughtered in the year for igii and 1919- 22. The proportion slaughtered, 
according to the figures in Table D i, is below the corresponding proportions 
found elsewhere, especially for the post-War years, and it is probable that 
the annual returns now obtained understate the actujl slaughtering. As an 
indication of the hide supplies the figures arc defective, inasmuch as they do 
not include “ casualties.” In Great Britain the number of hides arising from 
casualties is substantial (5 per cent), and it is not likely that a lower percentage 
holds for Canada. 

In the past four years statistics have been obtained by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics of the number of domestic cattle hides and calfskins used in 
Canadian tanneries and shown in the Annual Report on the Leather Industry 
issued by the Bureau, but not printed for general circulation. For 1918, 1921, 
and 1922 the numbers used in the tanneries were : 


Cattle hides 

Horse-hides 

Calf- and kipskins 

ItjiS 

1 1,292,000 
897,000 

lOM 

768,000 

7,000 

395,000 

, 1922 

912,000 

6,000 

374,000 

Total 

2,189,000 

1,170,000 

1,292,000 


On the basis of these figures there was a surplus of about i, 150)000 domestic 
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hides and calfskins to be accounted for in tgai and 600,000 in 1922. It is 
not possible from the Canadian returns to compare these figures with actual 
detailed export statistics, since the latter are published for the twelve months 
ending 31st March each year, and not for the calendar year. In view of the 
fact that practically all Canada’s exports of hides and calMins go to the United 
States, the official figures for the latter country may be referred to. These are 
shown in Tables D 41-44, and show that for 1921 the exports of green pickled 
hides and calfskins totalled 1,133,000 and of dry hides and skins, 237,000. 
In view of the fact that the latter probably included some foreign hides and 
skins subsequently re-exported, and that in the surplus previously referred to 
casualty hides and skins arc not included, the agreement is fairly satisfactory. 

Some information enabling the conversion from numbers to weights to 
be made is obtained from the quarterly returns published by the Dominion 
Statistician of stocks of hides and skins in the hands of factors, dealers, importers, 
and tanners. Taking the figures for ist October, 1922, when the proportion 
of foreign skins included was small, the following average weights of the various 
classes of hides and skins arc obtained :— 


Steer-hides 
Cow-hides 
Bull-hides 
Horse-hides 
Calfskins . 
Kipskins . 
Sheepskins, woollcd 
„ pickled 


Average Weight (lb.) 


S °-5 

47-3 

BO '3 

44'7 

90 

17-6 


8-6 

27 


The value of the cattle hides exported in 1921 was $3,957,000. All but 1,300 
of the cattle hides, valued at $15,000 (which came to the United Kingdom), 
went to the United States. In addition hides and skins, not particularised, 
to the value of $277,000 were exported, and of these $268,000 went to the United 
States. 

In the past year substantial numbers of Canadian cattle have been exported 
to the United Kingdom, and the hides from these cattle have become available 
for tanners in the United Kingdom as the animals have been slaughtered. 

Table D 2 shows in detail particulars of cattle hides imported in the fiscal 
year ending March 31st, 1921, no pre-War figures being available. The total 
imports of these hides exceeded $6,300,000, of which nearly one-half came 
from the United States, 20 per cent from Argentine, and substantial quantities 
from New Zealand, Uruguay, France, and United Kingdom. 

The corresponding figures of imports of calfskins are shown in Table D 3. 
The total value was nearly $1,900,000, more than one-half of which was from 
France, with large quantities also from the United States and New Zealand. 

It is possible that the figures of some cattle hides and calfskins have been 
included in Table D 5, which shows the imports of hides and skins not other¬ 
wise particularised, though no doubt the bulk of the figures in that table relate 
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10 KUiiioKura. lauic D 7 givcs ttc numbcrs, weights, and values of the hides 
and skins, both domestic and foreign, used in tanneries in 1921 and 1922. A 
short summary of the figures for cattle hides and skins is as follows :— 

* 1931 193a 

Domestic hides . . . No. 775,000 918,700 . 

Foreign „ . . . „ • 401,400 448,700 

All hides, value . . . $ 7,770,000 9,063,000 

Domestic calf- and kipskins . No. 395,000 374,000 

Foreign calf- and kipskins , „ 532,000 W)8,ooo 

Total calf-and kipskins, value S 2,117,000 1,978,000 

Canada receives about one-third of the cattle hides she tans from foreign 
countries, but nearly 60 per cent of the calfskins tanned are imported. It 
must be remembered, however, that in certain cases the passage of hides and 
skins from a Canadian source of supply to a tannery in the United States is 
easier than to a tannery in Canada and vice versa, and much of the trade in hides 
and calfskins between Canada and the United States is not in the nature of 
“ foreign ” trade as the term is used in the United Kingdom. 

SHEEPSKINS 

In proportion to its size, Canada has only a small number of sheep. The 
figures of numbers and of slaughterings for each of the years 1911 and 1919-22 are 
shown in Table D i. Canada shows a phenomenon almost unique in the increase 
of sheep between 1911 and 1921—see 'Fables A i and 2 of Section A—but the 
total number is still small in proportion to the number in many of the countries. 

No information is available of pre-War export of sheepskins, but in the 
fiscal year ending March 31st, 1921, Canada exported 43,400 cvrt., valued at 
$498,000, entirely to the United States. 'I’he United States 'returns (see 
Table D 41) indicate that for the calendar year 1921 the number of skin* 
imported from Canada was 740,000, of value $272,000. Particulars of the 
imports of sheepskins arc given in Table D 4, but no differentiation is possible 
in that table between pickled skins and woolled skins, and in view of the large 
difference in average weights of pickled and woolled skins, it is not possible 
accordingly to deduce the number of skins imported. More than one-half 
of the skins by weight, and about two-thirds by value, came from New Zealand. 
One-third by weight, but 22 per cent by value, came from the United States. 
Appreciable quantities arc also imported from South Africa, Australia, and the 
United Kingdom. , 

Table D 7 gives the numbers, w'cights, and values of the sheepskins, both 
domestic and foreign, used in tanneries in 1921 and 1922. A short summary 
of the figures regarding sheepskins from this table is as follows :—' 

193X • 1933 

35,800 66,500 

43,100 46,000 

428,000 447,000 

TOL. VI.- 1 3 


Domestic sheepskins, doz. 
Foreign 

Total sheepskins, value, $ 
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Taken over the two year*, more than half the skina tanned were of Canadian 
origin. 


GOATSKINS 

The import statistics do not separately specify goatskins, and the only 
figures available indicating the Consumption (which is also the importation, 
as there are very few native goats) are those in Table D 7. A summary of these 
is as follows 

■ I>)21 192a 

Number of goatskins, tanned, doz. . Z7,3oo 61,100 

Value „ „ $ . 488,000 500,000 

It is impossible to produce a satisfactory statement summarising the figures 
(by value only) of (a) production, (b) imports, (c) exports, and (d) consumption 
of hides and skins in Canada. The surest foundation to start with for drawing 
up such a summary is the value of (a) as given in Table D 7, viz. $11,577,000. 
The statistics of imports and exports arc available, however, only for the fiscal 
years, and as the figures were very unstable during the period under review. 
It is unsafe to take those for the fiscal period instead of those for the calendar 
year. Since practically all the exports arc to the United States, however. 
Table D 41, which gives the value of imports of hides and skins into the United 
States from Canada for 1921, fixes the value of (c) at approximately $3,600,000. 
For the determination of the value of the production for 1921 we have (see 
above) the number of cattle (2,000,000) and sheep (1,600,000) and Table D 41 
shows that the average value of the imports into the United States from Canada 
were (in United States dollars), (a) for green cattle hides, $3-8 per hide ; (6) for 
green calfskins, $1-3 per skin, and for green pickled sheepskins, $0-4 per skin. 
On this basis, and making some allowance for the difference in the currency 
and for casualty hides and skins, the total value of the production for 1921 
would appear to be about $8,000,000. For 1913 the corresponding value 
would appear to be about $10,000,000, but the basis of calculation is not a 
satisfactory one. Values of Canadian hides in 1921 were substantially below 
those in 1913. 


TANNING MATERIALS 

Canada imports but little crude tanning materials (see Table D 40), the 
total value in the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1921, being $22,000. She 
exports a edrtain quantity of bark to the United States, amounting in the fiscal 
year mentioned to $37,000. She is, however, a large importer of tanning 
extracts (sec Table D 38). Most of this comes from the United States, but 
substantial quantities come from the Straits Settlements (gambier), Argentine 
(quebracho), and thc'United Kingdom (various). 

Canada exports hemlock extract, chiefly to the United Kingdom, the value 
in 1920-21 being $34,000. The consumption of tanning bark in the calendar 
year 1921 was $460,000, and of tanning extracts, $1,720,000. , 
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LEATHER PRODUCTION 

The reports which have been drawn up, but not published, in recent years 
^ the Dontinion Bureau of Statistics give a most comprehensive view of the 
Canadian leather industry, the best in any of the Empire countries. Jf the 
import and export statistics could be collected on the same basis as that adopted 
in the report it would be difficult to suggest improvement for the purpose of 
getting a complete survey of the industry. 

The report for 1922 showed that there were in the whole of Canada 116 
tanneries in 1922, compared with 119 in 1921 and 100 in 1920. (These figures 
include what would be known in the United liingdom as curriers and leather 
dressers.) These establishments were distributed among the different provinces 


as follows :— 

Quebec.65 

Ontario.39 

Nova Scotia . .... 3 

Alberta.3 

Manitoba.2 

New Brunswick . .. 2 ' 

British Columbia .... 2 


The increase in comparison with 1920 was almost entirely in Quebec. 

'I'he total cost of materials and value of production in 1921 and 1922 were :— 


IQ2I ig22 

${ooo) i(ooo) 

Value of production 22,906 24,292 

Cost of materials .... 15,157 iS> 75 S 


(66 per cent) (65* per cent) 

Table D 7 shows for 1921 and 1922 many details concerning quantities and 
values of hides, skins, and other materials used in leather production. Reference 
has already been made to certain features of this table, which can be sum¬ 
marised as follows :— 



lyn 

$(oou). Percent. 

lyj 

$(000). 

2 

l^r cent. 

Hides and skins 

11,576 

76 

12,491 

79 

Tanning materials 

2,544 

17 

2,262 

15 

Chemicals, dyes 

605 

4 

490 

3 

Fats and oils 

432 

3 

512 

3 

Total 

15.157 

100 

15.755 

100 


Table D 8 shows for 1922 particulars of work done on hides and skins on 
commission for customers who provide the hides and skins. The total value 
added to the material by this work was $580,000, from which it may be inferred 
that the approximate value of the hides, skins, and rough-tanned leather worked 
upon was aboyt $600,000 and the materials used about $200,000, producing 
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leather to the value of about $1,200,000. For lozi the detailed figures are 
not available, but the total amount received was $640,000, indicating a value 
of about $650,000 for the hides, skins, and rough-tanned leather, and $220,000 
for the materials and $1,300,000 as the value of the leather produced. Table 
9 reproduces in complete detail a table from the report showing for 1920, 
1921, and 1922 particulars of production of the various classes of leather and 
other materials derived from the hides and skins. This table gives the most 
comprehensive statement of production of any compiled for any country of 
the Empire, and deserves to be a model which the other Empire countries 
could copy. Special reference should be made to that table for particulars 
of the various classes of sole leather, upper le.ather, etc., produced. A short 
summary of the table by quantity (for certain items) and by value is as follows :— 

Prrxiiiction of Leather, ftc. 
(Quantity) 

1920 1922 

12,900 10,500 12,000 

40,990 35,200 43,300 

4,012 1,465 2,586 

2,600 1,900 2,300 

1,200 900 1,300 

6,500 5,200 7,900 


Sole leather. 

Production of [.eaiiier, etc. 
Value $(000) 

UjiO liyM lyij 

16,401 8,033 9,175 

Upper leather. 

14,409 

9,642 

10,372 

Upholstery leather. 

‘.335 

411 

526 

Belting and harness leather .... 

4,670 

2,195 

2,029 

Hair. 

102 

63 

88 

Glue stock. 

16S 

117 

119 

Value of total production, making aliowanee for 
value of goods tanned on commission . 

40,000 

23,500 

25,000 


LEATHER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

A summary of the imports of various classes of leather, by value, is given 
in Table D 10 for the years 1920,1921, and 1922, taken from the Report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics previously referred to. The detailed figures 
of imports published relate to the 12 months ending 31st March each year, 
and in the period under review there was considerable difference between 
one year and the next. The two sets of figures therefore arc not comparable, 
and in view of the fact that the latest available detailed figures relate to the 
year ending March 31st, 1921, the summary figures have also been set out 
in full. Sinyilarly Table D ii gives a summary, by value, of the exports of 
leather in 1920, 1921, and 1922. By the aid of the figures for imports and 


Sole leather. Tons of 2,240 lb. 

Upper leather. Feet (000) 

Upholstery leather. Feet (000) 

Belting and harness leather. Tons of 2,240 lb. 
Hair. Tons of 2,240 lb. . . . 

Glue stock. Tons of 2,240 lb. 
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exports and the previous figures of production, the following summary of the 
Canadian leather position can be drawn tip :— 


, 

1930 

1921 

Value $(000) 

1922 

Production . 

40,000 

23 ’. 5 oo 

25,000 

Imports 

8,500 

4,100 

3,800 

Exports 

7,700 

4,000 

5,100 

Consumption 

40,800 

23,600 

23,700 


The class of leather imported to the greatest extent into Canada is “ dressed calf, 
goat, and sheep ” leather. Most of this comes from the United States, and the 
official returns of exports of that country indicate that the bulk of it is glacd kid 
upper leather. The next biggest item is glove leather, but the amount of sole 
leather is comparatively small. The details of leather imports for the fiscal 
years ending March 31st, 1913 and 1921, are shown in Tables D 12-23. 

Most of the leather imported comes from the United States of the United 
Kingdom, the former having the biggest share. In view of the importance of 
the United States trade with Canada, the information included in Table D 43 
has been collected. This table shows the exports from the United States into 
Canada in 1913 and 1921 of many classes of leather and leather goods. As 
there is practically no time lag to take into account, the sets of figures in 
Table D ii and in Table D 43 arc directly comparable, regard being had to 
the difference in currencies. The form of classification used in the figures 
of the United States is more useful than that for Canada, and indicates, for 
example, a much larger import of glace kid into Canada in 1921 than in 1913. 

A few comments on the detailed Tables D 12-24 made here. 

Table D 12 shows that practically all the sole leather imported in 1920-21 
came from the United States, and a comparison with the production figures 
previously referred to shows that the importation is aTsout 3 per cent of the 
production. In 1912-13 the imports of sole leather from the United Kingdom 
were greater than those from the United States. .Table D 13 indicates that 
about 90 per cent of the leather for the manufacture of belting comes from the 
United Kingdom; the bulk of the leather for harness, however, comes from 
the United States (Table D 14). 'I'he predominance of the United States is 
especially marked in dressed leathers and in tanned skins. In patent leather 
she supplied nearly 90 per cent of Canada’s imports (Table D 15); in morocco 
leather 80 per cent (Table D 16); in rough-tanned calf-, sheep-, and goatskins 
more than 90 per cent (Table D 17); in dressed calf-, sheep-, and goatskins 
90 per cent (Table D 18); in upper leather 5 o per cent (Tables 15 19 and 20); 
and in glove leather over 90 per cent (Table D 21). Altogether 80 per cent 
of Canada’s leather imports came from the United States. 

The details of leather exports from Canada for the fiscal years ending 
March 31st, 1913 and 1921, are shown in Tables D 24-27. Nearly 70 per cent 
in 1921 of Canada’s exports went to the United States, and Table D 42 shows 
the United States official figures of imports of leather and leather goods from 
Canada. 
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The chief exports are sole leather and upper leather. In 1913 most of the 
former (85 per cent) came to this country, but in 1921 less than 20 per cent 
came here, 60 per cent going to the United States (Table D 24). The upper 
leather, the exports of which increased considerably between 1913 and 1921, 
came chiefly to the Unit6d Kingdom (Table D 25). Over 90 per cent of the 
harness leather exported went to. the United States (Table D 26). Of the 
leathers not specified, nearly 90 per cent came to the United Kingdom in 1913, 
but only 15 per cent in 1921. In the latter year 80 per cent went to the United 
States (Table D 27). 

LEATHER BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 

Boot and shoe manufacturing is probably the oldest industry established 
in Canada. In the Report by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the I.cather 
Boot and Shoe Industry in Canada in 1921 an interesting historical review of 
the industry-is given, leading up to a description of the industry in 1921. In 
that year there were 177 factories (of which 98 were in Quebec and 66 in 
Ontario) producing between them 15,047,000 pairs of boots, etc. Of these 
127 produced less than 100,000 pairs each ; 32 more, between 100,000 .and 
200,000 pairs each ; 8 more, between 200,000 and 300,000 pairs; while 3 
exceeded 400,000 pairs each. 

The value of the production in 1920 was returned as $66,817,000, while 
the cost of the materials used was $40,292,000. 

Details of the production of boots, shoes, etc., are given in Table D 28, 
from which it will be .seen that the production covered the whole range of 
footwear, and had a factory value of $66,817,000 (for 17,694,000 pairs) in 1920 
compared witli $44,665,000 (for 14,746,000 pairs) in 1921. Some particulars 
of the materials used in the industry in 1921 arc as follows :— 


Upper materials. 

12,357,000 

Bottom „ . 

6,860,000 

All other „ . 

4,162,000 

Total value of materials 

23,379,000 

leather for uppers and linings (feet) 

. 29,349,000 

Leather for uppers (lb.) . . . . 

I ,234,000 

Sole leather (lb.) 

11,097,000 

Cut sojes (pairs). 

4,003,000 


Canada produces a large number of rubber boots and shoes, the total in 1921 
being 11,057,000 pairs, valued at $14,315,000. The number of pairs is 75 per 
cent of the corresponding number of leather boots, but the value is only one- 
third of that of the latttr. Details of the imports and exports of boots and shoes 
are given in Tables D 29 and 31. Nearly go per cent of the imports are 
from the United States. The exports increased enormously between 1912-13 
and 1921-22, znA more than 60 per cent of the exports in the latter year came 
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to the United Kingdom. In the following year, however, the figures fell away 
considerably (Table D 31). Comparison (by value) of the imports and exports 
with the production leads to the following 

* l.eather Boots and Shoe*). 

• Value ${ooo) 


Production 

1920 

•. 66,817 

1921 

44.665 

Imports 

2,638 

1.327 

Exports 

.1.352 

335 

Consumption . 

• . . 66,103 

45.657 


Rubber Boots anti Shoes. 


Value 

|(ooo) 


1 U 20 

1921 

Production 

■ 24.332 

14.315 

Imports 

328 

95 

Exports 

1.633 

802 

Consumption . 

. 23,027 

13,608 


The consumption of rubber boots is, in value, about one-third of that of leather 
boots and shoes. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 

No later report than that of 1919 is available concerning the harness and 
saddlery industry. In that year there were 593 establishments employing 
2,089 workpeople, with a total wage roll during the year of $1,775,000. These 
figures all showed a substantial advance on those of the previous year. The 
cost of the materials used in the year was $4,813,000, and the vduc of the 
products was $8,611,000. . 

The imports and exports of harness .and saddlery are set out in Tables D 32 
and 33. In 1912-13 the imports very largely exceeded the exports, but in 
1920-21 the tW'O movements practically balanced," and most of the business 
was with the United States. The actual figures of the imports in that year 
were $124,086 and of the exports $144,786. It would follow that the eon- 
sumption of harness and saddlery was approximately equal to the production 
which, as stated above, was $8,611,000 in 1919. 


TRUNKS, BAGS, ETC. 

« 

Particulars arc available regarding the manufacture of trunks, bags, and 
valises through the census taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics relating 
to 1920, with corresponding figures for 1919. The number of factories 
increased from eight in 1919 to thirteen in 1920, the. capital invested from 
$1,360,000 to $2,460,000, the number employed from 545 to 876, the salaries 
and w'ages from $485,000 to $889,000, the cost of materials used from $i ,067,000 
to 81,705,000, and the value of the product from $1,914,000 to $^,260,000, 
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The values of the main products in 1920 were :— 


Trunks . . ’. 

1,318,000 

Valises and suit-cases . 

i,qi6,ooo 

Club-bags and hand-bags . 

702,000 

Other products . 

224,000 

Total 

3,260,000 


The exports and imports of these goods are not separately specified. 

LEATHER GLOVES 

A census of the glove industry was also taken in 1920 by the Bureau of 
Statistics. Out of fifty-four establishments making gloves, fifty used leather as 
the principal material. These had a capital of $4,000,000 and employed 1,982 
people, who received in salaries and wages $1,627,000, and produced products 
valued at $5,774,000 from materials valued at $3,088,000. Out of this last 
figure, $2,434,000 (80 per cent) was leather, comprising the following : — 

« 

1,139,000 
402,000 
220,000 
224,000 
449,000 

Total Icallter . . . 2,434,000 

The statistics of articles produced separated dress gloves from working gloves. 
The former accounted for 121,000 dozen pairs, of value $2,520,000, and the 
latter for 103,000 dozen pairs, of value $2,805,000, these two items together 
accounting for $5,325,000 out of the total production of $5,774,000. 

Details of the exports of leather gloves in 1920-21 arc shown in Table D 34. 
They totalled $73,000, spread over a number of countries. Table D 43 shows 
that the exports of gloves from the United States to Canada was less than 
10,000 pairs, of value $9,300. For the calendar year 1920, the Report of the 
Production Census gave the total imports at $860,000 and the exports at 
$92,000. 

OTHER LEATHER GOODS 

In addition to the reports of Censuses of Production already referred to, a 
report was also issued covering the production for 1920 of factories not 
classified into any of the previous headings, but whose production includes 
to some extent some of those already mentioned. To complete the view of the 
Canadian leather industry, the figures relating to these factories can be given. 
The number of these factories increased from twenty-eight in 1919 to thirty-one 
in 1920, but the capital employed diminished from $i ,487,000 to $866,000. The 
number of people employed fell from 764 to 557, the wages and salaries from 


Sheepskins 
Horse-hides 
Deerskin . 

Kid- and lambskins 
All other skins . 
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$636,000 to $518,000, the cost of materials from $1,066,000 to $830,000, and 
the value of the products from $1,241,000 to $900,000. Of the $830,000 of 
materials used, $478,000 was leather, and $30,000 imitation leather. 

The only other leather article specified in the import and export returns 
is leather belting. There is an appreciable amount of this imported (see 
Table D 34) mainly from the United States, bujt a very small export (Table D 35). 
Particulars of the imports of leather manufactures not specified are shown 
in Table D 36; 70 per cent of these came from the United States, and 
over 20 per cent in 1920-21 from the United Kingdom. The corresponding 
exports (Table D 37) went almost entirely to the IJnited States. The total 
value of the exports in 1920-21 amounted to $1,943,000, 

This part of the subject may be amplified by reproducing from the Canadian 
Year Book for 1921 the following figures relating to the production of leather 
and its finished products. 



No. r-f 
L'sfitlihsh- 

] 

on W'agrs 
.aibl 

W.iKfs 

Htiif 

S.il,iriff., 

Com -if 

C'aliif of 
I’loiiuctb. 


nipiils. 



SfllOdj 

$(oool 

$(000) 

Belting and hose leather 

7 


22.3 

■'Ss 

1,02s 

1,718 

Boots and shoes .... 

14(1 

jo.SSi 

15,718 

.8,580 

lS, 9 So 

34.065 

Boot and shoe repairs . 

127 


!.> 

0 

4 - 

'03 

fi 4 

32 fi 

„ ,, supplies 

s 

184 

116 

50 

108 

186 

Harness and saddlery . 

102 

5,747 

'.771 

1,392 


S ,739 

Leather tanned, curried and fini.'ihcd 

106 

19,688 

3.-597 

2,183 

18,124 

23.655 

,, goods .... 

2,3 

2,004 

8h8 

499 

1,188 

2,179 

Whips ..... 

,3 

21,s 

89 

5^1 

95 

167 

Total. 

524 

60,269 

22,586 

12,847 

45,202 

71.0,37 


Excluding the items for boot and shoe repairs and U)ot and shoe supplies, 
.tnd adding to the above the corresponding figures for leather gloves, the total 
cost of materials and value of products is as follows :— 


Leather production . 
Boots and shoes 
Other leather goods . 


Cost ot M.itori.tls. 
$( 000 ) 

18,100 
19,000 
11,000 


V.tlttP of I ‘rotlucls. 
$(0oo) 

23,700 

34,100 

18,500 


Total 


48,100 


76,300 


The approximate figures for consumption of leather goods arc accordingly 
as follows :— 


?(ooo) 

Production.52,"6oo 

Imports.3,400 

Exports.1,900 

, Consumption .... 54,100 
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TABLE D I 

Statistics of Cattle and Sheep- Stocks and Slaughterings, 1911-22 


CATTLE 


Year. 

1^0. of Cultlo, 

Cattle. 

No. slaughtered. 
Calves. 

■ ToLil. 

I9II* 

6,650,000 

— 

— 

1.753.000 

1919 . 

10,090,000 

1,438,000 

454,000 

1,891,000 

1920 

9,480,000 

1,329,000 

447,000 

1,775,000 

1921* . 

10,210,000 


504,000 

2,017,000 

1922 

9,720,000 

ii 393 .ooo 

507,000 

1,899,000 

Ywr; 

Number. 

SHliEP 

Sheep. 

No slauglitereJ. 
l-ambs. 

Total. 

I9II 

2,228,000 



949,000 

1919 . . 

3,422,000 

1,020,000 

340,000 

1,360,000 

1920 

3,721,000 

1,120,000 

373.000 

1,493.000 

1921 

3,676,000 

1,177,000 

392,000 

1,569,000 

1922 

3,264,000 

1,039,000 

346,000 

1,385.000 


‘ ^ 2,595,000 of tiic cattle were 
* 3,737,000 of the cattle were 

cows. 

cows. 



TABLE n 2 

Imports into Canada of Cattle Hides, Raw, whether Dry-Salted 
OR Pickled 

Total Imports : 19,054,909 lb. ($6,340,013) in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 3,043,633 lb. (value not available) in 1921. 

(United Kingejom): 474,750 lb. ($213,247) in 1921. 

(British India): 146,681 lb. ($ 97 , 973 ) in 1921. 

(New Zealand) ; 2,290,001 lb. ($723,136) in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries ; -16,011,276 lb. (.$5,280,633) in 1921. 

(Argentine) ; 3,925,452 lb. ($1,291,834) in 1921. 

(France) : 851,662 lb. ($349,350) in 1921. 

(Dutch East Indies): 136,922 lb. ($102,856) in igzi. 

(United States): 9,364,224 lb. ($3,057,835) in 1921. 

(Uruguay): 1,621,604 ('^ 430 > 44 t) t<)2i. 

Note : Corresponding figures for 1913 or any pre-War year arc not available. 

TABLE D 3 

Imports into Canada of Calfskins and Kips, Raw, whether 
Dry-Salted or Pickled 

Total Imports : 3,139,130 lb. ($1,867,387) in 1921. 

From Empire Countries: 522,706 lb. ($314,951) in 1921. 

(Australia) : 78,502 lb. ($44,267) in 1921. 

(New Zealand : 433,036 lb. ($267,670) in 1921. 
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From Foreign Countries : 2,616,424 lb. {$1,552,436) in 1921. 

{France) : 1,167,862 lb. ({(986,074) in 192J. 

(United States): 1,^97,652 lb. ($540,924) in 1921. 

Note; Corresponding figures for 1913 or any pre-War year are not available. 

TABLE D 4. 

Imports into Canada of Sheepskins, Raw, whether Dry-Salted 
OR Pickled 

Total Imports : 2,070,758 lb. ($972,490) in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 1,396,525 lb. ($758,653) in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) ; 87,323 lb. ($28,649) in 1921. 

(British South Africa): 131,633 lb. ($51,412) in 1921. 

(Australia): 93,034 lb. ($42,755) in 1921. 

{New Zealand): 1,082,183 lb. ($633,869) in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : 674,233 lb. ($213,837) in 1921. 

(United States): 672,119 lb. ($213,134) in 1921. 

Note : Corresponding figures for 1913 or any pre-War year arc not available. 

TABLE D 5 

Imports into Canada of other Hides and Skins, Raw, not otherwise 
PARTICULARISED, WHETHER DrY-SaLTED OR PlCKLED 

Total Imports : 2,226,638 lb. ($1,431,088) in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 796,173 lb. (,$816,938) in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) ; 447,916 lb. ($249,242) in 1921. 

(British India) : 216,731 lb. ($419,599) in 1921. 

(Jamaica): 67,898 lb. ($46,105) in 1921. 

(Australia): 25,253 lb. ($45,325) in 1921. 

(New Zealand) : 28,043 lb. ($50,759) in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries: 1,430,465 lb. ($614,150) in 1921. 

(France) : 41,918 lb. ($20,409) in 1921. 

(United States) : 1,371,551 lb. ($582,695) in 1921.' 

Note: Corresponding figures for 1913 or any pre-War year are not available. 

TABLE D 6 

Total Imports into Canada of Hides and Skins, Raw, wiHEther 
Dry-Salted or Pickled 

Total Imports : $13,305,471 in 1913, $10,652,787 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries: $3,071,790 in 1913, $2,949,92940 1921. 

(UnitedKingdom) ■. $1,227,044 in 1913, $492,734 in 1921. 

(Australia): $79,589 in 1913, $132,356 in 1921. 

(British South Africa): $93,529 in 1913, $51,412 in 1921. 
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{British India): $336,197 in 1913, $517,572 in 1921. 

( „ : $73,340 in 191-3, $16,316 in 1921. 

(NewZeahmd) : $1,244,136 in 1913, $1,675,434in 
{Jamaica ; none in 1913, $55,589 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $10,233,681 in 1913, $ 7 ) 703 >^ 5 ^ 1921. 

{Argentine): $3,986,450 in 1913, $1,316,850 in 1921. 

(France): $1,922,120 in 1913, $1,355,891 in 1921. 

(Germany): $148,415 in 1913. 

(Holland): $47,369 in 1913. 

(Mexico): $64,499 in 1913, $22,089 in 1921. 

(Russia): $544,218 in 1913. 

(United States): $3,161,663 in 1913, $4,436,390 in 1921. 

(Uruguay): $153,811 in 1913, $430,441 in 1921. 

(Dutch East Indies ): $102,857 in 1921. 

TAIiLii I) 7 

Hide!, Skin"! and Other Materials Used in lisTABLisiiMENTs Engaged in the 


Canadian Leather 

Industry, 1921 

AND 1922 



Vnil 

lO.’l 

10^: 

Cattle Hides— 

Foreign ... 

. No. 

401,424 

448,710 

Domestic 

■ 

768,260 

912,301 

Total 


1,169,684 

1,361,011 

,, weight 

. Ih’. 

51,068,229 

59,368,727 

cost 

. $ 

' 7,748,308 

9,040,111 

Horse Hides 

Domestic .... 

. No. 

. 6,777 

6,441 

Weight 

. lb. 

337,490 

317,980 

Cost 

. s 

22,042 

21,922 

Calf- and Kipskins— 

Foreign 

. No. 

531,502 

608,254 

Domestic .... 


395,063 

373,754 

Total 

„ 

926,565 

982,008 

„ weight 

. lb. 

9,000,000 

9,052,880 

•„ cost 

. S 

2,117,177 

1,978,213 

Sheepskins— 

Foreign .... 

doz. 

43,120 

35,813 

45,945 

Domestic .... 


66,482 

Total 

0 

78,933 

112,427 

„ weight 

. lb. 

2,408,525 

2,933,608 

cost 

. S 

427,962 

447,379 
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Goatskins— 

Foreign 

. . . doz. 

' 27.307 

430,283 

6j,I02 

Weight 

. lb.. 

1,299,072 

Cost 

. 8 

488,129 

500,142 

Leather purchased partly Tanned 


Cattle Hides— 

Foreign, sides 

. No. 

2,900. 

7.836 

Domestic „ 

■ „ 

43.61 .3 

40,209 

Total sides 


46.51.3 

48.045 

„ weight 

. lb. 

2.133.865 

1,372,12s 

„ cost 

. -8 

280,049 

197,176 

Horse Hides— 

Domestic, sides 

. No. 


120 

Weight 

. lb. 

• — 

2,700 

Cost 

. S 

— 

242 

Calf- and Kipskins— 

Foreign 

. No. 

116,288 

66,173 

Domestic . 

. „ 

8,972 

20,025 

Total 


125,260 

86,201 

„ weight 

. lb. 

876,820 

625,280 

„ cost 

. 8 

263.555 . 

218,398 

Goatskins— 

Foreign 

. doz. 

59 

_ 

Weight 

. lb. 

1.300 


Cost 

. S 

603 

— 

Sheepskins— 

Foreign 

. doz. • 

20,247 

3,012 

Domestic . 

■ 

10,232 

3.950 

Total 


30479 

6,962 

„ weight 

. II). 

743.875 

149.754 

„ cost 

. 8 

177,001 ' 

21,240 

Splits— 

Foreign 

. No. 


356 

Domestic . 

■ >, 

68,534 

141,780 

Total 

■ „ 

68,534 

142,136 

„ weight 

. lb. 

689,949 

1,089,896 

„ cost 

. $ 

47.363 » 

59,742 
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Other Hides or Skins—. 
Domestic . 
Weight 
Cost 


TABLE'D 7 —continued 
Unit. 


No. 

lb, 

8 

'$ 


> I<)21 

1922 

— 

4,000 

— 

16,000 

5,000 

6,636 

463.019 

362,278 

1,718,204 

1.504.277 

432,109 

511,626 

604,552 

490,115 

362,285 

395.454 

>. 3 .’ 57.3 58 

15 . 754 . 95 ' 


Other materials used— 

Bark for tanning 
Tanning extracts 

Tallow and oils .... 
Chemicals, dyes, etc. . 

Other tanning materials 

Total cost of hides, skins, and 
other materials used 


tabu: D 8 

Custom Tanning Hides and Skins Treated for Customers, 1922 



Leather Tanned, but not Finished 


Cattle hides . 

.No. 

39 . 7'7 

Weight 

.lb. 

2,050,788 

Horse-hides . 

.No. 

3'4 

Weight . 

.lb. 

' 5 . 5 ’o 

Calf- or kipskins 

.No. 

5 .' 7 ' 

Weight . 

.lb. 

33 . 9'8 

Sheepskins 

Weight 

. doz. 

.lb. 

860 

30.500 


Leather Tanned and Finished 


Cattle hides . 

.No. 

34.182 

Weight 

.lb. 

1.262,135 

Horse-hides< . 

.No. 

1,169 

Weight . 

.lb. 

54,980 

Calf- or kipskins 

.No. 

10,276 

Weight 

.lb. 

96,759 

Sheepskins .. 

. doz. 

41,185 

' Weight . 

.lb. 

1,103,511 


'■ Total amount received for Custom tanning 
t during the year .... 
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TABLE D'9 


Phoductjon of Establishments Engaged in the Leather Industry, Canada, 
1920, 1921 and 1922 • 


€ Leather — 


iijji 

iij;^ 

Hemlock sides (No.) . . 

555.369 

548,621 

261,945 

weight (lb.). 

11,320,240 

10,197,800 

5.368,478 

value (S). 

5,697,83(1 

3,455,036 

1,738,211 

Union sides (No.). 

170,453 

67,697 

225,168 

weight (lb.). 

3.815.324 

1,412,753 

4.742,155 

value ($). 

2.529.456 

324.458 

1,553,202 

Oak sides (No.). 

665,853 

478,800 

662,873 

weight (lb.) ..... 

13,249,604 

9.594.372 

13.610,499 

value ($). 

7,955.43' 

3.729.970 

4.853.270 

Chrome aides (No.). 

27,673 

‘ 2‘>457 

'48,575 

weight (lb.). 

545,060 

2,297.446. 

3.234,231 

value (i). 

218,564 

•524.247 

937,022 

Sole leather splits (No.) .... 

3 ."5 



value ($). 

6,550 

— 

93 , 7‘5 

per Leather — 




Cattle or horse-hides sides (No.) 

‘.232,338 

468,461 

603,081 

area (sq. ft.). 

23,291,639 

8,363,624 

10,534.658 

value (S). 

0,821,995 

2,225,588 

2,645,918 

Calfskins (No.) ..... 

621,6.^2 

1 ,276,083 

984.157 

area (sq. ft.). 

5 .f’ 23 - 44 '^ 

12,042,069 

9,003,018 

value (S). 

3,700,014 

•4.256,364 

3.255.519 

Patent calfskins (No.) .... 

9,636 

4,686 


area (sq.ft.). 

93,026 

57,070 

- 

value (S). 

64,408* 

‘ 5.555 

- 

Patent and enamelled leather skins (No.) 

79 > 3 ')- 

84.295 

244,556 

area (sq.ft.). 

1,270,817 

‘, 399,‘09 

3,666,596 

value (S). 

710,371 

460,477 

1,096,818 

Patent and enamelled siioc leather sides (No.) 

. 1- 

217.293 

310.449 

area (sq. ft.). 

t 

3.033.358 

4,155.890 

value (S). 

t 

962,164 

‘,236,970 

Sheepskins (doz.). 

47,882 

72,362 

92,462 

area (sq. ft.) ..... 

3,700,000 

5,780,561 

• 7,058,(185 

value (S). 

995.386 

695,23' 

713,264 

Goatskins (doz.) ..... 

40,468 

23 , 3‘2 

70,986 

area (sq. ft.). 

2,572,750 

‘,474.7 ‘5 

3.571.981 

value (S). 

‘.358,243 

635,621 

868,104 

Wax splits (No.). 

‘ 5 ‘,337 

' 55.426 

88,885 

value ($). 

3 ‘ 7,382 

89.378 

, 96,922 

f Included in 1920 

with skins. 
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TABLE D ^continued 




1910 

1931 

1932 

Chrome splits (No.) .... 

675.371 

' 442.559 

685,222 

area (sq. ft.) . • . 

3,686,584 

2 » 745.720 

4.855.128 

' value ($). 

440,789 

301,703 

459.977 

Other splits 




value ( 3 ). 

— 

— 

124,321 

Oil-tanned shocpack leather sides (No.) 

35.202 

20,564 

I 2 , 8 i 2 

weight (lb.).• 

_ 

— 

251.770 

value (8). 

583.319 

200,575 

97.684 

Harness leather sides (K<>.) 

275,401 

188,092 

240.235 

weight (lb.). 

5,368,668 

3.739.853 

4,892,174 

value ( 8 ) . 

4,034,025 

I. 737.102 

1,845.131 

Belting leather sides (No.) 

38,261 

19,881 

12,587 

weight (lb.). 

489,454 

507.847 

248,240 

value (S). 

635.794 

456.751 

183,787 

Carriage, automobile and furniture leather 




hides (No.). 

85,629 

31.985 

51,973 

area (sq. ft.). 

4.011,944 

1.465.035 

2,586,010 

value (8) ....... 

1.335.336 

410,668 

526,434 

Glove, trunk, bag and pocket-book leather 




value ( 8 ) . 

1,168,588 

657.593 

709,615 

Bookbinders’ leather (skins or side leather) 




sTrea (sq. ft.). 

189,728 

144,822 

— 

value ($). 

118,091 

37.983 

23,451 

Lace leather 




weight (lb.). 

— 

— 

134,915 

value ($) . 

+ 

+ 

226,481 

152.793 

Sheepskins, pickled only (doi.) . 

+ 

6,867 

1,100 

value ( 8 ). 

— 

30,512 

8,398 

Wool weight (lb.). 

193.33s 

225,396 

15,390 

value ( 8 ). 

81,701 

60,214 

3.484 

Hair weight (lb.). 

2,654,872 

1,971.328 

2,817472 

value {$) .. 

101,891 

62,642 

87,981 

Glue stock 




weight (lb.) . • 

14.556,945 

11,600,047 

17,655,891 

value ($) . 

168,164 

117,916 

119,369 

All other products 




value (S) . 

930497 

589,765 

280,734 

Amount received for custom tanning (?) . 

♦ 

641.534 

579.790 

Total value of'production (?) . 

39.967.831 

22,905,528 

24,291,884 

1 Included for 1920 with “ all other products.” 
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TABLE D 10 ; 

Imports for Consumption of Products of the Canadian Leather Industry During 
Calendar Years 1920, 1921 and 1922 , 


Article. 

lfj20 

$ 

1V2I 

$ 

1022 

1 

Leather belting of all kinds. 

Calf, kid or goat, lamb and sheepskins, tanned 

Calf, kid or goat, lamb and sheepskins, dressed, 

560,387 

354.993 

161,676 

150,268 

201,862 

130*139 

waxed or glazed. 

2,688,089 

1,700,500 

1.138.135 

Glove leathers, tanned or dressed, coloured or un¬ 


coloured, imported by glove manufacturers for 




use exclusively in their own factories in the 




manufacture of gloves. 

2 . 5 ' 2.243 

736,012 

879,622 

Harness leather. 

Japanned, patent or enamelled leather, morocco 

73,800 

■22.383 

29.085 

leather, and leather in imitation of morocco 




leather. 

39.75S 

12,6 JO 

33.605 

Skins for morocco leather, tanned but not further 


manufactured. 

20,780 

1,267 

358 

Sole leather. 

246,907 

281,201 

131.185 

Tanners’ scrap leather. 

22,060 

19,204 

18.253 

Upper leather, not dressed, waxed or glazed . 

62,702 

57.840 

61,786 

Upper leather, including dongola cardovan, kan¬ 


garoo, alligator, and all leather dressed, waxed or 




glazed, or further tinishcd than tanned n.o.p. and 




chamois skins. 

1,207,342 

581,520 

682,305 

Other leather, dressed, waxed or glazed, etc., n.o.p. 

294,067 

210,295 

276,322 

All other leather and skins n.o.p. 

384,409. 

124,40ft 

182,272 

Total leather, unmanufactured 

8 . 4 (' 7.537 

4,059,222 

3.764.929 


TABLE D II 


Exports of Products of the Canadian Leather Industry During Calendar Years 


1920, 1921 

AND 1922 

ItDO 

1021 

11)22 

Artklf. 

S 

I • 

f 

Harness leather ..... 

429,631 

404.338 

534,097 

Sole .. 

. 1,.122,542 

1,105,625 

1,758,072 

Upper .. 

■ 5 - 339.168 

2,137.038 

2,603,476 

Other unmanufactured leather, n.o.p. . 

500,987 

. 378,419 

195.739 

Total leather, unmanufactured 

• 7.692.328 

4,025,420 

5.091,384 


VUI,. VI.—14 
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TABLE D u 

Imports into Canada of Sole Leather 

Total Imports ; 749,681 lb. ($iS 7 - 949 )1913. *234.872j" 1921- 
From Einpire Countries : 412,076 lb. (*83,607) in 1913, * 20 .o°i.>“ '9 • 
(United Kingdom): 412,076 lb. (*83,607) m 1913, *20,ooi m 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : 337,^5 lb- (* 74 - 342 ) in i 9 « 3 . * 2 i 4 | 87 iI 92 >- 
(United States): 294,391 lb. (*63,698) m 1913, *214,871 m 1921. 

TABLE D 13 

Imports into Canada of Belting Leather of all Kinds 

Total Imnorts ’ ‘;8i;,292 lb. (*262,737) in 1913, *469.331 ‘n ' 92 i- . 

From Empire Colnmes ; 569,326 lb. (*252,286) '"‘9'3, * 393.593 9 • 

(Unitedangdom): 569,326 lb. (*252,286) in 1913. * 395.595 i 92 i- 

From Foreign Countries : 15,966 lb. ($10,451) in 1913, $ 73*73 1^1921. 

(United States) : 15,966 lb. (*10,451) m 1913, * 73-736 in 1921. 

TABLE D 14 

Imports into Canada of Harness Leather 

Total Imports : 51,948 lb- (*25,245) 1 " i9>3. *69.023 « i 92 i- 
From Empire Courimes : 30,152 lb- (*i 5 , 4 i 3 ) “ i9'3, *‘6.638 1921- 

(United Kingdom): 30,152 lb. (*i 5 . 4 ‘ 3 ) >n i 9 ' 3 . *’6,46^ ‘ 92 i- 

From Foreign Countries : 21,796 lb. ($9,832) in 1913, *52,385 in 1921. 

(United States): 21,796 lb. (*9,832) in 1913, *52,385 in 1921. 

TABLE D 15 

T r.vAr,» nr Tapanned. Patent or Enamelled Leather, 

^"‘■’XocrLmHER and Leather in Imitation Morocco Leather 

Total Imports : 65,713 lb. (*47.889) in u)-.! 

From Empire Countries : 2,579 lb. (* 4 . 753 ) ‘n ’ 9 ‘ 3 , * 5 , 54 ) ) 

(United ingdom) : 2,579 ‘b- (* 4 , 753 )i 9 ‘ 3 . 5,549 lb- m ‘ 92 ‘ , 

From Foreign Countries : 63,134 lb- .(*43,‘36) in igp, *29,283 m ■ 92 i- 
(United StaUs) : 63,134 lb- (« 43 .i 36 ) m 1913. * 28.993 m 1921- 

TABLE D 16 

Imports into Canada of Skins for Morocco Leather, Tanned bht 
not Further Manufactured 

Total Imports : 64,835 lb. (*^\'?7) in 1913. *‘2,589 in ‘ 9 ^ ^ 

From Empire Countries : 38,028 lb. ($15,787) m 1913, ® , 55 9 

(United Kmgdom): 38,028 lb. (*15,787) ‘n ‘ 913 . * 2.655 ‘n ‘ 921 ; 

From Foreign Countries : 26,8071b. (*12,410) in 1913, * 9 , 934 ‘n i 92 ‘- 
(United States): 26,807 lb. (*12,410) in 1913, * 9,934 m ‘ 92 ‘- 
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TABLE D 17 

Imports into Canada op Calf-, Kid- or Goat-, Lamb-, and Sheepskins 

Tanned 

Total Imports : 144,089 lb. ($72,429) in 1913,.$274,965 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries ; 43,476 lb. ($16,740) in 1913, $11,946 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom) : 43,476 lb. ($16,740) in 1913, $11,635 *0 
From Foreign Countries : 100,613 lb; ($55,689) in 1913, $263,019 in 1921. 
(United States): 100,204 lb. ($55,355) in * 9 * 3 > $262,119 in 1921. 


TABLE D 18 

Imports into Canada of Calf-, Kid- or Goat-, Lamb-, and Sheepskins 
Dressed, Waxed, or Glazed 

Total Imports : 1,032,876 lb. ($555,210) in 1913, $1,799,308 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 508,835 lb. ($182,486) in 1913, $152,915 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom): 508,835 lb. ($182,486) in 1913, $152,r88 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : 524,041 lb. ($372,724) in 1913, $1,646,393 in 1921. 
(United States): 518,757 lb. ($368,654) in 1913, $1,643,495 '921- 


TABLE D 19 

Imports into Canada of Upper Leather, including Dongola Cordovan, 
Kangaroo, Alligator, and all I.eather Dressed, Waxed, or Glazed, 
OR Further Finishi:d than Tanned, and Chamois Skins ‘ 

T'l tal Imports : 426,135 ib. ($364,147) in 1913, $868,289 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 103,087 lb. ($91,779) in 1913, $356,494 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom): 102,687 lb. ($91,422) in 1913, $356,494 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : 322,948 ($272,368) in 1913, $511,804 in 1921. 
(United States) : 321,974 lb. ($271,582) in t9i3, $508,271 in 1921. 


TABLE D io 

Imports into Canada of Upper Leaitier, not Dressed, Waxed, 
OR Glazed 

Total Imports : 49,502 lb. ($22,221) in 1913, $51,048 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 20,424 lb. ($7,485) in 1913. , 

(United Kingdom) : 20,424 lb. ($7,485) in 1913. 

From Foreign Countries : 29,078 lb. ($14,736) in 1913, $51,048 in 1921. 
(United States) : 29,078 lb. (814,736) in 1913, $51,048 in 1921. 4 
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TABLE D 21 

Imports into Canada of Glove Leathers, Tanned or Dressed, 
Coloured or Uncoloured 

Total Imports : $829,687 in 1913, $2,068,913 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $16,628 in 1913, $94,845 in 1921. 

{United Kingdom): $16,628 in 1913, $94,845 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $813,059 in 1913, $1,974,068 in 1921. 

(Italy): $116,774 in 1921. 

(United States): $796,342 in 1913, $1,855,409 in 1921. 

(Germany): $16,598 in 1913. 


TABLE D 22 

Imports into Canada of all other Leather, Dressed, Waxed, or Glazed 

Total Imports : 2,347,487 lb. ($1,537,024) in 1913, $210,667 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 821,192 lb. ($368,098) in 1913, $57,194 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom ): '821,192 lb. ($368,098) in 1913, $56,818 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : 1,526,295 lb. ($1,168,926) in 1913, $153,473 in 1921. 
(United States): 1,473,383 lb. ($1,137,291) in 1913, $152,815 in 1921. 


TABLE D 23 

Imports into Canada of other Leather and Skins 

Total Imports ; 624,467 lb. (.$270,806) in 1913, $243,468 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries ; 175,302 lb. ($70,839) in 1913, 859,047 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom): 166,502 lb. ($70,795) in 1913, $54,436 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries': 449,165 lb. (8199,967) in 1913, .$184,421 in 1921. 
(United States): 437,922 lb. ($192,945) in 1913, $183,679 in 1921. 


• TABLE D 24 

Exports from Canada of Sole Leather 

Total Ex[lbrts: 3,589,599 lb. ($974,497) in 1913, 1,391,510 lb. ($870,183) 
in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : 3,291,745 lb. ($886,779) in 1913, 304,322 lb. ($241,207) 
in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) > 3,067,085 lb. ($823,050) in 1913, 237,369 lb. ($184,151) 
in 1921. 

(Newfoundland ): 147,229 lb. ($36,067) in 1913. 

(New Zealand): 76,836 Ib. ($27,528) in 1913, 52,487 lb. ($48,021) in 1921. 
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To Foreign Countries : 397,854 1 ^- (587,718) in 1913, 1,087,188 lb. ($638,976) 


in 1931. , 

(Belgium): 100,340 lb. ($34,384) in 1913. 
(United States): 197,537 'b. ($ 53 , 30 ?) in 
(Greece): 330*503 lb. ($191,374) 1921 • 


1913, 828,859 lb. ($.429,568) in 1921. 


T. 4 BLE D 25 

Exports from Canada, of Uri’F,R Leather 

Total Exports : 417,004 lb. ($102,869) in 1913, $ 3 , 397 ,o 7 S 
To Empire Countries : 414,124 lb. ($ 99 , 777 ) in 1913, $2,336,647 m 1921- 
(United Kingdom): 356,799 lb. ($82,814) in 1913, $2,189,945 m 1921. 
(Newfoundland): 56;625 lb. ($16,464) in 1913. 

(Australia) : 60 lb. ($70) in 1913, $ 73 , 3$5 if* 192'- 
(New Zealand): 500 lb. ($385) in 1913, $71,172 m 1921. 

To Foreign Countries ; 2,880 lb. ($3,092) in 1913, $1,060,428 m 1921. 
(Greece): $244,741101921. , 

(United States): 2,780 lb. ($3,046)10 1913, $797,284 m 1921. 


T.ABLE D 26 

Export.s from Canada of Harness Leather 

Total Exports ; $435,076 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : $18,517 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom): $3,655 in 1921. 

(Bardados) : $3,961 in 1921. 

(Other British West Indies) : $1,243 >■' >621. 

(Newfoundland): $7,89610 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : $416,559 in 1921. 

. (United States): $416,55910 1921. 

( TABLE I) 27 

Exports from Canada of Leather not otherwise Particularised 

"'Total E.xports ; 1,203,641 lb. ($276,107) in 1913, 8436,094 in 1921. 

^.To Empire Countries : 1,073,577 'b- ($250,060) m 1913, $ 91,954 ' 92 t- • 

: (United Kingdom): 1,040,331 lb. ($239,575) in 19 ^ 3 , $63,17® m 1921- 
.(British South Africa): 296 lb. ($148) in 1913, $ 25,553 m 1921, 

■ (Newfoundland) ; 17,046 lb. ($ 5 , 774 ) in 1913, $.3®2 in 1921. 

){Ncw Zealand) : 14,051 lb. ($3,784) in 1913, $464 m 1921,. 

|iTo Foreign Countries : 130,064 lb. ($26,047) in 1913, $ 344 ,141^ in 1921, 
/(Belgium): 10,700 lb. ($5,000) in 1913, $2,880 in 1921- . 

MUnited States) 119,364 lb. ($21,047) in 1913, $337,07$ 1921- 
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TABLE D 38 

Production Statistics of the Leather Boot and Shoe Industry in Canada, with 
Quantities and Values for the Calendar Years 1919, 1920 and 1921 


Boots and Shoes: 

1921 

No. of Fartorv 

1920 

No. of Factory 

1919 

No. of Factory 

pairs. 

value. 

pairs. 

value. 

pairs. 

value. 

Men’s . 

3 >494-502 

15,326,394 

4,805,005 26,689,531 

5,417,9.56 

25 v 454,982 

Boys’ 

739,664 

1,869,656 

1,028,567 

3,664,465 

864,224 

2,604,573 

Youths’ 

443,780 

1,253.984 

521,910 

1,453,387 

565,037 

1,269,860 

Ladies’ 

+.724,538 

16,797,609 

5,509,992 23,655,758 

5,747,248 

22,180,983 

Misses’ . 

848,287 

1,812,895 

846,99+ 

2,197,996 

1,404,494 

3 ,' 39,493 

Girls’ . 

903.613 

1,558,743 

1,038,655 

2,001,257 

'.774,670 

3.093.325 

Slippers : 

Men’s, Boys’ and 
Youths’ 

565,277 

773,281 

732,562 

939,732 

502,601 

7 ' 8.237 

Ladies’, Misses’ and 
Girls’ 

1,461,508 

2,402,503 

1,809,369 

2,206,719 

',223,939 

'.556,532 

Infants’ shoes and 
slippers 

i, 07 +,i +5 

1,102,475 

814,975 

811,424 

861,305 

855,44' 

Larrigans 

■ 70,969 

272,312 

213,718 

975,476 

'83,4" 

667,425 

Moccasins 

419,568 

710,300 

373 , 2'9 

959.462 

344,775 

641,067 

All other products . 

— 

735,854 


i,' 7',785 


1,080,267 

Custom and repair 
work 

— 

+9,375 

- 

70,182 

- 

56,923 

Total . 

'4,7+5,851 

44,665,381 

17,693,966 66,817,174 18,891,860 

63 , 3 ' 9,'28 


TABLE D 29 

Imports into Canada of Boots and Shoes, Slippers, and 
Insoles of Leather 

Total Imports ; $4,068,266 in 1913, $2,175,209 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries: $482,843 in 1913, 8363,615 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom): $481,844 in 1913, $358,451 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $3,585,423 in 1913, $1,811,594 in 1921. 
(United States): $3,547,503 in 1913, $1,803,442 in 1921. 

(Germany): $20,331 in 1913. 

TABLE D 30 

Imports into Canada of Boots and Shoes, Pegged or Wire- 
Fastened WITH Unstitched Soles, Close Edged 

Total Imports ; $101,124 in 1913, $22,912 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $61,004 lO'Si 82,133 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom): $61,004 * 9 i 3 > 82,133 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $40,120 in 1913, $22,779 'f* t()2i. 

(United States ); $ 39 , 9 $$ in 1913, $22,779 in 1921- 
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TABLE 0-31 

Exports’ from Canada of Boots and Shoes 

Total Exports : $42,177 in 1913, $1,441,338 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : $16,833 in 1913, $1,0^1,138 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom): 81,733 in 1913, $904,078 in 1921. 
(Newfoundland) : $12,667 in 1913, $90,564 in 1921. 

(New Zealand) ; $165 in 1913, $6,054 in 1921, 

(British India): $8,959 
(British Guiana): $2,223 in 1921. 

(Hong-Kong) : $1,236 in 1921. 

(Trinidad and Tobago): $4,546 in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : $25,344 in 1913, $420,200 in 1921. 
(China): $119 in 1913, $2,073 in 1921. 

(France): $50 in 1913, $119,631 in 1921. 

(St. Pierre and Miquelon): $9,514 in 1913, $17,925 in 1921. 
(United States): $15,611 in 1913, $276,015 in 1921. 
(Venezuela): $37 in 1921. 


TABLE D 32 

Imports into Canada of Harness and Saddlery, Includin 
Horse Boots 

Total Imports; $243,371 in 1913, $124,086 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $77,217 in 1913, 839,060 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) : $77,217 in 1913, $38,762 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries: $166,154 in 1913, $85,026 in 1921. 

(United States): $165,866 in 1913, $84,937 in 1921. 


TABLE D 33 

Exports from Canada of Harness and Saddlery 

Total Exports : $13,259 in 1913, $144,786 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : $3,415 in 1913, $25,169 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) : $735 in 1913, $3,564 in 1921. 

(Newfoundland): $2,107 in 1913, $14,805 in 1921. 

(British South Africa): $3,000 in 1921. * 

To Foreign Countries ; $9,844 in 1913, $119,617 in 1921. 

(United States): $5,819 in 1913, $119,423 in 1921. 
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TABLE D 34 

Exports from Canada of Leather Gloves and Mitts 

TotaJ Exports : $72,626101921. 

To Empire Countries ; $66,340 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) ; $22,070 in 1921. 

(Newfoundland): $16,747101921. 

(New Zealand) : $22,096 in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : $6,286 in 1921. 

(United States): $6,055 “ 1921. 


TABLE D 34a 

Imports into Canada of Gloves and Mitts of Leather 

Total Imports ; $793,355 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $280,368 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom): $280,368 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $512,987 in 1921. 

(France): $398,776 in 1921. 

(Switzerland): $28,063 in 1921. 

(United States): $67,520 in 1921. 


TABLE D 35 

Impop.ts into Canada of Leather Belting 

Total Imports ; 8253,826 in 1913, $166,409 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $49,595 in 1913, $38,280 in 1921. 
(United Kingdom): $49,595 in 1913, $38,280 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries: $204,231 in 1913, $128,129 in 1921. 
(United States): $204,229 in 1913, $128,129 1921- 


TABLE D 36 

Exports from Canada of Leather Belting 

Total Exports; $4,864 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries ; $3,429 in 1921. 

(Newfoundland) : $2,567 in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : $1,435 in 1921. 

(United States): $1,122 in 1921. 
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TABLE D 37 

Imports into Canada of all other Manufactures of Leather and 
Raw Hides 

Total Imports : $820,321 in 1913, $904,081 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : $78,038 in 1913, $191,063 in 1921. 

{United Kingdom) ; $78,037 in 1913, $190,942 in 1921. 

From Foreign Countries : $742,283'^ 1913, $713,018 in 1921. 

{France}: $730 in 1913, $25,518 in 1921. 

{United States) : $737,076 in 1913, $678,971 in 1921. 


TABLE D 38 

Exports from Canada of other Manufactures oi' Leather 

Total Exports : $14,674 in 1913, $279,327 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : $5,060 in 1913, $5,210 in 1921. • 

{United Kingdom) : $3,114 in 1913, $1,473 in ty^i. 

{Newfoundland): $1,771 in 1913, $2,140 in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : $9,614 in 1913, $274,117 in 1921, 

{Greece) ; 82,822 in 1921. 

{United Stales): $4,302 in 1913, $269,019 in 1921. 

{France): $5,002 in 1913. 


TABLE D 39 

Imports into Canada of Extract of Logwood, Fustic, Oak, and 
Oak Hark and Quebracho 

Total Imports : 37,724,427 lb, ($976,703) in 1913, 28,192,453 lb. ($1,890,940) 
in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : 909,794 lb. ($23,823) in' 1913, 7,729,369 lb. ($547,844) 
in 1921. 

{United Kingdom): 906,514 lb. ($23,479) 1913. 1,488,813 lb. ($119,144) in 

1921. 

{Straits Settlements): 6,240,556 lb. ($428,700) in 1921. • 

From Foreign Countries : 36,814,633 lb. ($952,880) in 1913, 20,463,084 lb. 
($1,343,096) in 1921. 

{Argentine): 1,585,337 lb. ($99,083) in 1021. 

{United States): 36,367,119 lb. ($936,288) in 1913, 18,877,747 lb. ($1,244,013) 
in 1921. 

{Belgium) ; 53,710 lb. ($1,097) 'n i 9 ' 3 - 

{France): 375,434 lb. ($14,826) in 1913. 
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TABLE D 39a 

Exports from Canada of Hemlock Extract 

Total Exports : $24480 in 1913, $33,957 in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : $20,520 in.1913, $35,755 in 1921. 

(United Kingdom) : $16,520 in 1913, $31,300 in 1921. 

(Newfoundland): $4,000 in 1913, $2,455 in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries ; $3,960 in 1913, $202 in 1921, 

(France) : $3,300 in 1913. 

TABLE D 40 

Particulars from Official Sources of Imports and Exports not Included in Previous 
Tables, Practically the Whole of the Trade under each Heading being with 
United States 

Year eniling Muruh 3iat. 
iyi3 I9ii 

• yiiantily. V'aliie. Quantity. Value. 

Article. • lb. ’ $ cwt. $ 

Exports — 

Cattle hides and skins Not available 222,000 3*957)000 

Sheepskins .... ,,1. 43)00o 498,000 

Hides and skins not otherwise 

particularised ... „ Not available 277,000 

Total of hides and skins Not available 7,196,000 ,, ,, 4,732,000 

Tanning bark . . . . „ „ 30,000 „ ,, 37»ooo 

Imports^ lbs. 

Bichromate of potash and soda . Not available 1,265,000 252,000 

Crude tanning materials* . . mm 171,000 22,000 

Tanners’scrap leather 54,000 6,600 Not available 19,600 

Boots and shoes, rubber . Not available 96,000 ,, „ 269,000 

Belting, rubber . ‘ „ 128,000 „ ,, 193,000 


TABLE D 41 

Imports into United States from Canada 


Hides and Skins {except Fur Skins) 



Quantity. 

-N'o. 

Quantity- 
Weight (li>.). 

Value ( 1 ). 

Calfskins: 

191J 1921 

1913 1921 

191.5 

1921 

Dry . 

. 43,227 216,911 

212,893 1,365,249 

61,365 

281,403 

Green or pickled 

. 716,887 560,572 

5,717,117 4,406,119 : 

1,104,705 

734.433 


Cattle hides (12 lb. Jtnd 
over) ; 

Dry .... 15,061 20,540 366,787 460,355 81,608 53,806 

Green or pjckled . 812,088 572,430 41,241,38925,076,8355,897,985 2,134,970 
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TABLE D ^i—coniinued 


Quantity. Quantity. 

No. Weight (lb.). V.'iliio{$). 


Goatskins; 

1913 

iG’t 

1913 

i<ri 

I'liy 

ton 

Dry . 

18,617 

54,661 

46,998 

112,097 

16,261 

• 30.709 

Green or pickled 

201 

— • 

• 500 

— 

•34 

— 

Horse, colt or ass-skins : 

Dry .... 

i .';-404 

1,067 

76.929 

55,'60 

10,668 

9,590 

Green or pickled 

34.454 

22,887 

•.548.755 

917,484 

127,903 

55.163 

Kangaroo and wallahy-skins 

— 

— 

8,468 

— 

5,680 

— 

Sheepskins : 

Dry .... 

53.708 

277173S 

186,374 

982,099 

24.331 

'03.333 

Green or pickled 

489.356 

462,889 

',675.574 

•.872,151 

166,036 

•68,317 

All other 

— 


482,002 

714,078 

67,885 

40,509 

Total hides and skins 

— 

— 

— 


— 

't,6l2,2t't 

Hide cuttings, raw and other 

glue stock 

— 

— 

— 

5.693.234 

48,658 

162,085 


TABLE D 42 

Imports into United States from Can.ada 


Leather and Leather Manufactures 
Quantity. 

Value (.$). 

Leather and tanned skins — 

iyi 3 i<.) 2 i 

1013 

1911 

Chamois skins (lb.) 

— 

52 

88 

Glove leather (lb.) 

Goatskins, tanned (skins for Mo¬ 

— — 

101 

97 

rocco) (ib.) .... 


161 

— 

Harness and saddle leather (lb.) 
Patent, japanned, varnished or 

— 677,364 

— 

285,243 

enamelled (lb.) 

— 51,621 


104,726 

Sole leather (lb.) .... 
Upper leather, dressed — 

— 2,622,124 

100,112 

864,612 

Calf and kip (lb.) 

— 280,235 

2,469 

750 , 7'0 

Goat and kid (lb.) 

-- ' 2,480 


3.206 

Sheep and lamb (lb.) 

11,712 

— 

9.679 

Other upper leather (lb.) 

295,805 

533 

396.496 

All other leather (free) (lb.) . 

— 


261,416 

„ „ „ (dutiable) (lb.) 

Leather, manufactures of— 


19*570 


Boots and shoes (pairs) 

Gloves, women‘s and children’s 

— 48,181 

16,670 

• •4,423 

(doz. pairs) .... 

57 • 


I. 55 ' 

Gloves, men’s (doz. pairs) 

38 

— 

622 

All other manufactures : Free 

- - 

— 

111,623 

M „ ^ „ Dutiable 


9 . 57 f 

3,479 
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TABLE D 43 

Exports from United States to Canada 
Leather and Leather Manufactures 


Quantity. Value ($). 


Leather— 


m'.i * 

]<> 2 i 

lOl.t 

19 .’I 

Belting leather (lb.) 
Carriage, automobile 

and up- 

— 

13.883 

171,858 

12,153 

holstery (lb.) 
Glove*(lb.) . 




5 . 5.393 

^2,052 

21,266 

589,334 

Patent (sq. ft.) 



13-299 

30,943 

5,177 

Sole . 


213,404 

591.219 

57.293 

164,782 

Upper — 

Calf and kip' (sq. ft.) 


692,62!; 

477.152 

148,252 

208,995 

Goat and kid ( ,, ) . 

Cattle hides, grain and finished 

1,870,954 

4,206,660 

243,761 

1,190,672 

splits (sq. ft.) . 
Cattle sides, wax and 

rough splits 


620,444 

— 

112,231 

(sq. ft.) . 


169.213 


50,613 

All other upper . 


-- 


171,710 

336,585 

All other leather . 



— 

1,764.345 

604,008 

Boots and Shoes— 

Children’s (pairs) 


182,278 

21,943 

141,216 

23,647 

Men’s { .1 ) 


529,502 

43,902 

1,290,311 

148,237 

Women’s ( ,, ) 


849,050 

289,008 

1,676,222 

818,484 

Gloves (doz. ,, ) 



804 


9,267 

Slippers ( ) 


299.782 

18,736 

299,897 

39.983 

Harness and saddles . 




214.875 

59,858 

Leather belting (lb.) . 



48,121 

67,103 

All other manufactures 


—■ 


1,296,714 

760,041 

Total leather and manufactures tif 



11,656,920 

5,222,416 


TABLE D 44 

Exports from Unitej) States to Canada 
Hides and Shins {except Fur Skins), Rase 



Quantity (lbs.). 

Va 

Im -1 ?). 


I'U j 

1 -J 21 

«y'.i 


Calfskins 

578,518 

4,454,452 

II3.410 

979»703 

Cattle hides 

. 11,123,899 

6,025,705 

1,798,911 

633421 

Horse-hides *. 

144,176 

7.53° 

17.385 

804 

All other 

1,099,204 

1,241,908 

155.972 

217.932 
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LIST OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Master Harness Makers’ Association (Secretary: Victor Dyas), 33 Richmond Street,* 
Toronto. 

Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Quebec City (Secretary : J. S. Langlois), 
566 St. Valier Street, Quebec. 

Shoe Manufacturers’ Association of Canada (Secretary: Lionel Theorct), 6 Jordan 
Street, Toronto. 

Tanners’ Sections attached to the Board of Trade at Quebec and Toronto. 


APPENDIX II 

RIBLIOORAPHY 

TRADE PAPERS 

Leather Worker, 36 Dubrulc Buildings, Montreal, 

Footwear in Canada, 347 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 

Shoe and Leather Journal, 545 King Street West, Toronto, 

OEEICIAL PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 

• * 

.Monthi.y Bulletin of Agricui.tural Statisiics. 

Annual Report on Live Stock and Animal Products. 

Annual Report on Dairy Products. 

Annuai, Report on Si.aughterinc and Me.at Packinc. 

Annual Report on Le.athf,r Tanneries. 

Annual Refort on Harness and Saddlery. 

Annual Report on Leather Boots and Shous. 

Annual Report on Leather Gi.oves and Mitts. 

Annual Report on ' 1 'runks, Bags and Valises. 

Annual Report of the Trade of Canada. 

Monthly Report of the Trade of Canada. 

Monthly Summary of Trade Statistics. 

Quarterly Report on Visible Supply of Hides and Skins. 

The Canadian Year Book. (Issued annually). 

Memorandum and Tables as to the Trade Statistics and Trade of the Self-governing 
Dominions. Issued by the Dominion Royal Commission, k)i6 (C.D. 8156). 
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SECTION E 


AUSTRALIA 

Australia stands in a prominent position in respect of the leather industry, 
inasmuch as she is not only a large supplier of the raw materials for manufacturers 
in other countries, but is at the same time a substantial exporter of tanned 
leather. Before the War, in fact, she had, in proportion to her production, 
the greatest export of leather of any country of the world. The Australian 
authorities take a quite definite attitude regarding the development of tanning 
in Australia by the aid of protective import duties, their view being that as they 
have the bulk of the raw materials ready at hand they should manufacture and 
export the products rather than the raw material. In this connection it is in¬ 
teresting to note here certain facts regarding the bark supplies which will be 
dealt with in greater detail later. At one time Australia was a substantial ex¬ 
porter of mimosa bark ; she now, however, imports considerable quantities 
owing to the fact that high labour costs render the native article dearer for 
tanneries situated in a number of places than bark which can be imported from 
South Africa. Growers of the bark appealed for protection against the 
imported article, and a substantial import duty has been imposed. 

Australia is well served in her official statistics, and it is possible to get 
quite a comprehensive account of the industry from official sources, though 
this would be easier if all the States adopted the same date for their returns. 
I'his survey can conveniently be made in the following order : (i^ sheepskins ; 
(2) hides; (3) tanning materials; (4) leather production, imports, and 
c.vports ; (5) leather goods production, imports and exports. 

Before starting a detailed survey reference may bq made to Tables E i to 4, 
in which are given summary figures for three pre-War years and three post-War 
years of the imports and exports of various animal products associated with the 
hide, skins, leather, and allied industries, both by quantity and value. The facts 
regarding the individual items will be reviewed later. The average of the pre- 
War exports by value was jf4,460,000, while the corresponding average imports 
were only £230,000. Omitting figures for the very abnormal year 1919-20, 
the post-War e.xports averaged £3,900,000 and the corresponding imports 
averaged £650,000. It would appear from these figures that Austrafia’s imports 
of these commodities (mainly hides and skins) are increasing at a substantial 
rate, while her exports are not increasing. 

SHEEPSKINS 

A census of the number of sheep in the Dominion, in certain States on the 
30th June and in others on the ist March, is taken. The returns shyw consider- 
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able variation from year to year, but the pre-War comparison with the post¬ 
war figures is as follows :— 


1912 ... 

. 93,004,000 

1913 ■. - 

83,234,000 

1919 . 

87,086,000 

1920 

• 75.554.000 

1921 

77,898,000 

1922 

82,226,000 


These figures indicate a reduction of approximately lo per cent in sheep 
supplies. 

Particulars arc available as to the number of sheep slaughtered under (a) 
slaughtering establishments ; (b) boiling-down establishments; (c) stations, 
farms, and country butchering establishments. As the standard of flaying 
of skins is probably higher in the case of (a) than under (c) it is of interest to note 
the separate figures, which for 1921-22 were : 

(a).9,949,000 

(i). 17,000 

(r).2,481,000 

The total number of sheep and Iambs slaughtered in certain pre-War and post¬ 
war years were as follows :— 

1912.13,539,000 

1912.14,703,000 

1918- 19.10,463,000 

1919- 20 -.15,188,000 

1920- 21.10,844,000 

1921- 22.12,447,000 

In the post-W’ar period certain States, representing about one-half of the 
slaughterings, returned figures for twelve months ending June 30th, and the 
remainder for the calendar year. In the figures just quoted, the figure for 1918-19 
includes those for certain States for the calendar year 1918, and for the other 
States for the twelve months ending June 30th, 1919. The post-War figures 
are, on the average, about 13 per cent less then the pre-War ones. 

Table E 5 shows in detail the exports of woolled skins for 1913 and 1921, 
the totals in the two years being 10,950,000 and 7,270,000 respectively. Sub¬ 
tracting these from the corresponding figures of sheep slaughtered in the two 
years (figures for the calendar year 1921 being determined by a detailed analysis 
of the figures of the individual States) the numbers of skins worked upon in 
Australia are ascertained to be 3,700,000 in 1913 and 4,430,000 in 1921. The 
numbers of pelts produced in the fellmongeries were 3,740,000 in 1913 and 
4,520,000 in 1921-22, these figures being in satisfactory agreement with the 
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previous ones. Thus, before the War, Australia exported in the woolled form 
about 75 per cent of her sheepskins, while after the War the corresponding 
proportion was less than two-thirds. Only a small number of pickled pelts are 
exported from Australia '(see T able E 6 for details), the total ini9i3beingi6o ,000 
and in 1921 120,000 pelts. Particulars are available of the number of sheep¬ 
skins tanned in the Dominion, but these do not distinguish between Australian 
skins and imported ones (there is an appreciable import of sheepskins, see 
Tables E 7 to 9). Subtracting the above figures for exports from the corre¬ 
sponding numbers of fcllmongered skins, however, indicates that the approximate 
numbers of skins tanned in Australia'were 3,600,000 in 1913 and 4,400,000 in 
1921-22, being about one-quarter of the skins produced in the Dominion in 
1913 and one-third in 1921-22. 

Table E 5 shows that the woolled sheepskins exported go mainly to the United 
Kingdom and France, the latter country standing first. A proportion (see 
Table B 41 of Section B) coming to this country is re-exported, but the bulk are 
fellmongcred here and are then used for a variety of purposes. During the 
War they were in demand for jerkin leather. Being almost entirely from merino 
sheep they do not possess the quality of the skin from cross-bred sheep of Great 
Britain and New Zealand, and cannot be used for such special work as, for 
example, roller skins. The only other countries taking appreciable quantities 
of woolled skins from Australia arc Belgium and the United States. 

The pickled pelts exported go mainly to the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and a large proportion of those reaching this country are subsequently 
re-exported (see Table B 42 of Section B). 


HIDES AND CALFSKINS 


Table E 10 gives detailed particulars of cattle, etc., at the last census (1921-22) 
for which figures are available. . 

The number of cattle and horses in the Dominion in certain pre-War and 
poNi-War years were as follows : (the same explanation of date holds as in the 
case of sheepskins). 

Cattle. Horsee. 


1912 

'913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


11,829,000 

2,278,000 

11,577,000 

2,407,000 

12,739,000 

2,527,000 

12,711,000 

2,421,000 

13,500,000 

2,416,000 

14,441,000 

2,438,Qpo 


The number of cattle has increased substantially, the average post-War figure 
being nearly 14 per cent in excess of the corresponding pre-War average. Figures 
are collected each year of the number of calves born in each of the Federal States 
except Victoria, and from these figures it would appear that the number of 
calves born is about 25 per cent of the number of cattle shown at the date of 
enumeration. The number of calves bom is probably therefore in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 3,500,000 annually. 
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The returns of cattle slaughtered (which do not distinguish between calves 
and other cattle) show the following, annual figures :— 

1912 '1,529,000 

1913 1,780,000 

.t,335.000 

1919- 20 . . . . 1,598,000 

1920- 21 ..... 1,537,000 

1921- 22.1,649,000 

In 1921-22,1,548,0000! the total were killed in large slaughtering establishments. 

These figures, proportionally to the number of living cattle, are very much 
below those in the United Kingdom, and evidence will be given later indicating 
that they considerably understate the actual slaughter. It is understood that, 
owing to the inability to obtain an assured market for meat abroad under post¬ 
war conditions, the numbers of cattle will be diminished in Australia. This 
will temporarily have the effect of increasing the supply of hides, but subse¬ 
quently the numbers available each year will be on a diminishing scale. 

As both the imports and exports of hides are known by number, it is possible 
to show the number of hides available for tanners and to compare these figures 
with those published of the number of hides actually used by tanners. The 
comparison is : - 



N.itivc 

lllipul ts 

I'iXfiOlls 

Coir.uinidion 

Hides and 


IliJfs nml 

of Hitli’S 

of Hides 

of Hides 

Calfskins treated 


Calfskins jirodiii i- 

1 . and Calfskins 

and Calfskin... 

and Calfskins. 

by Tanners. 


(duo) 

(UOO) 

(duo) 

(odd) 

(uOO) 

1912 

1,529 

97 

549 

1.077 

1.446 

1913 

1,780 

86 

821 

1,045 

1.422 

1918-19 . 

1.335 

132 

289 

1,178 

'.742 

1919-20 

1,598 

260 

745 

1.113 

1.994 

1920-21 . 

1.537 

206 

309 

1.434 

2,023 

1921-22 . 

1.649 

3>3 

535 

1.427 

2,329 


There is a marked discrepancy between the corresponding figures in the 
last two columns. Both the import figures and the export ones ought possibly 
to be increased by the inclusion of figures returned under “ other skins,” but 
it is probable that the deficiency due to this cause is greater in the export figures 
than in the imports, and this W'ould aggravate the discrepancy between the 
last two columns. The most likely ex|ilanation is that the figures of cattle 
slaughtered are understated, particularly with regard to calfskins. In 1921-22 
out of 2,300,000 cattle hides and calfskins tanned 840,000 were calfskins. 
Many of these were, however, imported from New Zealand. The Australian 
Trade Returns do not state the number, but the New Zealand Returns of 
Exports to Australia showed 362,860 calfskins in 1922. It is probable that 
the statistics of imports, exports, and of hides and skins tanned are more 
accurate than are statistics of animals slaughtered. Assuming the accuracy of 
the former, and the inaccuracy of the latter, it would appear that in recent 
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years the figures of slaughter are about 500,000 annually less than the number 
of native hides and calfskins actually available. 

EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HIDES AND CALFSKINS 

On the balance Australia is a substantial importer of calfskins. Details 
of the exports of these skins arc shown in Table E 11, but separate figures for 
the imports are not published in the Australian official volumes, but are included 
with cattle hides in Table E 15. The New Zealand returns show that the 
exports from that country of calfskins to Australia was 363,000 in 1921-22, 
as compared with a total export from Australia of less than 90,000 skins 
(Table E 11). Two-thirds of these skins went to the United States. The 
figures of exports of calfskins in 1913 are included in Table E 14 under the 
heading “ Hides and skins not otherwise specified.” It is clear, however, 
from a comparison of Tables E 11 and 14, that the exports of calfskins 
diminished considerably between 1913 and 1921 22. 

Table E 12 gives particulars of the exports of cattle hides. These fell in 
number from i,o6S,ooo in 1913 to 446,000 in 1921-22, and in value from 
^£1,655,000 to ^£530,000. These exports are spread over many countries. In 
1913 one-third came to the United Kingdom, but Ilcigium, Germany, and the 
United States took substantial quantities. The same countries were prominent 
in the exports in 1921-22, but the proportion coming to the United Kingdom 
increased to more than 50 per cent. Table E 13 gives the details of the imports 
of cattle hides and skins. These nearly doubled in number, almost entirely 
due to the increased importation of calfskins from New Zealand. 

The branding of hides in Australia is a serious deficiency from the tanners’ 
point of view, and in certain of the States fairly complete control is now 
exercised. Special reference may be made to the Act passed by the State 
Governor of Victoria in 1922 under the title “ .'\u Act r<'lating to'thc Branding 
a .d Ear-marking of Stock.” 'I'he Victorian Government, for the purpose of 
thi Act, obtained the unrestricted rights of use in Victoria of the scheme of 
branding and ear-marking stock devised by Mr. W. A. N. Robertson and 
described in his book entitled Branding and Ear-marking Stock. By this 
ingenious scheme no fewer than 4,500,000 brands, of which no two are alike, 
can be simply made, each single one of which can be made within the area 
covered by a square of 3! inches side. The'Act stipulates the positions upon 
which horses or cattle must be branded shall be as follows :— 

1st position. . . left shoulder 

2nd , right ,, 

3rd ,, . . . left thigh 

4th . right „ 

5th „ . . . left neck 

6th „ . . . right „ 

The thigh means that portion of the hind leg of the animal below' the hip joint. 
All brands have to be registered and they arc accepted as prima facie evidence, 

• • 
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of ownership. Substantial penalties are enacted for offences against the 
Act. 

Recently an amendment has been proposed to the Stock Brands Act in 
New South Wales. 

“ The proposed amendment provides that the brands shall be placed 
on one side of a beast and kept iff the ribs. This will mean that one-half 
of each hide shall have no brands at all, disfiguring or othenvise, and this 
is regarded by the tanners as providing a certain measure of relief which 
will be felt later on, and may lead'to similar legislation in Queensland, 
the great cattle-breeding State. Under existing regulations, and during 
the suspension of the Act passed two years ago, it is permissible, and in 
fact the practice, when a beast changes ownership, to place the new owner’s 
brands on the opposite side of the hide, the result being that about 20 per 
cent of all the hides were brand-damaged and worth less by |d. to ijd. 
and 2d. per lb. New Zealand hides invariably bring more in the Australian 
markets because they are well known to be much freer of damage through 
branding .”—The Australasian Leather Trades Review, T4th September, 1923. 


TANNING MATERIALS 

The only tanning material used in Australia of which there is general 
information is tanning bark. Australia is the home of wattle bark, and for a 
long time maintained a substantial export trade in this article. Its introduction 
into South Africa, however, and the wonderful development of the industry 
there has supplied the whole world with a tanning agent, and Australia has 
ceased to be an exporter except to an almost inappreciable extent, and during 
the War required to import a substantial amount from South Africa. 

The pre-War position regarding bark may be compared with the post-War 
situation by means of the following figures :— 



Jntports. 

Ivxporl'?. 

l-'xfCSS of 

ihxpiirts. 

Tlitrk 

llSCtl. 

Bark 

produced. 

1911. 

3,600 

12,700 

9,100 

27,100 

36,200 

1912. 

6,000 

8,400 

2,400 

26,700 

29,100 

1913 . . ■ . 

3,900 

7,200 

3,300 

25,500 

28,800 

12 months ending June, 1920 

3,900 

3,600 

300 

32,000 

31.700 

„ 1921 

2,400 

3,300 

900 

27,300 

28,200 

„ „ „ J922 . 

1,700 

900 

800 

30,800 

30,000 


In the three years preceding the War there was an excess of exports averaging 
about 5,000 tons per year. In the three years following the War exports and 
imports approximately balanced. The statistics would indicate a steadily 
increasing dependency on external sources of supply, but a forecast of the 
future which omitted to study the probable tendency of prices would certainly 
be deficient. Australia has imported bark because it has been available at 
prices below those of the native supplies ; if the price of the African bark rises 
It may be possible to satisfy the whole of the requirement of her tanners at 
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prices below those at which bark can be imported. The price of South African 
bark has been low for the past two years ; so low, indeed, that many plantations 
have not been replanted. The evidence is that supplies in the next few years 
will be below those of the past three or four years, and as there seems to be 
no reason for a falling off in demand there is likely to be an increase in price 
maintained over an extended period (already, early in 1924, there are symptoms 
of this). If this view is correct, it would seem likely that Australia will import 
less bark and may be in a position to export more, and that her own wattle 
industry will revive. If the price rises sufficiently export to Europe may start 
again (exports of recent years have been almost entirely to New Zealand), and 
in this connection the following figtircs giving the values per ton of the imports 
and exports over a series of years arc of interest:— 


1911 

1912 

191,3 

1914- -15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Value per ton of Imports und I'xporls of Dark. 


ImptiiTs- 

K.xpiirts. 

L 

L 

8-6 

8-2 

8-6 

8-6 

72 

8-4 

7-,'; 

8-2. 

7-8 

• 8-8 

6-9 

97 

7-0 

9'4 

8-5 

10-3 

8-6 

12-2 

8-3 

14 -.3 

9'3 

13-9 


Before the War the import and export values did not widely differ; since 
the War, however, the export prices have been much'higher, the explanation 
ipparently being associated with the fact that Australia imports direct from 
South Africa but exports to New Zealand, which country does not import 
direct from South Africa. 

The figures previously given show that the consumption of bark in the 
three post-War years was 12 per cent in excess of the consumption in the three 
pre-War years. The corresponding increase in the consumption of hides and 
skins was about 20 per cent. 

The position of Australia with regard to raw materials may be summarised 
as follows for 1921-22 : - 



IliiiM 

auii Skins- 

Tanning; 

Materials. 

• 

Total. 


i(ooo) 

/(coo) 

flooo) 

Production 

4,600 

360 

4,960 

Imports 

480 

20 

500 

Exports 

1,910 

10 * 

1,920 

Consumption . 

• 3.170 

370 

3.540 
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LEATHER PRODUCTION 

Table E i8 gives a few particulars of the tanning establishments in the 
Dominion in 1921-22. There were in all 164 tanneries' employing 4,438 work¬ 
people ; 102 of these, however, employed less than 20 each; 10 of them employed 
more, than 100 employees, and the average number for these 10 was 156— 
quite a substantial number of employees for a tan-yard. Reference has already 
been made to the number of hides and skins tanned and to the quantity of 
bark consumed. Table E 20 shows the value of leather produced under the 
two headings (a) sole .and belting, kip, calf and other; (b) basils, i.e. from 
sheepskins. The average value of the former for 1912 and 1913 was £2,700,000 
and for 1920-21 and 1921-22 was £5,250,000, an increase of 95 per cent, but 
owing to the dill'ercnt price levels during the periods compared this probably 
represented only a small increase in quantity. The basils produced in 1912 
and 1913 averaged £197,000, the figures for 1920-21 and 1921-22 averaging 
£357,000, or an increase of 80 per cent. Table E 19 shows that for 1921-22 
the total value of the production of tanneries was £5,450,000, the value of the 
materials used being £3,680,000, or rather less than 70 per cent of the output. 
For the year 1913, the corresponding output was £3,030,000, the materials 
used being valued at £2,400,000, or about 80 per cent of the output. 

Tabic E 21 shows for 1913 and 1921 the value of the leather exported, and 
no details of quantities or of varieties are available. From Tables E 22 to 27 
the values of the corresponding imports are obtained. A comparison of pro¬ 
duction, imports, and exports can accordingly be made as follows :— 



I9U 

£(000) 

1921-22 

/(coo) 

Production of leather 

3.030 

5.450 

Exports „ „ 

628 

738 

Imports ,, 

393 

221 

Consumption ,, 

■ 2.795 

4>933 


Tn 1913 the imports were 14 per cent of the consumption ; in 1921-22 they 
were 4I per cent. In 1913, again, the exports were 21 per cent of the pro¬ 
duction ; in 1921-22 the corresponding proportion was less than 14 per cent. 
As has been previously mentioned, this proportion of exports is the highest 
for any large leather-producing country, with the probable exception of India, 
for which no production figures arc available, and the circumstances of which 
are vastly different from other countries producing leather. The corresponding 
figures of pruduction for other parts of the Empire are given in the appropriate 
sections, and are summarised in Section A. 

The figures of the imports and exports of leather cannot be given in the 
same detail as in the case of the United Kingdom and some of the other 
Dominions. The statistical basis of the import and export classifications is, 
to some extent, determined by the import tariff, which is given in detail in 
the Appendix on page 249. Moreover, direct comparison between 1913 and 
1921-?? is rendered difficult by change in the form of returns. 
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Comparison of the imports are shown in detail in Tables E 22 to 27, The 
imports of sole leather are very small, the general tariff being 35 per cent and the 
Empire preferential tariff 25 per cent. There is a small importation of so-called 
green-hide leather, the general and preferential tariff in this case being 46 per 
cent and 30 per cent respectively, and a very small importation of belting butts. 
There is a substantial importation of rough-tanned sheep- and goatskins, 
shown in detail in Table E 23, and amounting to £p,ooo in 1921-22, most 
of this coming from the United Kingdom and New Zealand. A substantial 
amount of this leather enters free, in 1921-22 about one-sixth being subject 
to duty of 10 per cent. The type of leather on which Australia is most 
dependent for imported supplies is patent and enamelled leather. Of this, 
over 2,000,000 feet were imported in 1913 and nearly r,200,000 feet in 1921-22 
(compared with 2,400,000 feet in 1920-21). Particulars of these imports arc 
given in Table E 24, from which it will be noted that practically the whole 
imports now came from the United States, though before the War 40 per cent 
came from Germany. The general rate of duty on this leather is 6d. (ter square 
foot, or 35 per cent (whichever is the greater), the preferential tariff being 
3d. per square foot, or 25 per cent. In 1921-22 more than three-quarters of 
the imports were subject to the ad valorem duty. The only other type of leather 
specifically referred to in the import rettirns is “ Calf, bther than P.atcnt and 
Enamelled ” (see Table E 25), and this is probably mainly box and willow 
calf upper leather, though some rough-tanned calf may be included. This 
leather, subject to a general tariff of 35 per cent and a preferential one of 25 
per cent, came almost entirely from the United States in 1921-22 and amounted 
to about £i&,ooq. In 1913, however, Germany supplied more than 50 per 
cent. 

More than half the imports of leather are included under the heading 
“Leather not otherwise specified.” This includes glace kid upper leather, 
which is subject to a general duty of is. per square foot, or 35 }rer cent, or a 
preferential duty of qd. per square foot, or 25 per cent. In 1921-22 rather 
more than one-half paid duty on the ad valorem basis. The details of these 
imports for 1913 and 1921-22 are shown in Table E 26; 70 per cent 
in 1913, and nearly the same proportion in the post-War years came from 
the United States, the share of the United Kingdom being about 15 per 
cent. 

The information available regarding leather exports is very meagre, sole 
leather only being specifically referred to (in 1921-22 only, but not in 1913), 
and leather to a much greater value being exported as “ not otherwise specified.” 
The sole leather figures for 1921-22 are given in Table E 2iu, and "for purposes 
of comparison with 1913 these figures are included again in Table E 21, which 
gives details of total leather exports. Over 50 per cent of the sole leather 
exported comes to the United Kingdom, but a substantial quantity goes to 
Hong-Kong, Dutch East Indies, China, and New Zealand. The other leather 
exported also comes mainly to the United Kingdom ; of the total exports 
nearly 70 per cent in 1913 and nearly 50 per cent in 1921-22 came to this 
country. Exports to New Zealand considerably increased, as did also those 
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to India. Further information on the trade between Australia and the countries 
mentioned will be found in the other .sections of the book. Of the total exports, 
98 per cent both in 1913 and in 1921-22 went to the other parts of the Empire. 

There is not much information available also regarding the foreign trade 
in leather manufactures.. Table E 28 gives particulars of the imports of boots, 
etc., i'n 1913 and 1921-22, but by value only, quantities not being stated in the 
returns. The general import tariff on boots is 45 per cent to 50 per cent, 
while the preferential tariff is from 35 per cent to 40 per cent. The imports, 
which were valued at over ^^480,000 in 1913, were reduced to ,£80,000 in 
1921-22 in spite of the high price level.' These figures of imports must be 
considered in conjunction with the corresponding figures of exports given in 
Table E 29, which table shows that between 1913 and 1921-22 exports of 
boots increased in value from £14,000 to £106,000. The chief feature of this 
increase was the development of a considerable trade with New Zealand, 
which country took £66,000 of Australian boots in 1921-22 compared with 
£1,100 in 1913. In the same period the exports of boots from the United 
Kingdom to New Zealand decreased from 1,200,000 pairs, valued at £305,000, 
to 210,000 pairs, valued at £103,000. The comparison of these figures 
shows the Australian industry in a very favourable light, but more recent 
experience has been much less favourable, and this development can be 
indicated by quoting from an article by a Melbourne correspondent 
published in the Times Trade Supplement of January 26th, 1924, as follows:— 

“ The Australian boot and shoe industry is rapidly losing the export 
trade built up during the years immediately following the war. Exports 
have fallen from a value of £837,322 in 1919-20 to £27,047 in 1922-23. 

“ During the War period, while United Kingdom manufacturers were 
unable to supply footwear to South Africa, New Zealand, the Pacific 
Islands, 'and Java; the requirements of these countries were drawn from 
Australia, and naturally the trade developed to a remarkable extent. When 
the trade began to slacken efforts were made to organise an export associa¬ 
tion comprising most of the large manufacturers. Trade jealousies, 
however, intruded, and the project had to be abandoned. The value of 
the trade is now practically the same as it was in 1913. 

“ While the export trade has practically ceased, the position as regards 
imports is causing manufacturers some anxiety. During 1914 the imports 
of boots and shoes amounted to £672,506, which, with duty, landing, and 
other charges added, meant that about £900,000 worth of footwear worn 
in Aus'lralia came from Britain and foreign countries. By 1918-19, 
• however, the imports had fallen to £216,755, while the figures for 1921-22 
were £154,587. Imports during the fiscal year ended June 30th last 
amounted to £362,780, an increase of £208,193 over the previous year, 
while for the fi.>'st quarter of the present year the increase over the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1922-23 was £26,619, or 40 per cent. If this rate of 
increase continues the value of the imports for the complete year will be 
well over £500,000. 
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“ Manufacturers complain that the duty on materials not procurable 
in Australia, varying from 45 to 75 per cent, is a serious handicap to the 
industry.” 

There is a fair amount of information available regarding the boot industry 
in Australia. Table E 18 shows that the number of establishments engaged 
in manufacturing boots was 744, employing altogether 20,390 workpeople. 
Of these, however, 350 employed less than 5 each. Fifty-seven had more 
than too employees, the average number employed in these being nearly 200. 
These figures show a marked development over 1913, when only 13,456 work¬ 
people were employed in 346 establishments. Table E 19 shows that in 1921-22 
the value of the materials used in the boot factories were £10,2^0,000, the 
value of the materials being rather more than 50 per cent of the products. 
For 1913 the value of the products was £4,000,000 from materials valued at 
£2,300,000, the latter being 58 per cent of the former. 

The increase in the output of boots was much less than the increase (over 
50 per cent) in employees, the figures being as follows :— 


I9II 


Bools ant! Shoes. 
Pairs (of)o) 

10,800 

Slippers. 
I’iiirs (quo) 

700 

Total. 
Pairs (ooo) 

11,500 

Total. 

Value £(000) 

3,600 

1912 


10,600 

700 

11,300 

3-700 

• 


10,400 

600 

11,000 

3,900 

1919-20 


12,300 

1,100 

13,400 

9,700 

1920--21 


10,300 

1 ,100 

11,400 

7,500 

1921-22 


13,200 

1,500 

14,700 

9,000 


Taking the total number of pairs of boots, shoes, and slippers, the average of 
the three post-War years was about 17 per cent above the average of the three 
prc-War years, 'fhe number of pairs per employee in.1913 was-about 800 and 
in 1921-22 was about 700. In the United States in 1909 the number was 1,550 
per person employed and in 1919 W’as slightly higher. In 1913 the import 
of boots, etc., was about 13 per cent of the production, but in 1921-22 less than 
I per cent. 

LEATHER BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER MANUFACTURES 

Similar progress is to be reported in the case of leather belting and other 
leather manufactures. The number of establishments engaged in 1913 was 
67, employing 1,200 workpeople. In 1921-22 there were 115 establishments 
employing over 2,400 workpeople, or double the number employed in 1913. 
The production of these in 1913 was £560,000 from materials valued at £360,000, 
and in 1921-22 the production was £1,450,000 from materials valued at £810,000. 
No other details are available of the production of these industries. 

The imports of leather belting declined considerably between 1913 and 
1921-22 (see Table E 30), the figures being £32,000 in the former year and £8,500 
in the latter. Most of the belting was imported from the United Kingdom. 
The decline Jn the imports of belting other than^ leather was not so marked. 
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the figures being ,£77,000 and ,£61,000 respectively, most of it coining from the 
United Kingdom (see Table E 31). The exports of leather belting, though small 
in bulk, increased from ,£6,000 to £12,000 in the period, in question (see Table 

£32)- 

No other manufactures of leather are specified in the Trade Returns. 
The fotal imports of leather manufactures “ not otherwise specified ” were 
valued at £56,000 in 1913 and £73,006 in 1921-22 (sec Tabic E 34), most of it 
coming from the United Kingdom. The corresponding exports of leather 
manufactures “ not otlienvise specified ” were £12,000 in 1913 and £23,000 in 
1921-22, these going chiefly to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 

A little inlormation is available regarding the Australian industry in harness 
and saddlery. The number of establishments in t9i3 was 234 and in 1922 
158. The corresponding number of workpeople were 2,538 and' 1,866, showing 
a substantial reduction under both heads. The value of the products from these 
were valued at £720,000. Eor 1921-22 the figures were £480,000 and £92,000 
respectively; 

The position regarding production and consumption of leather goods in 


!i-22 may be stimmarised as follows : — 



ValiH' £ 

Production .... 

12,^)00,000 

Imports .... 

270,000 

Exports .... 

150,000 

Consumption 

12,720,000 
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TABLE E I 

Exports of Animal Products 


QUANTITItS 


Artiolo. 

KJII 

I()12 

■'J13 

1919-20 

1920-21 

iyii-22 

Bones (cwt.) . . 

■9.273 

22,851 

4>.>75. 

33.('89 

27,680 

24.932 

Glue pieces (cwt.) 

29,872 

33.933 

38.934 

8,803 

3.480 

•5.754 

Hair (lb.) (ooo) .... 

507 

■ 558 

548 

743 

270 

109 

Hoofs (cw't.) .... 

8,832 

10,652 

13,91 I 

11,926 

8,940 

11,003 

Horns. 


Not given 

by quantities 



Cattle hides, No. (000) \ 




5'^'9 

262 

446 

Calfskins, No. (ooo) / 

549 

821 

I, of,8 

■75 

47 

89 

Horse-hides No. 

2,070 

12,566 

5.'5° 

4.403 

499 

1,172 

Sheepskins, No. (ooo) 

9.914 

io,()^6 

11,104 

10,221 

5.^83 

7.387 

Rabbit and hareskins (cwt.) (ooo) . 

93 

88 

87 

128 

50 

74 

Other hides and skins 


Not given 

by ([iiantitics 




TABLE E 2 

Exports of Animal Prodltts 

VAi.Lir £{ooo) 


1 .-. 

i.ji 1 

1-112 

I'lr, 


I., 20-21 

1921-22 

Bones .... 

10 

*3 

23 

34 

24 

21 

Glue pieces 

14 

iS 

^4 

16 

8 

9 

Hair .... 

33 

41 

37 

77 

38 

■3 

Hoofs .... 

3 

5 

(, 

15 

9 

7 

Horns .... 

27 

3 ” 

3 ’ 

5.3 

3 > 

35 

Cattle hides 

V 



1.504 

375 

530 

Calfskins .... 

1 610 

996 

'.<■55 

‘^3 

■5 

28 

Horse-hides 

1 

S 

3 

7 

— 

1 

Sheepskins 

1,614 

2,004 

2,489 

*N 599 

1,242 

‘.353 

Rabbit- and hareskins 

499 

Sll 

6.21 

3,672 

. 970 

788 

Other hides and skins 


702 

777 ' 

2.672 

834 

44 ' 

'fotal 

3 - 3'4 

4-399 

5 .';'‘T 

10,814 

3.550 

3,226 


TABLI'; i; 3 



Imporis 

OF Amm.m. Proofcjs 






FiFANrmi.s. 




Artit 1 (‘. 

lot 1 

i<)i.' I'll 1 

191.)-2,) 

i«of)-.:i 

Zi 

Bones (cwt.) 

2,122 

i,96() 3,327 

4 . 49 ' 

3.520 

3.214 

Glue pieces (cwt.) 

661 

900 637 

645 

7.400 

767 

Hair (lb.) 

218,937 

405,454 266,531 

■33.453 

169^290 

234,896 

Hoofs (cwt.) 

215 

236 435 

544 

■ ,360 

388 

Horns .... 


Not given by quantities 



Cattle hides (No.) "I 



170,450 

224,119 

243.25' 

Calfskins (No.) I 

96,754 

86,247 133,384 

35,212 

89,323 

208,122 

Horse-hides (No.) 

1,172 

1 ,433 1,809 

3 .-'3 

4 ,'55 

4.304 

Sheepskins (No.) 

■65,045 

284,.896 106,061 

79.254 

65,718 

606,691 

Rabbit- and hareskins (cwt.) 

169 

122 149 

58 

■ 9 ' 

I9I 

Other hides and skins 


Not given by quantities 
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TABLE E 4 



Imports 

OF Animal producb 




Article.'* 

ign 

VALUE 

1912 

1913 

1919-20 

19:20-21 

1921-22 

Bones 

398' 

466 

888 

2,696 

1,896 

1,470 

816 

Glue pieces 

241 

229 

288 

715 

7,742 

Hair 

7,533 


8,836 

9,667 

7.712 

6,425 

Hoofs 

122 

122' 

169 

923 

339 

359 

Horns 

1,803 

H 559 

1,612 

2,533 

1,562 

517 

Cattle hides 

Calfskins 

} 143,296 

1341O33 

238,543 

552,187 

27,728 

465,979 

34,481 

364.593 

68,421 

Horse-hides 

597 

1,248 

1,237 

4,980 

3,900 

4.143 

Sheepskins 

10,693 

15.470 

8,221 

13,628 

14,294 

48,239 

Rabbit- and hareskins 

1,318 

871 

».H 3 

1,634 

6,939 

3,470 

Other hides and skins 

■ 25,784 

53,959 

31,322 

403,050 

118,486 

152,235 

Total . 

■ 191,785 

219,487 

292,259 1 

. 019 , 74 ' 

663,330 

650,688 


TABLE E 5 

Exports from Australia of Sheepskins with Wool 

Total Exports: 10,949,232 (£2,482,059) in 1913, 7,270,660 (£1,346,582) in 
1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 3,861,161 (£804,432) in 1913, 3,136,863 (£660,714) in 
1921-22. . 

(United Kingdom)-. 3,861,161 (£804,432) in 1913, 3,107,112 (£654,748) m 
1921-22/ 

To Foreign Countries; 7,087,071 (£1,677,627) in 1913, 4,133,797 (£685,868) 
in 1921-22. 

(Belgium): 996,821 (£335,569) in 1913, 445,372 (£88,427) in 1921-22. 

(France): U1.31 C" 56) in 1913. 3 . 227 > 20 ' (£533.165) m 1921-22. 

(United States ); 99,037 (£15,127) in 1913- (£52,009) m 1921-22. 

TABLE E 6 

Exports from Australia of Sheepskins without Wool 

Total Exports : 155,702 (£7,062) in 1913, 116,553 (£6,880) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries: 128,578 (£5,130) in 1913, 52,998 (£2,457) m 
1921-22. 

(United Kingdom ): 128,578 (£5,130) in 1913, 42,078 (£1,738) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries ; 27,124 (£1,932) in 1913, 63,555 (£4,423) in 1921-22. 

(United States): 21,760 (£1,550) in 1913, 56,559 (£4,006) in 1921-22. 
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TABLE E 7 

Imports into Australia of Sheepskins with Wool 

Total Imports : 2,289 (£475) in 1913, 87,669 (£6,326) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : 1,669 (lSS^) in 1913. 87,274 (£6,299) in 1921-22. 
{New Zealand) : 547 (£107) in 1913, 68,836 (£5,566) in 1921-22. 

{Straits Settlements): 17,758 (£667) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 620 (£119) in 1913, 395 (£27) in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 8 

Imports into Australia of Sheepskins without Wool 

Total Imports : 103,772 (£7,746) in 1913, 519,022 (£41,913) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : 101,518 (£7,599) in 1913, 519,022 (£41,913) in 
1921-22. 

{New Zealand): 100,694 (£7,547) in 1913, 510,378 (£40,657) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; 2,254 (£147) in 1913. 

TABLE E y 

Imports into Australia of Sheepskins, not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : £31,322 in 1913, £152,235 in 1921 -22. 

From Empire Countries : £29,833 in 1913, £146,842 in 1921-22. 

{India) : £20,018 in 1913, £136,290 in 1921-22. 

{New Zealand): £8,048 in 1913, £6,770 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £1,489 in 1913, £ 5,393 in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 10 

I’articulars of Live Stock on 31ST DEe’tMBtR, 1913 and 1931-32 





31st D*c., 



ig2I-22 

1913 

Horses . 


3,438,183 

2,521,983 

Cattle, dairy, in milk .... 

1,670,209 


1 , 533.595 

„ „ dry .... 

672.922 


StA.CoO 

Other cattle ..... 

12,098.08^ 




— 

14,441,309 

9.415.687 

Sheep . 


82,226,470 

85,057,402 

Pigs . 


960,385 

800,505 

Goats . 


240,908 , 

262,272 

Camels ....... 


11,738 

10,822 

Mules ....... 

Donkeys . .. 


3.7231 

11,411/ 

8,315 

Ostrichc.s .. 


780 

1,908 

1921 Sheep born (exclusive of Victoria) 


• 18,098,000 

Out of sheep population of 


69,900,000 

1921 Calves born (exclusive of Victoria) 


2,854,000 

Out of cattle population of 


12,691,000 
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TABLE E II 

Exports from Australia of Calfskins (1921 only) 

Total Exports ; 88,721 (,£28,415) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 22,421 (^4,129) in 1921-22. 

{United Kingdom) : 16,320 (£’2,431) in 1921-22. 

{Hong-Kong): 6,095 (IL695) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 66,300 (£24,286) in 1921-22. 

(Germany) : 4,280 (£1,004) 'o 1921-22. 

(United States) : 60,660 (£22,860) in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 12 

Exports from Austr.alia of Cattle Hides 

Total Exports: 1,067,925 (£1,654,878) in 1913, 446,118 (£529,920) in 
1921-22. 

To Empire Countries ; 376,059 (£603,851) in 1913, 246,738 (£301,280) in 
1921-22. 

(United Kingdom) : 358,499 (£578,933) in 1913, 230,333 (£274,675) in 1921-22. 
(Canada) ; 11,205 (£'■(>,(>22) in 1913, 11,364 (£21,349) in 1921-22. 

(New Zealand): 6,103 (£ 8 '° 94 ) ■” 3 . 3 ^ (£^ 44 )1921-22. 

(Hmg-Kong) : 3,991 (£3,762) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries: 691,866 (£1,051,027) in 1913, 199,380 (£228,640) in 
1921-22. 

(Be^ium) : 243,468 (£385,095) in 1913, 31,092 (£37.449)1921-22. 

(France) : 16,208 (£20,078) in 1913, 5,174 (£6,291) in 1921-22. 

(Germany): 204,553 (£338,410) in 1913, 56,814 (£56,627) in 1921-22. 

(Italy) : 85,984 (£102,834) in 1913, 28,082 (£26,169) in 1921-22. 

(Japan) : 155 (£335) in 1913, 8,089 (£6,828) in 1921-22. 

(Sweden): 1,000 (£1,978) in 1913, 5,550 (£6,984) m 1921-22. 

(United States): 136,687 (£196,583) in 1913, 59,141 (£80,405) in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 13 

Exports from Austr.alia of Horse-Hides 

Total Exports : 5,150 (£3,093) in 1913, 1,172 (£858) in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : 2,050 (£1,262) in 1913, 1,172 (£83) in 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom): ‘2,050 (£1,262) in 1913, 172 (£83) in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 3,100 (£1,831) in 1913, £775 in 1921-22. 
(Germany) : 2,035 (£1,195) in 1913. 
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TABLE E 14 

Exports from Australia of Hides and Skins, not otherwise Specified 

Total Exports ; £777,345 in 1913, £2,634 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : £350,329 in 1913, £959 in 192I-22. 

(United Kingdom) : £333,033 in 1913, £554 in 1921-22. 

(Canada) : £16,736 in 1913. 

To Foreign Countries : £427,016 in 1913, £1,675 in 1921-22. 

: £63,220 in 1913. 

(France): £8,728 in 1913. 

(Germany) : £90,625 in 1913. 

(Italy) : £6,088 in 1913. 

(United States): £258,338 in 1913, £823 in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 15 

Imports into Australia of Cattle Hides and Skins 

Total Imports : 133,384 (£238,543) in 1913 ; 243,251 (£364,5.93) “ 1921-22. 
From Empire Countries: 95,429 (£154,325) in 1913, 191,012 (£260,091) in 
1921-22. 

(UnitedKingdom): 1,210 (£3,768) in 1913, 3,830 (£11,749) in 1921-22. 

(New Zealand) : 90,639 (£147,041) in 1913, 182,032 (£241,399) in 1921-22. 
(Pacific Islands): 3,551 (£3,461) in 1913, 4,895 (£6,605) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 37,955 (£84,218) in 1913, 52,239 (£104,502) in 
1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands) ; 17,638 (£19,495) in 1913, i9,.3oo (£21,498) in 1921-22. 
(Portugal) : 12,227 (£38,352) in 1913, 8,264 (£35,284) in 1921-22. 

(Italy): 6,250 (£20,577)'in 1913, 8,551 (£32,978) in ig2l-22. 

(Netherlands East Indies) : 14,082 (£5,289) in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 16 

Imports into Au,strm.ia of Horse-Hides 

Total Imports : 1,809 (£‘, 2 . 37 ) in 1913, 4 ; 304 .(£ 4 , 143 ) in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : 1,805 (£1,234) in 1913, 1,805 (£i,472) in 1921-22. 
(New Zealand): 1,748 (£1,066) in 1913, 1,694 (£1,284) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : 4 (£3) in 1913, 2,499 (£2,671) in 1921-22. 

(United States) : 2,499 (£2,671) in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 17 

Imports into Australia of Tanning Bark 

Total Imports : 77,689 cwt. (£27,987) in 1913, 34,340 cwt. (£i 5 , 954 ) in 1921-22. 
From Empire Countries : 75,909 cwt. (£27,425) in 1913, 34,340 cwt. (£15,954) 
in 1921-22. 
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(South Africa): jSAti cwt. (£27.243) ^ I 9 i 3 . 32 ,S 40 cwt. (£i 5 . 4 So) 

(Papiw); 1,800 cvvt. (£498) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; J.780 (£ 5 ^ 2 ) • 9 i 3 - 

(Unitfd States): 1,115 cwt. (£316) m 1913 - 

TABLE E 173 

Exports from Australia of Tanning Bark 

Total Exports ; 17,52° cvvt. (£12,200) in ’ 92 f: 22 ^ 

To Empire Countries : 16,700 cwt-(£n,666) in 1921 22. 

(New Zealand): 16,700 cwt. (£11,665) m 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : 820 cwt. (£534) 1921 - 22 - 

TABLE E 18 

Imports into Australia of Tanning Extract (Liquid and Solid) 

Total Imports : 13,8^ cwt (£22,042) in 1921-22^ 

From Empire Countries : 6,200 (£9,406) in 1921 22. 

(United Kingdom ): 4 , 74 ° cwt. (£7,383) ■" i92‘ 

(Straits Settlements): 920 cwt. (£i,i 94 ) 

From Foreign Countries : 7,660 cwt. (£12,636) in 1921-22- 
(Argentine Republic): 2,500 cwt (£3,970) in 1921 22. 

(Asia Minor): 1,200 cwt. (£764) m 1921 22. 

(United States): 2,540 cwt. (£5,669)1921--2. 


Value of Output, 1921-22. 



Value of 
Output. 

Value of 
Material 
used. 

Value 
added by 
process of 
manufacture. 

Salaries 
and Wages 
paid. 

Output 
per em- 

Added 
value 
per em- 

Salaries 

Wages 
per em¬ 
ployee. 

Ratio 
per cent 
Salaries 

Wage* 
to added 
value. 

Land 

and 

Buildings. 

Plant 

and 

Machinery 

Tanneries 
Wool-scouring and 
fell-mongcring . 
Bark milling . 

Boot and shoe 
factories . 
Furriers 

Saddlery and harness 
Leather bolting, 
goods, etc. . 

jC 

5,451.596 

6.699,451 

119,567 

10,241,279 
3 <> 7 . 5 s 7 
9 - 21 , 3^>3 

1.453,540 

£ 

3,(■,84,000 

5,660,27^1 

104,088 

5,201,027 

207,490 

481,289 

812,902 

£ 

1.767,596 

1,039.174 

25,499 

4.950.25^ 

100,047 

440,074 

640,638 

£ 

935.009 

533.705 

0,820 

3.050,125 

(K ),495 

302,779 

327,062 

£ 

1.228 

•2,60(i 

1,080 

502 

667 

494 

602 

£ 

393 

404 

212 

243 

286 

236 

265 

£ 

219 

213 

(,n 

156 

120 

176 

143 

52-90 

51-36 

26-75 

61 -62 

37 - 8 o 

68-So 

51-05 

£ 

' 721,699 

541.561 

10,035 

1,612,781 

100,875 

312.II3 

310,904 

581,008 

720,972 

9,750 

71I.449 

10,482 

38,681 

76.251 
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• TABLE E 20 

Development of Tanneries and Boot Factories 

(ooo) 



1911 

1^12 

. 1913 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-32 

Hides and calfskins, treated 

1,276 

1,446 

1,422 

1.742 

i >994 

2,023 

2,329 

Sheep pelts, treated . 

t 

5,181 

4714 

4,262 

8,004 

5.170 

5,787 

Other skins .... 

t 

4S6 

290 

1,067 

1,171 

884 

1,027 

Bark used (tons) 

27" 

27 

25 

28 

32 

27 

31 

Leather-made sole and belting 








kip, calf .and other (£) . 

2,084 

2,631 

3 . 7^>9 

4,891 

8,021 

5.562 

4.938 

Basils (£) .... 

201 

183 

211 

381 

681 

344 

370 

Boots and shoes made (pairs) 

10,787 

10,591 

10,380 

11.333 

12,254 

10,305 

13.155 

„ „ (£) • • 

3,.558 

3.664 

3.83.5 

6,147 

9.453 

7.337 

8,664 

Slippers (pairs) 

691 

669 

636 

773 

1,129 

1,141 

1.524 

„ (£) ... 

75 

65 

61 

133 

221 

206 

302 


f Not 

available. 






TABLE E 21 






Exports from Australia of Leather (including Sole Leather 
FOR 1921-22) 

Total Exports : 3^628,293 in 1913, £684,784 in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : £567,958 in 1913, £541,812 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): £419,904 in 1913, £336,765 in 1921-22. 

'Hong-Kong): £13,859 in 1913, £51,646 in 1921-22. 

(India): £3,660 in 1913, £6,628 in 1921-22. 

(New Zealand) ; £33,834 in 1913, £84,769 in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands) : £1,163 in 1913, £3,531 in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements): £8,914 in 1913, £20,836 in 1921-22. 

(l^gypt) ■ £3.972 in 1921-22. 

(South Africa): £85,482 in 1913, £31,417 in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : £60,335 'n 1913, £142.972 in 1921-22. 

(Belgium) : £6,065 1913. £6,969 in 1921-22. 

(China') : £11,306 in 1913, £22,074 in 1921-22. 

(Japan) : £1,882 in 1913, £1,274 in 1921-22. 

(Netherlands East Indies): £25,061 in 1913, £102,189 in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands) : £1,742 in 1913, £1,471 in 1921 -22. 

(Siam) ; £2,544 19 ^ 3 . £ 2.474 'n 1921-22. 

(United States) : £5,169 in 1913, £49 in 1921-22. 

(Germany ): £3,584 in 1913. 

(Portuguese East Africa ): ^£2,023 in 1913. 
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TABLE E 2ia 

Exports from Australia of Sole Leather (1921-33 only) 

Total Exports : ,£282,580 in 1921-22-. 

To Empire Countries ; ,£221,949 in 1921-22. 

{United Kingdom): ,£152,638 in 1921-22. 

(Hong-Kong): £44,270 in 1921-22. 

{New Zealand): £20,949 1921-22. 

{Pacific Islands): £1,057 in 1921-22. 

{Straits Settlements) : £2,098 in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries ; £60,631 in 1921-22. 

{Belgium ): £3,474 in 1921-22. 

{China): £20,381 in 1921-22. 

{Netherlands East Indies): £33,356 in 1921-22. 

{Philippine Islands): £1,826 in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 22 

Imports into Australia of Green-Hide Le.ather 

Total Imports : £580 in 1913, £558 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £507 in 1913, £175 in 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom) : £506 in 1913, £175 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; £73 in 1913, £383 in 1921-22. 
{United States): £73 in 1913, £383 in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 23 

Imports into Australia of Crust or Rough-Tanned Goatskins, 
Persian Sheepskins and Skivers, Chamois Leather 

Total Impqrts : £20,905 in 1913, £31,056 in 1921. 

From Empire Countries : £15,714 in 1913, £28,269 in 1921-22. 

{United Kingdom): £12,140 in 1913, £16,754 in 1921-22. 

(India): £1,401 in 1913, £550 in 1921-22. 

(New Zealand) : £2,022 in 1913, £10,593 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries ; £5,191 in 1913, £2,787 in 1921-22. 

(United States) ; £1,470 in 1913, £2,307 in 1921-22. 

(Germany): £3,194 in 1913. 
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TABLE E 24 

Imports into Australia of Patent and Enamelled Leather 

Total Imports : 2,062,440 sq. ft. (£120,114) in 1913,1,155,147 sq. ft. (£101,880) 
in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : 116,579 sq. ft. (£7,182)in 1913,13,713 sq.ft. (£1,221) 
in 1921-22. 

(Untied Kingdom): 116,579 sq. ft. (£7,182) in 1913, 5,033 sq. ft. (£271) in 
1921-22. 

(Canada): 8,236 sq. ft. (£919) in 1921-22. 

From Foreign countries : 1,945,861 sq. ft. (£112,932) in 1913, 1,141,434 sq. ft. 
(£100,659) in 1921-22. 

(Germany): 706,726 sq. ft. (£43,061) in 1913. 

(UnitedStates ): 1,235,589 sq. ft. (£69,670) in 1913, 1,136,534 sq. ft. (£100,037) 
in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 25 

Imports into Australia of Calf Leather, other than Patent 
and Enamelled 

Total Imports : £29,381 in 1913, £19,764 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £2,194 in 1913, £2,818 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): £2,169 in 1913, £1,164 *‘i 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £27,187 in 1913, £16,946 in.1921-22. • 

(United States) : £9,208 in 1913, £16,324 in 1921-22. 

(Germany ): £16,791 in 1913. 


TABLE E 26 

Imports into Australia of Leathi;r' not otherwise Specified, 
INCLUDING Kid Leather 

Total Imports : £272,591 in 1913, £118,761 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £41,977 in 1913, £43i86o in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): £40,574 in 1913, £16,804 'f* 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £230,614 in 1913, £74,901 in 1921-22. 
(France): £13,166 in 1913, £10,600 in 1921-22. 

(United States ): £196,554 in 1913, £63,709 in 1921-22. 

(Germany) : £18,143 in 1913. 

(Persia): £1,994 in'1913. 
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TABLE E 27 

Imports into Australia of Leather Belting Butts 

Total Imports : £5,226 ui 1913, £66 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries: £5,186 in 1913, £66 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): £5,186 in 1913, £66 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £40 in 1913. 


TABLE E 28 

Imports into Australia of Boots, Shoes, Slippers, Clogs, Pattens, 

AND ANY other FoOTWEAR OF ANY MATERIAL 

Total Imports ; £484,239 in 1913, £82,1941921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £350,288 in 1913, £58,253 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom) : £349,951 in 1913, £40,416 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £133,451 in 1913, £23,941 in 1921-22. 
(Czechoslovakia) : £24,770 in 1913, £3,176 in 1921-22. 

(Belgium) : £1,068 in 1913, £1,699 *u 1921-22. 

(China) ; £6,053 • 9 * 3 > £682 in 1921-22. 

(France): £12,447 « 1913- 

(Switzerland) : in 1913, £1,141 in 1921-22. 

(United Slates): £68,664 t 9 ’ 3 > £'5>423 in 1921-22. 

TABLE E 29 

Exports from Australia of Leather Boots, Shoes, and Slippers 
' « 

Total Exports: £14,334 ' 9 ' 3 > £'° 3 ' 54 t 'u 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : £8,760 in 1913, £88,680 in 1921-22. 

(New Zealand) \ £1,124 it 19^3, £65,005 in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands) : £4,823 in 1913, £15,129 in 1921-22. 

(Straits Settlements): £2,540 in 1921-22. 

(South Africa) ; £1,427 in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : £5,574 in 1913, £14,861 in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands) ; £5,090 in 1913, £7,306 in 1921-22. 

(Netherlands East Indies): £7,415 in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 30 

Imports into Australia of Leather Belting 

Total Imports : £31,946 in 1913, £8,976 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £26,659 it 1913, £ 6,455 it 1921-22. 
(United Kingdom ); £26,619 in 1913, £5,886 in 1921-22. 
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From Foreign Countries: £5,287 in 1913, £2,521 in 1921-22. 
{Umted States) ; £3,726 in 1913, £2462 in 1921-22. 
{Germany): £1,302 in 1913. 


TABLE E 31 • 

Imports into Australia of Belting (Canvas and Composition) 

Total Imports : £77,215 in 1913, £61,740 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £67,460 ia 1913, £54,568 in 1921-22. 

{United Kingdom) ; £67,460 in 1913, £51,933 in 1921-22. 

{Canada) ; £2,545 in 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £<),TS 5 in 1921-22. 

{Germany) : £1,323 in 1913. 

{United States): £8,427 in 1913, £7,151 in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 32 

Exports from Australia of Leather Belting 

Total Exports ; £6,380 in 1913, £12,010 in 1921-22. 

To Empire Countries : £2,210 in 1913, £8,652 in 1921-22. 
(India): £210 in 1913, £154 in 1921-22. 

(Nev) Zealand) : £723 in 1913, £4,210 in 192,-22. 

(Pacific Islands) : £1,082 in 1913, £2,644 in 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : £4,170 in 1913, £3,358 in 1921-22. 
(Japan): £2,982 in 1913. 

{Philippine Islands): £1,014 in ‘ 9 L 3 - 
{Netherlands East Indies): £2,051 in 1921-22. 


TABLE E 33 

Imports into Australia of Leather Manufactures, Leather Cut 
into Shape, Harness, Razor Strops, and Whips 

Total Imports : £55,916 in 1913, £73,539 in 1921-22. 

From Empire Countries : £40,034 in 1913, £67,869 in 1921-22. 

(United Kingdom): £39,461 in 1913, £66,239 1921-22. 

From Foreign Countries : £15,882 in 1913, £5,670 in 1921-22. 

(France) : £838 in 1913, £547 in 1921-22. 

(Italy): £1,020 in 1913, £324 in 1921-22. 

(United States): £10,005 i 9 * 3 > £4i5^ 1921-22. 

(Germany) : £3,896 in 1913. 
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TABLE E 34 

Exports from Australia of Leather Manufactures 

Total Exports : ,£12,442'in 1913, £22,199 in 1921-22. 

To Einpire Countries : £7,414 in 1913, £18,457 1921-22. 

(New Zealand) : £3,347 in 1913, £8,o8i in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands): £2,433 in 1913, £6,343 in 1921-22. 

(South Africa): £1,203 ‘n 1921-22. 

To Foreign Countries : £5,018 in 1913, £3,742 in 1921-22. 

(Pacific Islands): £4,573 in 1913, £1,746 in 1921-22. 

(Netherlands East Indies) : £1,701 in 1921-22. 
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Tariff Regulations Relating to Importation of Hides, Skins and Leather 


Tariff 

No. 

323 Hides and skins, viz.: 

(a) Sheepskins, raw; goatskins, raw or pickled 
{b) Hides, limed or fleshed or split per hide 

324 Leather, viz.: 

(а) Chamois leather. 

(^) Crust or rough-tanned goatskins, Persian sheep¬ 
skins and skivers ; hogskins . ad. val. 

(c) (i) Patent and enamelled, per sq. ft. 

or ad. val. 

whichever rate returns the higher duty. 

(2) Glac6 kid, per sq. ft. .... 

or ad. val. 

whichever rate returns the higher duty. 

(3) Calf, other than patent and enamelled, ad. val. 

(4) N.K.I.ad. val. 

((/) Pelt butts. 

325 (ci) Leather manufactures, n.e.i., leather cut into 

shape ; harness, n.e.i., razor strops, whips, in¬ 
cluding handles, keepers, etc. ad. val. 

(б) Harness and buggy saddles, each 

or ad. val. 

whichever rate returns the higher duty. 

326 Leather, rubber, canvas composition belting, and 

green hide for felting and other purposes ad. val. 

Mangrove bark .. 

Other bark, per cwt. ...... 

Tanning extract ....... 

Slipper forms and piece goods (except slipper serte 
felt), suitable for boots, shoes, and slippers as 
prescrilied by departmental by-laws ad. val. 

Slipper sole felt .... ad. val. 

Goloshes, rubber, sand boots and shoes and plimsolls 

ad. val. 
or per pair 

whichever gives the higher duty. 

Boots, shoes, slippers, clogs, pattens and other foot¬ 
wear (of any material), n.e.i., boot and shoe 
uppers and tops, cork, leather, or other socks or 
soles, n.e.i.ad. val. 


British 

Intcr- 


Preferential 

medi.ite 

Ccncral 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Tariff. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

3 s. 

38 - 

3s. 

20% 

25% 

3 °/o 

10.. 

10 „ 

10 „ 

3 > 1 - 

4 ( 1 . 

6 d. 

25% 

30% 

3 S'/o 

9 ( 1 . 

iid. 

is. 

25% 

■30";. 

•jrO/ 

35 /o 

25., 

30.. 

35.. 

25.. 

30.. 

35 - 

25.. 

30.. 

35 - 


35.. 

40,, 

45.. 

7s. 

7s. 6d. 

8s. 

35 "o 

• 

40% 

45 '’o 

.30,, 

35.. 

40,, 

Free 

Free 

Free 

. 38 - 

38 . 

38 . 

Free 

■ 5 % 

25% 

Free 

S'. 

15.. 

20% 

25.. 

35.. 


• 


25 V 

30.. 

35.. 

IS. 6d. 

IS. 9d. 

2S. 


35% 40% 45% 


(N.E.I. denotes “ not elsewhere included.”) 
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NEW ZEALAND 

New Zealand’s best-known contribution to the leather industry lies in her 
supplies of sheepskins. She has, hpwever, a substantial tanning industry of 
her own, and in addition exports hides to considerable value. 

A summary of her exports is given in Table F i, from which the following 
figures have been taken to illustrate the magnitude of her export trade in various 
articles 




1913 

i(OOO) 

igzi 

gooo) 

Calfskins 


5 ° 

145 

Cattle hides 


262 

431 

Woolled sheepskins 


223 

15 

Pickled „ 


577 

•957 

Leather 


33 

96 



1.145 

1,644 


The value of the hides, skins, etc., used in New Zealand tanneries is estimated 
at £2yo,ooo in 1913 and ,£400,000 in 1921. The total contribution, accordingly, 
of New Zealand in raw materials for the tanning industry was approximately 
,£1,400,000 in 1913 and ,£1,950,000 in 1921. The position of New Zealand in 
comparison with other Empire countries in this respect has been referred to 
in Section A. The most convenient order for reviewing the facts will be : 
(i) sheep- and lambskins ; (ii) hides and calfskins; (iii) leather, and (iv) leather 
goods. 

SHEEP AND LAMBSKINS 

The Stock Act of 1908 (No. 187) requires that every owner of sheep shall 
make a return each year of the number of sheep in "his possession on April 30th. 
Also that every person who slaughters sheep for human consumption or for 
boiling down, or for meat preserving, shall provide particulars of the number 
of sheep slaughtered in the twelve months previous to 30th April. The growth 
in the numbers of sheep and lambs in New Zealand in the past fifty years has been 
as follows:— 

1871.9,700,000 

1881.12,985,000 

1891.18,128,000 

1901.19,355,000 

1911.23,996,000 

1921 . . . . , 22,222,000 


2SS 
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Details of the sheep statistics for 1921 are given in Table F 2. The difference 
between the pre-War and post-War numbers of sheep and lambs—1,774,000 
or over 7 per cent—was less than the corresponding falling off in sheep in Great 
Britain (20 per cent) and in Australia (3 per cent). 

The figures of sheep and lambs slaughtered for food purposes throughout 
the island were as follows :— 

8 heep» Lambs. Total. 

1913 . . . 3,307,000 3,506,000 6,813,000 

1922 . . . 4,127,000 5,085,000 9,212,000 

In spite of the substantial decrease in the flocks the slaughtering increased con¬ 
siderably between 1913 and 1922. There is a well-marked differentiation in the 
sheepskin trade between the North Island and the South Island sheep. Both 
classes of sheep are crossbred, and their pelts arc accordingly of a superior 
quality. The North Island pelt, however, is considerably heavier than that 
from the South Island, and is used for different purposes. 

The annual killings of the New Zealand freezing companies show a great 
difference in proportion of sheep and Iambs slaughtered in the two islands, the 
figures for 1913 and 1922 being as follows :— 


' Sheep (000) 


Lambs (ooo) 


Grand 

Tout. 

N. Island. 

S. Island- 

Total. 

N. Island. 

S. Island. 

Total. 

(000) 

1793 

465 

2.259 

1.455 

2.395 

3,849 

6,108 

2,209 

499 

2,708 

2,047 

2,405 

4,432 

7.160 


The number of sheep and lambs in the North Island in 1922 was 12,000,000 
and in the South Island 10,000,000. 

The practice in the South Island is to kill considerably more lambs than in 
the North. 

The New Zealand skins used in Great Britain are mainly North Island 
sheep and lambs, the former being in demand by splitters and the latter being 
required for the manufacture of roller leather for use in cotton mills. In some 
years the consumption of these lambskins for roller leather has approached 
500,000 skins, the actual numbers used varying according to the supplies of 
suitable domestic pelts in Great Britain. 

The South Island sheep and lambs and the remainder of the North Island 
production arc put to many purposes, substantial quantities being used for 
light upper leather. Considerable quantities were used for jerkin leather during 
the War, though the quality of the skin was considered by many judges to be 
too good for this purpose. 

Details of the exports of woolled skins arc given in Table F 3 and of pickled 
skins in Tabic F 4. Ninety-eight per cent of the woolled skins went to Empire 
countries (most to the United Kingdom, but an appreciable number to Canada) in 
1913 and 94 per cent in 1922. At times, too, many of the skins, after fellmongcr- 
ing, are exported from Great Britain as pickled pelts, but no statistics of this 
trade are available, the official figures of the British Customs including domestic 
skins and New Zealand skins together. The re-exports from Great Britain, both 
of the woolled skins and thqse fellmongered here, are mainly to United States. 
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The exports of the pickled skins are of much greater volume, and, as shown 
by Table F 4, large qugntities go direct to the United States, and this trade 
has shown a great increase since 1913. In that year 1,640,000 pickled skins 
were exported direct to the United States, but by 1922 this figure had increased 
to S. 34 °>ooo- In the same period the direct shipments to Great Britain decreased 
froni 5,440 >°oo to 3,200,000. A considerable quantity, too, of the pickled«kins 
coming here are subsequently re-exported, mainly to the United States. 

Australia and Caiiada are also becoming substantial users of New Zealand 
pickled pelts, Australia’s takings increasing from 105,000 in 1913 to 715,000 in 
1922, while those of Canada (direct) increased from 47,000 in 1913 to 242,000 
in 1922. Altogether direct exports to Empire countries decreased from 77 per 
cent in 1913 to 44 per cent in 1922. There is, also, a comparatively small import 
of skins and pelts (see Table F 21 and 22). 

The number of sheep and lamb pelts tanned in Australia has been roughly 
computed at 350,000. It would appear, however, from the particulars of output 
of basils referred to in Table F 9 (viz. 296,000 lb. in fiscal year igat-aa) that this 
is on the high side, and a more conservative estimate would be between 250,000 
and 300,000. 


HIDES AND CALFSKINS 

The numbers of cattle (including calves) and horses at various dates over the 
past fifty years have been as follows ;— 


1871 . 
1881 . 
1891 . 
1901 . 
igir . 

1921 . 


Cattle. 

Horses. 

437,000 

81,000 

699,000 

162,000 

832,000 

211,000 

1,257,000 

266,000 

2,020,000 

404,000 

3,323,000 . 

332,000 


Details of the cattle in 1922 are shown in Table F 5. The numbers of cattle 
(including calves) slaughtered in 1913, 1921, and iqa'a (including about 10,000 
per year by farmers for local consumption) were : — 


1913.. 270,000 

1921 .• . 377,000 

1922 .272,000 


The total number of cattle hides exported in the three years were (not including 
calfskins and horse-hides) 169,000, 339,000, and 258,000 respectively. Even 
allowing for casualty hides, these figures hardly appear consistent with those 
slaughtered and the existence of a home tanning industry using 3,000 tons of 
bpk per year. It is not clear if the figures of slaughter of cattle include those 
killed in the freezing and preserving works (in the case of sheep these figures 
are included). The Census of Production results, to be referred to later, 
are published in such manner that it is not possible to deduce from them the 
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numbers of hides and skins used in tanneries, and the position regarding 
consumption of hides and calfskins in New Zealand tanneries must of necessity 
be left rather vague. 

The branding of hides is controlled in New Zealand under the Stock Act 
of 1908 (No. 187) Part V. 

Anthrax is practically unknown in the Dominion, and it is said to be many 
years since the last slight outbreak of the disease. According to Order in Counal 
of 1903, anthrax (known in New Zealand as “ Blackleg ”) is subject to the 
regulations of the Stock Act of 1893. Further regulations were issued under 
the Stock Act of 1908, under which all .cattle within an infected area have to 
be vaccinated, while removal of cattle from an infected area is restricted. 

The importation of hides into New Zealand is strictly regulated, and different 
regulations apply to hides from Australia from those applicable to other 
countries. 

The exports of hides (shown in detail in Table F 6) were almost entirely 
to the Empire—95 per cent in 1913 and 87 per cent in 1922. A comparatively 
small proportion of these hides comes to Great Britain, Australia taking most 
and Canada also a substantial quantity. The post-War figure to Australia shows 
a considerable increase on the pre-War figure, and in view of the probable 
diminution in Australia’s cattle industry, she is likely to call to a greater extent 
still on New Zealand for hides to maintain the output of her tanneries. There 
is also an appreciable import of hides from many countries (Tabic F 23). 

The raw calfskin trade of New Zealand has developed mainly into trade 
with Australia. In 1913 Australia took only 36,000 skins out of a total export 
of 179,000, but in 1922 she took no fewer than 363,000 skins of a total of 505,000. 
This increase can be accounted for by the development which has occurred 
in the production of calf upper leather in Australia under the stimulus of a 
protective import tariff. Canada also takes substantial quantities of New 
Zealand’s calfskins—in 1921 and 1922 about as many as the United States. 
Comparatively few, however, came to this country. 

The only general fact on the tanning industry which need be mentioned 
before passing on to deal with the statistics is that tanning is (together with 
fellmongering and glue manufacturing) under Section 54 of the Health Act 
of 1920 scheduled as an offensive trade, and the industry cannot be established 
in any district except with the consent of the local authority. 

LEATHER 

The New Zealand official figures of production do not give separate 
particulars for the tanning industry, but include these with “ Fellmongering ” 
and “ Woolscouring.” This fact is indicative of the general attitude taken 
on the tanning industry, not only in that country but also in Australia, as an 
adjunct to the production of hides and skins rather than as a manufacturing 
industry in itself.' The view is that as the hides and skins are produced it 
would be folly not to develop on the spot those industries which consume 
this raw material. This view has not, however, been developed in New Zealand 
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to the extent it has in Australia. Table F 8 gives particulars from the censuses 
of 1910 and 1922 of the establishments, employees, materials used, products, 
etc., of the tanning, fellmongering, and woolscouring industries. This table 
shows substantial increases in wages paid, value of plant, and in other 
items, but records an apparent decrease in value of materials used and of pro¬ 
ducts. This is no doubt partly due to the fact that 1922 was a “ slump ” 
year, but it is probable also that the figures for the two years are not properly 
comparable. More satisfactory information for a comparison of the tanning 
industry in 1910 with 1921-22 is contained in Table F 9, in which particulars 
are given of materials used and of. products. This table shows that the 
“ sheepskins operated on ”—presumably the sheepskins fellmongered—^were 
4,400,000 in 1910 and only 2,700,000 in 1921-22. As the exports of pickled 
pelts were 9,500,000 in 1922 and 8,400,000 in 1921, it is clear that the production 
figures are defective. If, however, the number of sheep and lambs slaughtered 
at the freezing works (7,160,000) is added to the figure of “ sheepskins operated 
on ” and allowance made for a home consumption of about 300,000 skins, a 
satisfactory comparison is obtainable. No similar explanation can be given, 
however, for the apparent decrease in the number of “ hides and pelts operated 
on,” which decreased from 2,800,000 in 1910 to 800,000 in 1921-22. There 
is no ambiguity, however, about the significance of the figures for bark used, 
as this is used in tanneries only, the whole of which are included in the table. 
The quantity of bark used was 3,160 tons in 1910 but only 2,950 tons in 1921-22. 
The decrease in native bark used shows a similar phenomena to that in 
Australia. Table F 24 shows that the bark came almo.st entirely from Australia. 
While New Zealand draws her bark from Australia, the latter country is now 
dependent upon South Africa (see Table E 17 of the Australian section). The 
Census of Production gives no information of other materials used except bark, 
but Table F 25 shows that tanning materials other than bark to the value of 
£6,500 in 1913 and £25,000 in 1922 were imported. The total value of the 
tanning materials used in 1913 was accordingly about £36,000 and in 1921-22 
about £83,000. The former figure was about zJ per cent of the corresponding 
consumption in the United Kingdom (see Table B 2i of Section B) and the 
latter 4I per cent. 

The quantity of leather produced (presumably from hides) according to 
Table F 9 was about 2,130 tons in 1910 and 2,060'tons in 1921-22, the values 
acing £326,000 and £521,000 respectively. In addition, basils weighing 
106 tons, of value £14,300 in 1910 and 132 tons, of value £56,700 in 1921-22 
vere produced. 

In proportion to her production New Zealand is both an exporter and an 
mporter of leather on a substantial scale. There is a tax on importation of 
nany classes of leather and of leather goods, particulars of which are included in 
he Appendix on page 276. Exports of sole leather are shown in Table F 10, 
leing almost entirely to the United Kingdom, and amounting to about £30,000 
ler annum in 1921 and 1922. Imports of sole leather are on a larger scale, 
’ardculars of these are given in Table F 26, and amounted to £82,000 in 
921 and £143,000 in 1922, mostly from the United Kingdom and Australia. 
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There is a very small export trade in leather for belting (see Table F ii), 
but this cannot be exactly compared with the corresponding imports, as the 
latter are grouped with other forms of leather in the import statistics (see 
(Table F 27). 

In 1921 there was a substantial export of rough-tanned calfskins, almost 
entirely to the United Kingdom (see Table F 12), but this trade almost 
disappeared in 1922. On the other hand, the import of rough-tanned calfskins 
increased from ,£19,000 in 1921 to ,£43,000 in 1922 (see Table F 28), these 
coming from Australia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

A little rough-tanned hide leather was exported in 1921, but none in 1922 
(see Table F 13), while the imports of this class of leather are also quite small 
(sec Table F 29). 

Table F 14 shows the imports of tanned goat- and kidskins (presumably 
rough-tanned as well as dressed skins). These exports are small compared 
with the corresponding imports (Table F 30), which increased from ,£35,000 
in 1921 to £64,000 in 1922, these imports (probably mainly glace kid upper 
leather) coming from Australia, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
There was, up to the end of 1923, a general import duty of 10 per cent 
ad valorem on. the importation of glace and suede leathers, but this was com¬ 
pletely remitted in the case of imports from other parts of the Empire. This 
preference was, however, abolished as from the beginning of 1924, but may, by 
Order in Council, be re-established, and representations on this subject have been 
made by the relevant organisations, both in Australia and the United Kingdom. 

The corresponding exports of tanned sheepskins and lambskins are also 
small (Table F 15); the imports of these were about £11,000 in 1921 and in 
1922, almost entirely from Australia (see Table F 31). 

Exports of dressed hide leather (Table F 16) amounted to £24,000 in 1921 
and £12,000 in 1922, practically all to the United Kingdom. The corresponding 
imports are-divided into two heads, (a) dressed East India kips (Table F 32), 
and (b) other dressed hide leather (Table F 33). The former is imported 
entirely from the United Kingdom and amounted to £4,700 in 1921 and £1,500 
in 1922. The latter coihes mainly from Australia and the United Kingdom, 
and amounted to over £18,000 both in 1921 and 1922. 

In 1921 there was an export of £6,000 of japanned and enamelled leather 
to the United Kingdom, bOt apart from this the exports of this le<ither have 
amounted to a few pounds’ worth only to Australia and various Pacific Islands 
(Table F 17). The imports, however, arc substantial, amounting to £21,000 in 
1921 and £37,000 in 1922, the United State's being the chief supplier, followed 
in order by Australia, Canada, and the United Kingdom (see Table F 34). 

The only other form of leather specified in the returns is chamois leather. 
In 1921 and 1922 there was an export of about £6,000, almost entirely to 
Australia (Table F 18), and an import of £3,000 in 1921 and £2,000 in 1922 
from the United Kingdom and the United States (Table F 35). 

Table F 36 shows an import of £4,300 in 1921 and £12,400 in 1922 of 
leather not otherwise specified, chiefly from Australia and the United Kingdom, 
but there is no corresponding table in the import returns. 
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Table F ig gives a summary of all the tables relating to the exports of 
:eather, and snows that the total exports were ^£33,000 in 1913, £96,000 in 
1921, and ,^46,000 in 1922, practically all of which went to other Empire 
:ountnes (about 90 per cent to tlic United Kingdom). The corresponding 
summary figures of imports obtained from Table F 45, with the subtraction 
)f the items for certain leather goods specified in other tables, are as follow^ 



1 

1913 

■ . 206,000 

1921 

205,000 

1922 

328,000 


Dver 80 per cent of these imports came from other Empire countries, the 
jroportions of the four chief suppliers being as follows in the various years :— 


United lUngeiom 
Australia 
Canada 
United States 


191.1 

102! 

1922 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

cc 

38 

54 

19 

44 

20 

4 

3 

4 

12 

14 

• 19 


)n the whole the proportions in 1922 were not widely different from those 
1913) though a different conclusion w'ould have been drawn from the 1921 
igures. 

Combining the figures of exports and of imports there would appear to 
)e an excess of imports in the three years as follows :— 

L 


1913 

173,000 

1921 

109,000 

1922 

282,000 


Averaging the 1021 and 1922 figures, and combining'with the figures of pro- 
-uction stated above, the pre-War consumption is seen to be about ^510,000, 
nd the post-War consumption about (/j-jofioo. 


LEATHER GOODS 

Tabic F 8 gives various particulars of manufactures for (a) boot and shoe 
taking, (b) saddlery and harness making, and (c) leather goods making. 

Boots and Shoes 

The number of boot manufacturing establishments is just over 70, employ- 
ig 2,070 employees in 1910 and 2,330 in 1922, the wage rgll increasing from 
,198,000 to j{j38o,ooo in this period. Tlie value of the materials used nearly 
oubled—£335,000 to £647,000—^whilc the value of the products more than 
oubled—£620,000 to £1,310,000. Table F 37 gives^a good deal of interesting 
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information about the industry. So far as leather sold by the pound is con¬ 
cerned (practically all sole leather), the amount of imported leather used was 
small (6 per cent in 1910, but 15 per cent in 1921-22). In 1910, however, 
more than 55 per cent of the upper leather used was imported, a proportion 
which has fallen to less than 40 per cent in 1921 and 1922. It appears from 
thesd figures that the native upper leather industry made considerable headway 
in the period in question, but the sole leather receded in comparison to the 
imports. The number of pairs of boots and shoes (excluding slippers) made 
was 1,320,000 pairs in 1910 and 1,330,000 pairs in 1921-22, but the value 
more than doubled. 

No particulars are available of any exports of boots, but the imports arc 
given in Tables F 38 and 39, the former dealing with boots of sizes o to 6, 
and the latter with all other boots. The total number of pairs imported was 
1,650,000 in 1913 and 1,040,000 for the average of 1921-22. Thus the pre-War 
import was about 300,000 pairs in excess of the production, but the post-War 
import was about 300,000 pairs less. Before the War the imports came almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom. In 1921, however, there was a considerable 
import from Australia, which fell away in 1922, when the United Kingdom 
regained her position in the New Zealand market, a position which was 
strengthened in 192;). 

Saddlery and Harness 

The particulars given in Table F 8 show that the number of establishments 
manufacturing harness and saddlery fell from 117 to 73 between 1910 and 
1922, the number of employees falling at the same time from 594 to 391. The 
materials used in the industry in 1922 were valued at 31,000 and the value 
of the output was £228,000. The variety of forms ot production under this 
head render it impossible to give details of the output. No particulars are 
available of any exports of saddlery and harness, but imports to the value of 
£27,000 were received in 1921 and £9,000 in 1922, almost entirely from 
England (see Table F 40). 

Leather Goods Making 

Table F 8 also includes a few particulars of leather goods manufacture. 
The number of establishments. engaged in this work increased from 6 to 16 
between 1910 and 1922, while the number of employees increased from 39 
to 164. The materials used in 1922 were valued at £51,000 and the output 
at £98,000, Under this heading is presumably included the manufacture of 
leather beRing. There is a very small export trade in this (Table F 20), but 
a much bigger import trade, £4,700 in 1913, £16,100 in 1921, and £10,900 
in 1922, divided between the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States (Table F 41). The import of machinery belting manufactured 
from materials other than leather was on a much bigger scale, being valued 
at £40,000 in 1913, £93,000 in 1921, and £62,000 in 1922 (Table F 42). 
Under the heading of leather goods has to be mentioned a small import of bags 
under 10 inches long (Tjible F 43), and an import of £11,000 in 1921 and 
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/5,ooo in 1922 of portmanteaux and trunks (Table F 44). Finally, in Table 
F 45, a summary, by weight and by value, of the imports of leather and leather 
goods (other than boots) for each of the three years is given. 

The position regarding imports of leather and leather goods in the three 
years may be summarised as follows ;— 


Country. 

1913 

ijooo) ^ 

1921 

Hooo) 

1922 

^(000) 

United Kingdom 

• 487 ’ 

262 

704 

Australia . 

42 

246 

90 

Canada 

13 

9 

46 

'W'hole Empire . 

• 542 

517 

CO 

0 

United States . 

36 

64 

104 

All Foreign Countries 

52 

67 

109 

Total 

• 594 

OC 

949 


The comparison of the figures for 1921 and 1922 is very striking. In 1913, 
80 per cent of the imports came from the United Kingdom ; on the 1921 
figures, however, this country appeared to have lost its position, and was 
responsible for 45 per cent only of the imports. In 1922 the percentage from 
the United Kingdom recovered to 74, and, on the whole, this country appears 
to be holding its own for leather and leather goods in New Zealand. 
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TABLE FI 

Comparative Values of Exports of Hides, Skins, Furs and Leather to 
Various Countries, 1913 and 1921 


£{ooo) 



United 

Kingdom. 

Australia. 

Canada. 

Whole 

Empire, 

j United 
States. 

All Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1919 

1913 

1921' 

1913 

192J 

« 9 U 3 

1921 

1913 

1921 

1913 

1921 

Calfskins 

10 

I 

9 

35 

29 

52 

48 

88 

2 

56 

2 

56 

so 

14s 

Cattle hides 


82 

139 

260 

93 

60 

247 

402 

IS 

29 

IS 

29 

262 

431 

Sheepskins, wooUed 

I1S2 

10 



33 

2 

217 

12 

7 

3 

7 

3 

223 

IS 

Pickled sheepskins . 

411 

368 

8 

12 

4 

44 

423 

424 

154 

533 

154 

533 

577 

957 

Rabbit-skins . 

86 

247 

I 

6 


7 

87 

260 

— 

188 

“ 

188 

87 

448 

Leather 

,V 

84 

2 

9 

-- 


33 

93 

! 

3 

— 

3 

33 

96 

Total . . 1 

; 

735 

792 

160 

322 

159 

.65 

1 0 

Cn 

1 

1.279 

178 

812 

178 

8i2 

1,232 

2,092 


TABLE F 2 

Sheep : Numbers and Slaughterings 


Niiniber of Sheep and Lambs. 


Year. 


Nortli Island. 

Stiulh Island. 

Total. 

Lambs only. 

1912 . 


>2,618,089 

11,132,064 

23.750.153 

_ 

1913 • 


13.14s.44s 

11,046,365 

24,191,810 

-- 

1919 . 


. . 14,211,944 

11,616,610 

25,828,554 

7.431.321 

1920 


13,166,750 

10,753,220 

23,919,970 

6,317.738 

1921 


• 12.774.323 

10,510,708 

23,285,031 

S.834.481 


TABLE F 3 

Exports of Sheepskins with Wool 

Total Exports : 933,152 skins {£222,^(>2) in 1913, 645,002 skins (^124,229) 
in 1922. 

To Empire pountries: 910,661 skins (^£216,528) in 1913, 607,080 skins 
(£113.848) in 1922. 

(United Kingdom ); 774,343 skins (£182,228) in 1913, 566,556 skins (£104,797) 
in 1922. 

(Canada): 132,483 skins (£33,294) in 1913, 35,084 skins (£8,523) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 22,491 skins (£6,834) 1913. 37.922 skins (£10,381) 

in 1922. 

(United States): 22,491 skins (£6,834) in 1913. 36,877 skins (£10,268) in 1922. 
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TABLE F 4 

Exports of Sheepskins without Wool 

Total Exports: 7,238,123 skins (£576,992) in 1913,,9,499 skins (£855,960)• 
m 1922. 

To Empire Countries: 5,592,023 skins-(£423,136) in 1913, 4,160,290 skins 
.(£369.372) in 1922. 

(UnitedKingdom)-. 5,439,2r9skins(£4io,853)in 1913,3,203,247skins(£294,137) 
in 1922. 

(Australia): 105,347 skins (£8,261) in 1913, 715,447 skins (£55,911) in 1922. 

(Canada): 47,457 skins (£4,022) in 1913, 241,596 skins (£19,324) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 1,646,100 skins (£153,856) in 1913, 5,339,561 skins 
(£486,588) in 1922. 

(United States): 1,644,761 skins (£153,753) in 1913. 5 - 339.349 skins (£486,554) 
m 1922. 

TABLE F 5 

Particulars of Cattle 

Bulls two years old and over for stud —for beef purposes 
„ M .. for dairy purposes 

Steers two years old and over ^. 

,, and bulls one and under two years old .... 

Cows and heifers two years old and over for dairying - in milk 
» 1, n dry . 

Other cows and heifers, two years old and over .... 

Heifers one and under two years old. 

Calves (heifer, steer, and bull) under one year old . . . 

» », M 1) in boroughs, etc. 


* Including bulls not kept for stud purposes. 


TABLE F 6' 

Exports of Hides, Cattle and Horse 

Total Exports: 169,333 skins (£261,744) in 1913, 258,440 skins'.(£358,426) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries: i6o,oii skins (£246,749) in 1913, 224,621 skins 

,(£3o§. 970 in 1922- 

(United Kingdom ): 8,962 skins (£14,577) i^* i 9 * 3 - 25,964 skins (£31,730) in 
1922. 

' In 1922, of the total of 258,440 only 973 were horse-hides of value £407, which were ex¬ 
ported to Australia 


No. of Cattle 
on 31st January, 192. 

• 14.152 

44,028 

• 540.742 

207,647 
. 998,400 
118,428 

• 474.090 
. ■ 371.850 

. 520,610 

■ 33 . 27 (' 

3.323.223 
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(Australia): 90,853 skins (,^138,720) in 1913,148,938 skins (£200,090) in 1922. 
(Canada): 60,196 skins (£93,452) in 1913, 49,719 skins (£77,151) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 9,322 skins (£14,995) in 1913, 33,819 skins (£49,455) 
in 1922. 

(United States): 9,318 skins (£14,988) in 1913, 33,819 skins (£49,455) in 1922. 


TABLE F 7 

Exports of Calfskins and Opossum Skins 

Total Exports: 179,461 skins (£50,521) in 1913, 504,566 skins (£166,533) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 170,903 skins (£48,380) in 1913,443,414 skins (£146,551) 
in 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : 42,210 skins (£10,185) in 1913, 29,519 skins (£12,273) 
in 1922. 

(Australia): 35,928 skins (£9,114) in 1913, 362,860 skins (£119,397) in 1922. 

(Canada) : 92,765 skins (£29,081) in 1913, 51,035 skins (£14,881) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries; 8,557 skins (£2,141) in 1913, 61,152 skins (£19,982) 
in 1922. 

(United States): 8,557 skins (£2,141) in 1913, 61,152 skins (£19,982) in 1922. 


TABLE F 8 

Particulars of Manufacturf^ and Products 



Saddlery and 
Harness Making. 

Leather Goods 
Making. 

Tanning, Fcllmougering, 
and Woolscouriog. 

Boot and Shoe 
Making. 


IQIO-II 

1921-22 

1910-11 

1921 22 

1910-11 1 

1921-22 

(910-ir 

1921-22 

No.of establishments 

117 

73 

6 

16 

79 

58 

74 

73 

Materials used £ 

” 4-993 

1 3 '.378 

10496 

51,168 

1,788,772 

1,117,667 

334,880 

647,070 

Products . £ 

220,164 

228,011; 

16,585 

97,836 

2,036,770 

1,625,861 1 

619,873 

1,310,059 

Total employees 

Total salaries and 

594 

391; 

39 

164 

1,372 

1 ,290 1 

2,072 

2 , 33 ' 

wages paid . £ 

Approx, value of land 

62,482 

76,726 

3,350 

27,250 

136,875 

o^ 

00 

0 

' 97,793 

380,339 

and buildings £ 
Approx, value of 
machinery, plant, 
tools, and imple- 

131,908 

145,839 

6,119 

50,429 

171,199 

263,608 

136,353 

238,894 

ments . £ 

11,066 

11,849 

492 

5*120 

90,257 

140,243 

90,704 

117,971 
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TABLE F 9 

Tanning, Fellmongerins, and Woolscouring 


Particulars of Materials used and Products 



1910- 

Quantity. 

I 

V.ilu« (fl. 

1921 

* Quantity. 

-22 

Vaijje (/) 

Sheepskins operated on 

4.440.392 

683,170 

2,696,105 

.321.13s 

Hides, pelts „ „ 

2,835,289 

398.>73 

803,660 

295,721 

Bark used, N. Zealand 

626 tons 

4.383 

146 

1,584 

„ imported. 

2,544 .. 

25.697 

2,800 

45,612 

Pelts produced 

1.155.488 

105.305 

704.555 

63.140 

Leather produced 

4,762,803 lb. 

326.471 

4,622,081 

520,712 

Basils .... 

236,825 „ 

14.285 

296,186 

56,688 

Pickled pelts . 

2.944.360 

204.394 

1,697,929 

156,082 


TABLE F 10 

Exports of Sole Leather 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 271,290 lb. (/^28,i35) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included in F 19 for 1913,267,067 lb. (^27,502) in 1922. 
{United Kingdom) ; Included in F 19 for 1913, 265,402 lb. (,£27,111) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 4,223 lb. (£633) in 1922. 
{Society Islands): Included in F 19 for 1913, 4,223 lb. (£633) in 1922. 

TABLE F n 

Exports of Leather for Belting 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 878 lb. {£iis) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries ; Included in F 19 for 1913, none in 1922.^ 

To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 878 lb. (£115) in 1922. 

TABLE F 12 

Exports of Tanned Calfskins (Whole) 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 961 lb. (£713) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in E' 19 for 1913, 413 lb. (,£631) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 548 lb. (,£82) in 1922. 

TABLE F 13 

Exports of Hide Leathers other than East India Kip (Undressed) 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 34,978 lb. (,£2,353) in 1921. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 24,020 lb. (,£1,514) in 1921. 
{UnitedKingdom): Included in F 19 for 1913, 23,057 lb. C,£i,453) in 1921. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913,10,958 lb. (£839) in 1921. 
{United States) : Included in F 19 for 1913,10,958 lb. (£839) in 1921. 
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TABLE F 14 . 

Exports of Tanned Goat- and Kidskins 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 6,021 lb. (,£3,993) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 1.9 for 1913, 5,760 lb. {£3,716) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 19 for 1913, 5,760 lb. (£3,716) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 261 lb. (£277) in 1922. 


TABLE F 15 

Exports of Tanned Sheep- and Lambskins 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 18,006 lb. (£1,391) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 19 lor 1913, 17,934 lb- (£i, 349 ) 19^2. 

(United Kingdom ): Included in F 19 for 1913, 17,907 lb. (£1,343) if " 922 - 
To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 72 lb. (£42) in 1922. 


TABLE F 16 

Exports of Hide Leathers other than East India Kip (Dressed) 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 113,136 lb. (£11,904) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913,113,1361b. (£11,904) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): Included in F 19 for 1913, 113,136 lb. (£11,904) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE F 17 

Exports of Japanned and Enamelled Leather 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, 34 lb. (£26) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, 34 lb. (£26) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE F i8 

Exports of Chamois Leather 

Total Exports : Included in F 19 for 1913, £6,251 in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913' £6,251 if 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 19 for 1913, £5,918 in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : Included in F 19 for 1913, none in 1922. 
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TABLET 19 
Exports of Leather 

Total Exports : 4,497 cwt. (£33,257) in 1913, 410,326 lb. (£46,277) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries: 4,473 cwt. (£32,941) in 1913, 404,344 lb. (£45,128) 
m 1922. 

(United Kingdom): 4,343 cwt. (£30,869) in 1913, 396,389 lb. (£40,324) in 1922. 
(Australia): 126 cwt. (£1,994)t 9 i 3 i 6,864 '6. (£4,564) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 24 cwt. (£316) in 1913, 5,982 lb. (£1,149) in 1922. 


TABLE F 20 

Exports of Leather Belting 

Total Exports : 411 lb. (£51) in 1913, 860 lb. (£549) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 403 lb. (£49) in 1913, 227 lb. (£106) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : 8 I'b. (£2) in 1913, 633 lb. (£443) in 1922. 


TABLE F 21 

Imports of Skins and Pelts 

Total Imports : 2,689 skins (£234) in 1913, 30,276 skins (£6,446) in 1922. 
P'rom Empire Countries: 1,891 skins (£129) in I9y, 27,317,skins (£3,927) 
in 1922. 

(Australia) : 429 skins (£34) in 1913, 19,576 skins (£1,325) in 1922. 

(Africa): None in 1913, 3,959 skins (£2,036) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries ; 798 skins (£105) in 1913,2,959 skins (£2,519) in 1922. 


TABLE F 22 

Imports of Hides, Pelts, Skins, not otherwise Specified 

• 

Total Imports : Included in F 21 for 1913, 11,781 skins (£5,897) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 21 for 1913,8,822 skins (£3,378) in 1922. 
(Unitedkingdom) : Included in F 21 for 1913, 2,463 skins (£458) in 1922. 
(Africa) : Included in F 21 for 1913, 3,959 skins (£2,036) in 1922. 

(Australia) : Included in F 21 for 1913, 1,081 skins (£776)*in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: Included in F 21 for 1913, 2,959 skins (£2,519) 
in 1922. 
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tabLe F 23 

Imports of Hides, Cattle and Horse 

Total Imports : 10,278 skins (£17,027) in 1913, 4,248 skins (£10,090) in 
1922. 

From Empire Countries : 8,156 skins (£12,114) >0 1913, 2,325 skins (£4,330) 
in 1922. 

(United Kingdom ): 822 skins (£2,902) in 1913, 310 skins (£1,493) ‘O 
(Australia): 7,280 skins (£9,160) in 1913, 672 skins (£1,454) ® * 922 - 

From Foreign Countries: 2,122 skins (£4,913) in 1913, 1,923 skins (£5,760) 
in 1922. 

(Italy): 650 skins (£2,199) in 1913, 534 skins (£2,294)* 922 - 
(Society Islands): 853 skins (£742) in 1913, 522 skins (£251) in 1922. 

(Portugal): None in 1913, 647 skins (£2,626) in 1922. 


TABLE F 24 

Imports of Tanning Bark 

Total Imports : 3,118 tons (£31,017) in 1913, 1,623 tons (£21,860) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries : 3,050 tons (£30,121) in 1913, 1,623 tons (£21,860) 
in 1921. 

(Australia): 2,910 tons (£28,797) in 1913, 850 tons (£11,942) in 1922. 

(South Africa): 127 tons (£1,106) in 1913, 758 tons (£9,680) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 68 tons (£896) in 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE F 25 

Imports of Tanning Materials not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : £6,559 in 1913, £23,136 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £4,371 in 1913, £16,806 in 1922. 

(UnitedKingdom ): £658 in 1913, £10,767 in 1922. 

(Australia): £3,058 m 1913, £3,681 in 1922. 

(India): £645 in 1913, £985 in 1922. 

(South Africa): None in 1913, £1,209 >0 1922. 

From Foreign Counjries : £2,188 in 1913, £8,330 in 1922. 

(Belgium): £79 in 1913, £2,881 in 1922. 

(United States): £662 in 1913, £3,570 in 1922. 

(Argentine): None in 1913, £624 in 1922. 
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TABLE F 26 

iMPORts OF Sole, Pump, and Skirt Leather' 

Total Itoports : Included in F 45 for 1913, 1,027,718 lb. (,£142,776) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries: Included in F 45 for 1913', 962,443 lb. (/i32,9i9) 
m 1922. 

{United Kingdom): Included in F 43 for 1913, 694,099 lb. (,£107,878) in 1922. 
(Canada): Included in F 45 for 1913, 53,450 lb. (£7,759) in 1922. 

(Australia)-. Included in F 45 for 1913, 214,746 lb. (£17,239) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913,65,275 lb. (£9,857) in 1922. 

^ Probably almost entirely sole leather. 


TABLE F 27 

Imports of Belt Leather, Harness, Welting, Strap, Legging, Bag, and 
Bridle Kip (other than East India) 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, 42,061 lb. (£6,785) jn 1922. 

From Empire Countric.s : Included in F 45 for 1913,41,343 lb. (£6,534) 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 10,704 lb. (£2,397) 1922. 

(Australia) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 30,639 lb. (£4,137) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 718 lb. (£251) in 1922. 


TABLE F 28 

Imports of Tanned Calfskins (Whole) 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, 60,146 lb. (£42,999) ii\ 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 49,046 lb. (£32,978) in 
1922. 

(United Kingdom): Included in F 45 for 1913, 22,944 lb. (£12,633) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913, 19,763 lb. (£15,801) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 11,100 lb. (£10,021) in 
1922. 

(United States) : Included in F 45 for 1913,10,412 lb. (£9,769) in 1922. 


TABLE F 29 

Imports of Hide Leathers other tii.an East India Kip (Undressed) 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913,20,605 lb. (£1,320) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 20,507 lb. (£1,191) in 1922. 
(UnitedKingdom): Included in F 45 for 1913, 3,ofe> lb. (£517) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913, 17,447 lb. (£674) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 tor 191^, 98 lb. (£129) in 1922. 
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TABLE F 30 

Imports of Tanned Goat- and Kidskins 

Total Imports ; Included in F 45 for 1913, 77,063 lb. (£63,740) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries; Included in F 45 for 1913, 41,936 lb. (£35,448) 
in 1922. 

(UnitedKingdom): Included in F45 for 1913, 37,109 lb. (£31,551) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913,4,698 lb. (£3,728) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries ; Included in F45 for 1913, 35,127 lb. (£28,292) in 
1922. 

(France): Included in F 45 for 1913,1,711 lb. (£2,158) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, 33,416 lb. (£26,134) t()2i. 


TABLE F 31 

Imports of Tanned Sheep- and Lambskins 

Total Imports ; Included in F 45 for 1913, 30,355 lb. (£10,671) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 29,290 lb. (£10,044) i’' 
1922. 

(UnitedKingdom ): Included in F 45 for 1913,1,090 lb. (£421) in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913, 28,156 lb. (£9,569) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 1,065 (£^27) in 1922. 

(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, 816 lb. (£508) in 1922. 


TABLE F 33 

Imports of Dressed East India Kip 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913,9,760 lb. (£1,489) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : -Included in F 45 for 1913, 9,736 lb. (£1,463) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 8,980 lb. (£1,369) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 24 lb. (£26) in 1922. 


TABLE F 33 

Imports of Hide Leather other than East India Kip (Dressed) 

Total Imports ; Included in F 45 for 1913, 72,587 lb. (£18,593) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 71,885 lb. (£18,137) in 
1922. 

(United Kingdom): Included in F 45 for 1913, 36,950 lb. (£7,954) in 1922. 
(Australia ): Included in F 45 for 1913, 27,992 lb. (£7,262) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, 702 lb. (£456) in 1922. 
(United States): Included in F a? for ion. w? Id. (f.ui) in 1022. 
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TABLE F 34 

Imports of Japanned and’ Enamelled Leather 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, 54,158 lb. (£37,016) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: Included in F 45 for 1913,34,665 lb. (£18,520) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 7,632 lb. (£3,576) in 1922. 
(Canada) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 9,735 lb. (£7,052) in 1922. 

(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913, 17,297 lb. (£6,642) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries: Included in. F 45 for 1913,19,494 lb- (£'^. 49 ^) ti)22. 

(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, 19,158 lb. (£18,375) ^922- 

TABLE F 35 

Imports of Chamois Leather 

Total Imports ; Included in F 45 for 1913, £2,092 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Ineluded in F 45 for 1913, £1,782 in 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, £1,730 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries ; Included in F 45 for 1913, £360 in 1922. 

(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, £355 in 1922'. 

TABLE F 36 

Imports of Leather not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, 77,704 lb. (£12,431) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: Included in F 45 for 1913,75,555 H’- (£to> 49 o) 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, 14,732 lb. (£5,558) in 1922. 
(Australia) ; Included in F 45 for 1913, 58,829 lb. (£4,<)8o) in 1952. 

From Foreign Countries : Ineluded in F 45 for 1913, 2,149 lb. (£1,941) in 1922. 
(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, 2,148 lb. (£1,940) in 1922. 

TABLE F 37 
Boot and Shoe Making 


Particulars of Materials used and Products 



igio-ii 

Quantity. 

Value (£)- 

1021-22 

Quantity. 

Value {£). 

New Zealand leather used 

2,267,060 lb. 

140,^98 

2,173,850 lb. • 

216,865 

„ ,. „ 

1,331.274 ft- 

50,038 

2,138,716 ft. 

151,378 

Imported „ „ 

135,298 lb. 

14,113 

366,379 lb. 

48,671 

1.771,193 ft- 

72,741 

1,279,851 ft. 

140,149 

Boots and shoes produced 

1.324,477 P»‘ts 

571,640 

1,329,158 pairs 

1,232,687 

Slippers „ 

68,040 ,, 

14,769 

32,8a I „ 

1*459 

Shoettes 

98,644 „ 

11,538 

29,296 „ 

7429 

Uppers (for sole) . 

17,464 „ 

6.925 

— 


Leggings 

VOL, Vh— 18 

2,279 „ 

777 , 
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TABLE F 38 

Imports of Boots and Shoes (Sizes 0 to 6) 

Total Imports : 23,326 doz, pairs (£24,111) in 1913, 35,352 doz. pairs (£84,544) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries; 23,099 doz. pairs (£23,960) in 1913, 35,175 doz. 
pairs (£84,438) in 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : 23,088 doz. pairs (£23,950) in 1913, 33,416 doz. pairs 
(£80,590) in 1922. 

(Australia) : 9 doz. pairs (£8) in 1913, 1,240 doz. pairs (£2,938) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 227 doz. pairs (£151) in 1913, 78 doz. pairs (£106) 
, in 1922. 

TABLE F 39 

Imports of Boots and Shoes not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports: 115,112 doz. pairs (£358,221) in 1913, 87,521 doz. pairs 
(£515,096) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 110,729 doz. pairs (£345,773) in 1913, 84,411 doz. 
pairs (£477,070) in 1922. 

(United Kingdom)'. 107,111 doz. pairs (£339,963) in 1913, 71,498 doz. pairs 

(£433.501) in 1922- 

(Australia): 154 doz. pairs (£868) in 1913, 1,857 doz. pairs (£17,841) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 4,383 doz. pains (£12,448) in 1913, 3,110 doz. pairs 
(£38,026) in 1922. 

TABLE F 40 

Imports of Saddlery and Harness 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, £8,809 i” *922. 

From Empire Countries ; Included in E' 45 for 1913, £8,809 'O 1922. 

(United Kingdom) : Included in F 45 for 1913, £8,809 'n 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE F 41 

Imports of Leather Belting 

Total Imports : 28,959 lb. (£4,739) in 1913, 30,178 lb. (£10,932) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 26,286 lb. (£4,059) in 1913, 25,432 lb. (£8,529) in 
1922. 

(United Kingdom): 21,860 lb. (£3,287) in 1913, 11,440 lb. (£4,233) in 1922. 
(Australia): 4,382 lb. (£764) in 1913, 40 lb. (£9) in 1922. 

(Canada): 44 lb. (£8) in 1913, 13,952 lb. (£4,287) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 2,673 lb. (£680) in 1913, 4,746 lb. (£2,403) in 1922. 
(United States): 2,667 lb. (£678) in 1913, 4,742 lb. (£2,402) in 1922. 
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TABLE F 42 

Imports, of Belting (other than Leather) 

Total Imports : ;£4o,i23 in 1913, in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £36,640 in 1913, £51,985 in 1922. 

(United Kingdom) ; £35,006 in 1913, £38,772 in 1922. 

(Australia) : £1,632 in 1913, £4,986 in 1922.■ 

(Canada) : £2 in 1913, £8,227 >922. 

From Foreign Countries : £3,483 in 1913, £9,532 in 1922. 

(United States): £3,090 in 1913, £9,-363 in 1922. 

TABLE F 43 

Imports of Leather Bags under 10 in. Long 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, £2,786 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, £2,758 in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): Included in F 45 for 1913, £1,448 in 1922. 
(Australia): Included in F 45 for 1913, £1,308 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, £28 in 1922. 

TABLE F 44 

Imports of Portmanteaux, Trunk.s, and Carpet Bags 

Total Imports : Included in F 45 for 1913, £4,988 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, £4,685 in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): Included in F 45 for 1913, £3,806 in 1922. 
(Australia) : Included in F 45 for 1913, £795' in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : Included in F 45 for 1913, £303 in 1922. 
(United States): Included in F 45 for 1913, £203 in 19^2. 


TABLE F 45 

Imports of Leather and Leather Goods (not including 
Boots and Shoes) 

Total Imports : 1,293,998 lb. (£206,387) in 1913,1,394,782lb. (£344,578)in 1922. 
From Empire Countries: 1,168,776 lb. (£167,828) in 1913, 1,261,173 lb. 
(£275,769) in 1922. 

(UnitedKingdom ): 806,281 lb.(£120,231)in 1913,822,882lb.(£i84,63i)m 1922. 
(Australia ): 266,514 lb. (£39,728) in 1913, 361,494 (£^^, 5 >°) 19^2. 

(Canada): 95,981 lb. (£7,869) in 1913, 63,631 lb. (£15,230) in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries ; 125,222 lb. (£38,559) in 1913, > 33,609 lb- (£68,809) 
in 19(22. 

(Germany): 17,811 lb. (£8,738) in 1913, not known in 1922.. 

(France): 15,547 lb. (£3.888) in 1913, 864 lb. (£2,706) m 1922. 

(United States ): 81,958 lb. (£25,091) in 1913, 130,422 lb. (£66,018) m 1922, 
(Italy ): 8,817 !*>. (£366) in 1913, not known in 1922. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF (IMPORT DUTIES) 


British 

Preferential Intermediate General 

Tarilf. Tariff. Taritt. 


Hide leathers, kangaroo skins and wallaby skins, crust 
or rough-tanned, but undressed, not having been 
set out, oiled or rolled . . . ad. val. 

Leather, viz., goatskins and kidskins, however dressed, 
Persians ...... ad. val. 

Hogskins . . - • ■ - ad. val. 

Bookbinders’ leather of qualities approved by the 
Minister, and under conditions prescribed by him 

ad. val. 

Leather, japanned or enamelled, also such other leather 
specially suited for furniture and upholstery work, 
as may be approved by the Minister, and on condi¬ 
tions prescribed by him. 

Sole leather, being bends each weighing 14 lb. net or 
over.pet Ih. 

Leather, n.e.i. belts, not being apparel and belting, 
wholly or partly composed of leather . ad. val. 

or per lb. 

(Whichever rate returns the higher duty.) 

Leather board,’ or compo, composed of skivings, split 
leather, leather scraps or the same mixed with 
other material, cemented and pressed together, cut 
into shapes or otherwise .per lb. 

Leather laces, vamps and uppers, leather cut into 
shapes, clog and pattern soles, leather leggings 

ad. val. 

Saddlery, harness, whips and whip-thongs ad. val. 

Leather manufactures, not being articles of apparel, 
n.e.i., chamois leather . . . ad. val. 

Boots, shoes, shoettes, sandals, clogs and pattens, 
slippers and goloshes, viz., children’s Nos. 0 to 6 

ad. val. 

Boots, shoes, shoettes, sandals, clogs and pattens, 
slippers and goloshes, viz. children’s. Nos. 7 to 9 
, ad. val. 

Boots, shoes, clogs, pattens, slippers, shoettes, sandals, 
goloshes, overshoes and other footwear, n.e.i. 

ad. val. 


-0/ 

5 /u 

7 i% 

IO''o 

Free 

5.. 

10 „ 

Free 

5 .. 

10 „ 

Free 

5 .. 

10 „ 

Free 

Free 

Free 

3d- 

4 d. 

5d- 

15 % 

20% 

25'’4 

3d- 

4 d. 

.'id. 

IS. 

IS. 

IS. 

25% 

37 f% 

45% 

20 „ 

30.. 

35.. 

20 „ 

30.. 

35 » 

Free 

to „ 

20 „ 

Free 

10 „ 

20 „ 

25% 

37 i.. 

45 .. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF (IMPORT DUTIESH»»iwKf^ 


Leather bags, leathercloth attache cases and the like 
receptacles, n.e.i. (not including basketware, 
wickerware, or similar receptacles ‘ ad. Val. 

Portmanteaux, trunks, travelling bags, brief bags of 
leather or leathercloth, attache cases, suit cases and 
similar receptacles, lo inches in length and upwards 
(not including basketware, wickerware, or similar 
receptacles).ad. val. 

Belts and belting for driving machinery, n.e.i., and not 
being cordage or rope, conveyor belts, and belting 
of rubber, textile, iibre, or combination of these 
materials.ad. val. 


British 


Preferential Intermediate General 
Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. 

20% 30% 35% 

25 35 .. 40.. 

Free 10 „ 20 „ 


Note.—A “ primage ” tax of i per cent ad valorem is also levied. 
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SECTION G 

SOUTH AFRICA 

The contribution of the Union of South Africa to the leather industry touehes 
all the materials used in the production of leather, viz. hides, sheepskins, 
goatskins, and tanning materials. In each of these items she is a large exporter. 
At the present time she exports very little leather, but her tanneries are develop¬ 
ing and may conceivably follow a course similar to that of the Australian tan¬ 
neries which have been large exporters. Her policy is by means of protective 
tariffs to develop the tanning industry and also the industries manufacturing 
leather goods, and in view of the fact that she is abundantly provided with the 
raw materials it is likely that the industry will thrive in future. 


HIDES 


The total number of cattle in the Union at the last pre-War census (1911) 
and the latest post-War one (30th April, 1921) was :— 

1911 . 5,800,000 

1921 . 8,560,000 


Details of the cattle enumerated in 1921 are shown in Table G i, and the 
increase between 1911 and 1921 was nearly 50 per cent. Figures have been 
published of recent years to show the number of hides produced, but it is clear 
that these figures are deficient. (The number returned for the fiscal year 
1920-21 was less than the number exported.) 

Particulars have been available each year since 1917 of the weight and value 
of the hides used in the tanneries in the Union (see Table G 12), while Tables 
G 2, 3, and 4 give details of the hides exported. As figures of the consumption 
of hides before the War are not available, and the data of the War and post- 
War periods afford little clue to these, it is not possible to make a comparison 
of the pre-War with the post-War position as regards hide consumption. 
Moreover, owing to the fact that the foreign trade figures are for the calendar 
year, while those obtained from the production census are for the year ending 
June 30th, the eombination of these does not lead to results which are strictly 
accurate. Making the nearest comparison possible, however, an<^ taking the 
domestic consumption for the year ending June 30th, 1921, with the exports 


for the year 1921, the figures are :— 

Ib.(ooo) i 

Domestic consumption . . • 9,700 418,000 

Exports, wet-salted . . . 9,230 .214,000 

„ dry and dry-salted . . S)070 148,000 

Total . 780,000 

181 
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The total number of hides represented by the exports was 388,000. The 
number represented in the domestic consumption (calfskins are included in 
the figures) was probably in the neighbourhood of 400,000 or more. The total 
supply in the period of depression referred to accordingly was probably about 
800,000. The total export in 1922, however (see Table G 4), was 614,000, 
which would indicate a' supply probably over 1,000,000. This figure is sup¬ 
ported hy the fact that the numbers exported (see Table G 4) in 1912 and 1913 

S when the number tanned was certainly less than in 1921-22) were 820,000 and 
180,000 respectively. We are probably not far from the truth accordingly in 
taking the number of hides in 1913 and,1921-22 as about 1,000,000, of value 
about £1,000,000 in 1913 and of value £900,000 in 1921-22. This number of 
hides seems small in comparison with the number of cattle, but if the export and 
production figures are correct it cannot be very far from the truth. The cattle 
in South Africa, however, suffer from an extremely heavy natural mortality; 
particulars are collected of the number dying from various diseases, and for 
the year eading 30th April, 1921, the total was 440,000, classified as follows :— 


Anthrax 


9.924 

East Coast fever . 


7 . 4 W 

Lamziekte . 


44.607 

Other diseases 


159.739 

Drought 


77.577 

In Union native locations and reserves 

140,927 


Even these figures are likely to underestimate the true mortality, which may 
accordingly probably be as high as 500,000 cattle per annum. 

In the Foreign Trade Returns for 1913 no distinction was made between 
wet-salted and dry and dry-saltcd hides, but in the figures for the post-War 
years this distinction was made. In 1913, 90 per cent of the hides exported 
from South Africa came to the United Kingdom. Only 60 per cent in 1921 
and 40 per cent in 1922 of the wet hides exported came to this country, Germany 
in the former year and France in the latter each taking 25 per cent. Of the dry 
and dry-salted hides exported in 1921 65 per cent, and in 1922 78 percent, 
came to the United Kingdom, Germany taking most of the remainder. 

By far the best means of. describing the problems associated with the trade 
in South African hides is to quote in extenso from the report by Mr. W. N. 
Hutchings written in 1922. Mr. Hutchings, a tanner of Warrington, was 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of that town in the year in which 
it received, one of the Research Fellowships instituted by the Managerncnt 
Committee of the British Empire Exhibition for the purpose of enquiring into 
various aspects of inter-imperial trade. In view of the importance of South 
Africa as a supplier of the raw materials required in the tanning industry, Mr. 
Hutchings selected that country as a field for his enquiries, and the following 
extracts from his'rcport describe the problems particularly associated with the 
hide trade there :— 

“ In heavy hides the loss from bad flay and wasteful branding is estimated 
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at considerably over 10s. per hide. The loss on lighter hides is less easy to 
estimate, but it is probably an underestimate to put the loss of one hide with 
another at 6s. 8d. per hide, or, say, ,£400,000 on 1,200,000 hides. This loss is 
almost wholly preventable. To the tanning trade it means that in place of 
ij millions of good quality hides, there is that quantity of hides more or less 
damaged. They cost as much for freight, and as much m every item of tanning 
as sound hides, and produce a leather whitjh is. not wanted, and, further, which 
cannot be sold without loss at a price proportionate to its demerits, because of 
the cost to produce it. 

“ The bulk of the hides exported from South Africa are dry and dry-salted, 
chiefly the latter. The wet-salted hides arc almost entirely from a few large 
towns—Cape Town, Durban, Maritzburg, Johannesburg, and the towns in the 
neighbourhood of Pretoria. 

“ Johannesburg and neighbourhood supply by far the most important part. 
It is in the wet-salted that the loss is easiest to appraise, and thc-cure is the 
most possible to apply. If compared with hides from the River Pljite, South 
America, the South African hides are somewhat less stout than the Saladero 
hides; a proportion have a yoke mark on the neck, and a proportion will have 
thorn scratched grain and whip marks. On the other hand, they are free from 
tick, and arc in general better trimmed, which characteristics fairly balance one 
another. 'Phe great difference is the bad flay of the South Africans. The 
difference in price is rarely less than 2d., on any values ruling for some years 
past, or los. on a 60-lb. hide. There is no reason for anything like such a 
difference, except careless handling. 

“ In Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, etc., all cattle must be killed at 
the municipal abattoirs, but they are killed by men employed by the butchers, 
so that the municipality does not control the flaying. The hides from different 
butehers vary greatly in flay. Some of the big firms have improved the standard, 
and in the case of one or two marks, get a better than average price on the 
market—about Jd. per lb., but this is only a beginning. The average price 
can yet be greatly raised by a higher standard. The great defect seems to be 
mixing hastily and defectively flayed hides with better stuff. The Government 
of the Union, which is most eager to improve the standard of all South African 
products, has, within the last few weeks, passed an Act to enable it to inspect 
and grade hides at the abattoirs, and it is proposed to establish a high standard 
of flay. This shotdd have far-reaching consequences for good if efficiently 
administered. It is to be hoped that no classification will be such as to pre¬ 
judice the Overseas trade. In South Africa, which is a country in process of 
development, the Government exercises more direct control in the*conditions 
of industry than at home. 

“ I took with me photographs of leather made from South African hides 
and taken, in our pwn yard, to illustrate the damage caused by bad flaying and 
by branding. One showed a bend made from an abattoir-flayed hide, on which 
were pencilled the patterns of forty-six through soles, as a ma’nufacturer would 
cut the leather up. Of the forty-six only six were undamaged by cuts, and most 
were very badly damaged. Another photo showed the same bend alongside 
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one which was perfectly flayed. This was reproduced by the Department of 
Agriculture in their Journal of Agriculture for June, in which also was pub¬ 
lished a very interesting article on" the subject, and another on brands. The 
damage from this source (brands) was illustrated by a third photo, this one 
showing also the traces of many whip marks on the grain of the hide. I found 
these photos invaluable, and they aroused much interest from Government 
officials to slaughtermen. I have left copies in a good many quarters where it 
seemed they might be useful, and continue to do good work. 

DRY AND DRY-SALTED HIDES 

“ Dry and dry-salted hides, as already stated, constitute the bulk of the 
exported hides. They comprise all the hides excepting those killed in the 
largest towns, and vary greatly in value in accordance with the care taken in 
flaying and in curing. They are collected from all over the Union and from 
South-We.st Territory and Rhodesia, and shipped principally from Port Eliza¬ 
beth and East London, Durban also supplying a quota. In immense areas the 
hides will be collected in ones and twos by the local storekeeper. They are 
taken off by men who do not get enough practice to learn how to do it well, and 
who do not sec any reason for special care, as they get as much for one hide as 
another, good, bad, or indifferent. This seems to apply to the native and 
other districts alike, some of the native districts sending quite good stuff. The 
manner of flaying is different on these country hides from that of the city 
abattoirs—they are taken off often with an unsuitable knife, probably the knife 
the man always carries, and arc, in bad cases, cut all over with short deep cuts, 
3 to 5 inches long. Sometimes the number of cuts is so great that one would 
hardly credit it without seeing. The local storekeeper will, in turn, sell them 
to dealers, or send them to be auctioned in Port Elizabeth, or collect them for 
the big merchant house by whom he is probably financed. There does not 
seem to be any attempt to impress on him, any more than on the farmer, the 
value of good stuff, and until this is very clear to him he cannot be expected to 
trouble much, for he is far too busy and the hide is not very important to him. 
The impetus must come from the buyers, merchants, or dealers instructing 
their agents, and paying for good quality. Then, helped by Government and 
other propaganda, the idea may spread, even in the deep country. The smaller 
towns are more readily influenced, but generally there does not seem much 
reason to look for any widespread early improvement. 

“ The standard of sorting hides at the coast for flay is quite bad and tends 
to perpetuate the fault. Any hide without a hole cut right through it in the 
body of the hide is classed as No. i as to flay, though it might be cut half-way 
through the hide in a hundred places. If this standard could be altered at the 
Port Elizabeth auctions the result would probably be far-reaching, as it would 
bring into action the incentive of higher pay for good flaying. In fact it is 
probable that this is a necessary initial step. 

“ Hides are sprinkled with arsenic solution, somewhat crudely, when they 
come to the big warehouses, and the standard of selection on the grain is quite 
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a satisfactory one. An improvement in detail would be the use of a sprayer 
such as is u^d for whitewashing or for fruit trees, as ensuring even application 
of the solution. 


ANTHRAX 

“ This disease is widely spread, and in some parts of the coun^ is very 
serious. In the four provinces. Cape, Natal, Orange Free State and Transvaal, 
in June 1920-21,1,381 outbreaks were recorded resulting in 5,752 deaths. The 
Orange Free State and Transvaal arc the worst. In the native Transkei terri¬ 
tories 493 outbreaks were reported. ‘ A vaccine has been found to give im¬ 
munity from this, and in the four provinces named 280,794 innoculations were 
made in this year, and in the Transkeian territories 212,730 in the same time, 
the natives in this district being very ready to take advantage ol the innocula- 
tion. Since the first innoculations an improved vaccine has been found. The 
Government has been most successful in eradicating tick, and minimising East 
Coast fever, and will, no doubt, have equal success in time with anthrax. It 
has to fight much inertia, dislike of notification and of precautions, amongst 
a section of the community. The immunity is for a year. 


TRIM 

“ Most of the hides are trimmed at the abattoirs with short shanks and 
trimmed cheeks. Some, however, arc sold with all on the shanks and on the 
heads. Some butchers again will sell the hide with either trim at relative prices. 
I am told that there is a difference of 10 lb. per hide between the two trims, 
and, further, there is a difference in the classing of hides as heavy or light, a 
light hide getting often classed as heavy if untrimmed. Buyers will be well- 
advised to insist and to pay adequately for the close trim. 


BRANDING 

“ The practice of branding on the rump is another source of preventable 
loss. In the Transvaal it is obligatory to brand first on the near rump, pd 
subsequently below this so long as there is space ; -then the same on the off side, 
then on near shoulder, off shoulder, near ribs, off ribs. The poor beast who 
endured the fulfilment of all this law must have had a poor time, and he was 
probably only theoretic. In other parts of the Union no special place is 
stipulated. In South Rhodesia the brand must be on the rump. This is only 
necessary where the cattle are running over big areas and are handled on horse¬ 
back, a condition not applying in the great bulk of the country. It has been 
pointed qut by tjie United Tanners Federation to the South African Trade 
Commissioner that the placing a brand on the “ bend ” was, at tbe time, 
depreciating the value by about 6s. per hide, besides disqualifying it for such 
trades as motor car covers and belting. I have brought this before many 
men, ranch managers, directors, and others. In the bigger ranches it will 
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probably be altered, but in smaller ones there is the thought—we shall set no 
more for the beast at auction, why bother ? The tanners’ suggestion is for the 
brand to be on the cheek, fore shank, hind shank, or (lastly) neck. 

GOREMARKS 

“ Many hides are badly damaged in this way. It occurs chiefly amongst 
beasts which arc sent long distances by rail, both in putting them on and off 
the trains, when they get frightened and wild, and during the journey. The 
remedy is to dehorn the calves, and this is being largely done on some ranches, 
not primarily for the sake of the hides, but because the damage to the condition 
of the beast is serious. This again is a question of ranch conditions. In districts 
where cattle are not kraaled, and where wild beasts are numerous, it cannot be 
done, but these are in a minority. 

“ A very great enemy to improvement in both brands and gores is the 
pretty widespread feeling that however much trouble is taken to better the hide 
the farmer gets no more for his cattle. The system of marketing seems to be 
to blame for this. At present it is the man who buys the hides from the butcher 
who can do good by paying more for well-flayed and sensibly branded hides. 
If, however, big ranches would establish a reputation for hides clear of butt 
and body brands and gore marks, they would command some shillings a beast 
more for the cattle. 

“ The possible future supply of hides from South Africa is very great. 
The sources have been broadened by the opening up of the South-West terri¬ 
tory (German South-West Africa), and by the development of ranching there 
and in Swaziland and Rhodesia. 

“ The great problem in South Africa is want of water. This is being met 
in some parts by irrigation dams, and in others by pumping. There is water 
in most parts under the ground, and as this can be utilized, the land will carry 
greatly increased quantities of cattle and of crops. The enormous farms 
will be subdivided, and a very much larger population will be able to 
live on it. 

“ At present the controlling factor in the hide supply seems to be the estab¬ 
lishing of an overseas market for beef. The South African beef has not hitherto 
taken the English market in competition with Argentine beef, but a good 
continental trade is done, and the progressive ranches are constantly improving 
their grade of cattle. The Government statistics of beef exports, beginning in 
iqog with 29,589 lb., showed in 1920 13,609,039, and this was considerably less 
than the previous year. The farming industry has been going through a bad 
time, and cattle have only been saleable at slaughter prices, a fact which may 
be expected to tell on the supply. 

“ A very big attempt is being made to organise co-operative selling for the 
cattle breeders, under the name of the Meat Producers’ Association. The 
management are very keen on the improvement of the cattle and of the hides, 
both as to flay and brands.” 
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SHEEPSKINS 

Practically all the sheepskins produced are exported in the wooll'cd state. 
The numbers used in the local tan-yards between 1916 and 1921 varied from 
58,000 to 130,000 per annum, but the number exported was 7,400,000 in 1913, 
4 ' 75 °>°°° 19^^! ®ttd 7,700,000 in 1922. The facts of the supply can be 

summarised as follows :— 

, • No. of skins. Value 

* 9*3 .7,500,000 900,000 

*92* ...... 4,900,000 720,000 

*922 • . . . • . . 7,800,000 1,250,000 

Details of the exports—by weight and value—are given in Table G 5. 
Before the War 96 per cent of the exports from South Africa came to the 
United Kingdom. Since the War, however, a considerable direct trade with 
France, and to a smaller extent the United States, has developed, the former 
country taking between 30 and 40 per cent. These skins were in considerable 
demand in this country during the War. Being mainly of the merino type they 
cannot be used for many of the purposes for which finer skins are required, for 
example, roller leather, but for leather for jerkins and a variety of forms of 
clothing they provided certain essential supplies for the Array. ■ 

The number of sheep in the Union in 1913 and in 1921 were 30,660,000 
and 31,739,000 respectively. Details of the different varieties in 1921 arc shown 
in Table G i. As in the case of cattle in South Africa, there is a very heavy 
mortality from disease among sheep, the total number of deaths reported 
occurring in the twelve months ending 30th April, 1921, being 2,164,000 sheep 
and 1,434,000 lambs, a total of 3,600,000 animals. 

GOATSKINS 

Practically all the goatskins available also are exported. The number used 
in the local tanneries in 1921-22 was about 40,000 skins, but the exports in 1913, 
1921 and 1922 were 3,160,000, 1,280,000 and 2,160,000 respectively. The 
facts of the supplies can be summarised as follows ;—; 

No. of skins. Value 

1913 ...... 4,000,000 330,000 

1921 ...... 1^00,000 140,000 

1922 .■ 2,200,000 220,000 

Details of the exports—by weight and value—are given in Table G 6. In 
* 9*3 99 cw** of *he e.xports were shipped to the United Kingdom, but 
only 46 per cent were retained here. In 1921 and 1922 substantial direct ship¬ 
ments were made to the United States, Germany and France, but about 70 per 
cent were shipped to the United Kingdom. The number of goats in the Union 
in 1913 was 11,760,000, but in 1921 there were only 7,840,000 returned, indi¬ 
cating a decrease of no less than 34 per cent, and this is fully reflected in the 
decline in the exports of skins. The mortality from disease of goats and kids 
is also heavy, the numbers of deaths from disease in the twelve months ending 
30th April, 1921, being 480,000 goats and 270,000 kids. 
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WATTLE BARK 

The most interesting feature of South Africa in connection with the leather 
trade is associated with the development of the wattle bark industry. The 
use of wattle bark for tanning in Australia is almost as old as the tanning in¬ 
dustry in that country, and the black wattle tree from which the bark is obtained 
is indigenous to that country. The tree, owing to its rapid growth, was intro¬ 
duced into South Africa for ornaniental purposes and for wind screens, the 
timber being available for fencing, fuel and pit props. The bark from the 
African tree was first used for tanning in 1884, but the first serious growing as 
a commercial venture was in the New Hanover district, on the farm of Mr. F. T. 
Angus, about 1887. The first planting was only on a limited scale, but was 
added to year by year as evidence became available as to the advantages of the 
bark of the wattle as a tanning agent. The industry has progressed steadily 
ever since, and to-day there are some 200,000 acres under cultivation, of vary¬ 
ing ages of one to twelve years’ growth. Unfortunately, a proportion of such 
acreage has been planted on unsuitable ground, and the yield will be below the 
normal, which is from 3I to 4I tons per acre of dry bark. A certain portion of 
the area, owing to lack of the attention which is essential in the earlier life of 
the trees, is more or, less worthless. 

The growth of the industry can best be illustrated by the following figures 
of exports of bark and bark extract. (In recent years about 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
have been used in local tan-yards.) 


Exports of Wattle Bark and Wattle Extract from South Africa, 
WITH Corresponding Quantities of Bark involved 
(taking 2 | tons bark to I ton extract) 

Total 

Bark E.xtract Quantity of Average 

' Exported. Exported. Bark Involved. over 

Year. Tons. Tons. Tons. Periods. 


1899 . 

1900 . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1903 . 

1904 . 

1905 . 

1906 . 

1907 •. 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 . 

1911 . 

1912 . 

1913 ■ 

1914 . 


11.100 
8,900 

13.800 

15.500 

12.100 

15.800 

17.500 

15,000 

24.400 
24,900 

35.800 

41.400 
49.700 

52.800 
65,000 
58,200 


11.100, 
8,9001 

13,8001 

15.500' 

12 .100, 
15,800) 
17.5001 
15,000/ 
24.400, 
24,900 ( 

35.800 

41,400'. 

49.700, 

52.800 I 
65.000 ( 

58,200' 


12,300 

15.100 

31.600 

56,400 
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Exports of WAntE Brns.—continued. 


Year. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


Bark 

Extract 

Exported. 

Exported. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

39.900 

— 

50,800 

400 

41,700 

Ij200 

48,200 

3.700 

56,600 

6,100 

69,600 

. 8,500 

71.400 

4.900 

121,000 

10,900 

104,200 

15.600 


Total 

Quantity of Average 

Bark Involved. over 

Tons. Periods. 

39..900 

51.800 
44,700 

57.500 

71.800 
90,400 
83,600 

148,300 
143,200 


48,500 


98,500 


Comparing the post-War position with tlic immediately pre-War situation, 
the amount of bark involved in the exports (bark and extract together) increased 
from 58,400 per annum to 98,500 tons per annum, an increase of about 42,000 
tons per year. 

Tables G 8 and 9 show the figures of exports of bark and extract 
respectively for the years 1913 and 1922. The tables indicate that the 
bulk of the shiprnents were made to the United Kingdom and Germany, with 
substantial quantities also to Australia, Japan, United States, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. These tables, however, do not adequately represent the impor¬ 
tance of the various countries as consumers of wattle bark or extract. In 1913, 
for example, a large proportion of the amount shipped to the United Kingdom 
was re-exported, while much of that shipped to Belgium (Antwerp) and Holland 
(Rotterdam) went to Germany’s tan-yards. The actual consumption of bark and 
extract in the United Kingdom is estimated to have developed as follows :— 


Quantities of Wattle Bahk and Wattle Extract 'from South Aituca 


Year. 

I9ZI 

1912 

191.3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 


RETAINED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Hark. 

Ton.9. 


8,400 

8,700 

10.700 
12,300 

22.400 

17.400 

16.700 


35,000 

16,300 

28,000 

12,000 

25,000 

30,000 


Extract. 

Toii.s. 


400 

1,200 

.3.700 

6.100 

8,500 

3.200 

5,800 

10,000 


Total 

Quantity of 
Bark InvnlvcJ. 
•Jons. 

8,400 

8,700 

10.700 
12,300 

22.400 

18.400 

19.700 
44,200 

31^500 

, 49,200 
20,000 
39.500 

55.000 
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The consumption in other countries is estimated as follows :— 

Approximate Quantities of Wattle Bark Consumed (as Bark or 
Extract) by certain Countries 

Germany 

o ani neigh* 


Year. 

bouring 

countries. 

United 
. States. 

Japan. 

Australia. 

India. 

1910 

. 28,100 

—- 

-- 

300 


I9II 

34,200 


— 

1.400 

— 

1912 

• 

— 


4,200 


1913 • 

36,800 

100 


4,000 


1914 . 

. 40,300 

100 


3.200 

— 

191.') • 

. 

1,400 

— 

7.500 

700 

1916 

. 

11,400 

800 

5.200 

1,500 

1917 . 

— 

2,800 

1,700 

8,100 

4,500 

1918 ■ . 

— 

2,200 

5,100 

3.800 

1,100 

1919 . 

3,000 

18,100 

5.300 

6,200 

2,900 

1920 

7,000 

18,200 

5,000 

2,800 

1,300 

1921 

. 40,000 

7.500 

11,000 

2,800 

1,200 

1922 

. ' 82,000 

8,900 

7.400 

3.500 

0 

0 


The most suitable ground for the cultivation of wattles is in what is called the 
Midlands belt of Natal, which extends from the Umvoti country on the borders 
of Zululand, through Greytown, Sevcnoaks, New Hanover, Ashenden, Maritz- 
burg, and some 20 or 30 miles north of the latter—a total distance of 75-100 
miles, and anything from 15-20 miles in breadth, or even more. The most 
suitable of this area is without doubt the Umvoti country, which includes 
Sevenoaks and Maritzburg, and includes also the area within a radius of ten or 
twelve miles of the town of Maritzburg, most of which area gets the advantage as 
far as growth is concerned of the mists, but has the disadvantage of making it 
somewhat difficult to cure the bark without damage during the summer 
months. 

There is also very suitable ground in Zululand, but the distances of such 
ground from railway communication add considerably to the price delivered 
at the port of shipment, which, is Durban. 

There is a fair quantity of wattle ground in the Richmond, Ixipo, Harding 
and Port .Shepstone districts, but the ground in such districts is not altogether 
suitable, although fair results have been obtained. Also, there is a certain 
amount of Wattles grown in the northern districts of Natal and in the Transvaal, 
but the plantations in such districts have not been very successful. 

A very considerable further acreage could be put under cultivation if suffi¬ 
cient encouragement were forthcoming to the grower. 

The growing of wattle trees is somewhat precarious in that a consider¬ 
able period must elapse before the bark is matured. In some districts where 
the growth is unusually rapid, this may be between seven and eight years, but 
in most cases it has been found economically desirable not to start felling and 
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stripping operations under ten to twelve years. In the meantime, and especially 
in the earlier stages of the growth, a considerable amount of labour i& involved 
in keeping the plantations clean, which rteans a very considerable outlay and 
tying up of capital, and there is no certainty that at the end of the period the 
price of bark will be such as to give an adequate return. In addition to this,' 
there is the ever-increasing danger of disease, such as bag-worm, frog hopper, 
and caterpillar, which have the most seripus effect on the growth of the trees. 
There is also the constant danger of fires in the plantations, which is very real 
during the dry winter months. 

The usual procedure of planting is to put in a certain acreage one year, 
following with a similar acreage the next year, and so on, until a rotation extend¬ 
ing from one to ten years is established. When the oldest plantation is cut down, 
the bark having been stripped and all the timber of value having been removed, 
the branches are laid out in straight lines on the area so felled and allowed to 
lie until thoroughly dry, and then burnt. The seed which has fallen during 
the growth of the trees is thus germinated and a new growth begins, which 
after a few months is thinned out, and thinned again until the basis of a new 
plantation is established, and thus rotation begins over again. The term used 
for this procedure is “ re-establishing.” 

Particulars of the area of land planted with wattle in the different provinces 
are given in Tabic G 10. This tabic shows a total area of about 200,000 
acres, which, if all the trees were suitable for stripping, would indicate a supply 
of about 800,000 tons of bark. The figures, however, do not distinguish 
between plantations which have been properly thinned and cultivated and 
those which have not been properly attended to, and in the opinion of those 
well qualified to express an opinion the effective area available is very much 
below the figures stated, and it is probable, accordingly, that the actual 
“ visible supply ” of bark is much below the figure here stated. 

A number of factories for the making of extract from wattle bark have 
been established in South Africa. Two arc just outside Durban and two 
others in Maritzburg. There is also one at Mersey, one in the Sevenoaks 
district, and one in the New Hanover district, all'being in the heart of the 
wattle-growing area. When obtainable, these factories use the bark green, 
but this is only possible during certain months of the year, as for some two 
or three months in the winter it is impossible to strip the bark from the trees, 
and the factories therefore have to provide themselves with the necessary 
dry bark to continue their operations. 

Mr. Hutchings, in the report previously mentioned, referred to the manu¬ 
facture of wattle extract as follows :—■ 

” The manufacture of wattle bark into solid extract received a great 
impetus during the War, owing to the scarcity of freight room. The 
extract contains about 65 per cent of tan, 15 to 16 per gent of water, and 
takes barely half the cubic space per unit of tan that pressed bark does. 
I was shown over three extract factories : the efficiency of the control, 
both chemical and mechanical, is very noteworthy. No chemicals or 
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other bleaching process is employed in these, and the teds in colour 
tests run in some cases as low as 3-8. This, with a tanning strength 
of hyper cent, is not high. 

“ There is no doubt that there is less waste in extracting in this way 
than by any old-fashioned method in use in tanneries. To what extent 
this may be balanced by any economy in extracting to the exact strength 
required for use is for the individual tanner to decide. The factories 
prefer to extract the newly shipped or “ green ” bark. It is much nicer 
to handle, gives no dust, and is cheaper than dried bark. A question 
for trade chemists is whether there us any, and, if so, what, difference 
between extract made from dry or green bark in tanning effect. I found 
a rather unexpected lack of confidence in the future of the industry in 
some quarters ; prices, it is said, have fluctuated very greatly and very 
rapidly, and men want to be sure of the future demand. Speaking from 
my own limited knowledge, I expressed myself as confident of a continued 
and increased permanent demand, so long as it can be supplied at reason¬ 
able prices. As to the fluctuations, wattle would not seem to have suffered 
more than most other commodities in the troublous times, and less than 
some. A dpubt was also expressed as to the competition of synthetic 
tans. Again, subject to the same qualification, it seems that synthetic 
tans have to go some way, both in improving quality and reducing prices, 
before they will be serious rivals to wattle bark.” 

A good deal of useful information on the wattle industry in its many 
aspects will be found in a Bulletin by Mr. Williams reprinted from the 
South African Journal of Industries in igi8, and special reference may be 
made to this among the other papers detailed in the bibliography to this 
Section. 

The general statistical position of South Africa in connection with hides 
and skins and tanning materials may be summarised as follow'S 

Hides and Skiiia. Tanning Materials. Total. 

1921 1922 1921 it)iz 1921 1922 

^(000) itfioo) £(000) 


Production 

. 1,660 

2,260 

600 

1,040 

2,260 

3.300 

Imports . 

small 

small 

50 

30 

50 

30 

Exports 

1,220 

1.950 

570 

1,000 

1,790 

2,950 

Consumption 

440 

310 

80 

70 

520 

380 


LEATHER PRODUCTION 

The statistics which have been obtained since 1916 enable the development 
of the leather industry to be indicated in considerable detail, and in this respect 
South Africa is ajiead of any of the Dominions and of the Mother Country. 
Table G li gives many general particulars of tanneries. The number working 
increased from 19 in 1915-16 to 31 in 1920-21, which number was reduced 
to 27 in 1921-22. Most of these tanneries are situated in Cape Colony, and 
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six employ more than 100 workpeople. The total number of employees in 
1921-22 was 1,335, receiving ^128,000 in wages, while the value of the fixed 
capital was nearly £‘^00,000. In 1915-16 and in 1916-17, when the value 
of the fixed capital was returned as ;Ci2o,ooo and ,£134,000 respectively, the 
total capital invested was returned at ,£365,000 and £458,000. Prices m tho 
earlier of the periods mentioned had not risen much above pre-War,’and it 
would appear from these figures that one-third, or rather less, of the capital 
employed in a South African tan-yard is locked up in fixed assets. 

The total value of the materials used in 1915-16 and in 1921-22 were 
£340,000 and £430,000 respectively, the value of the corresponding product 
being £480,000 and £687,000. At the earlier date the proportion of materials 
used to output was 70 per cent, but for the later date it was 65 per cent. These 
proportions are below those holding in the other countries for which 
information was available. 

The statistics collected since 1916 of the materials used in South African 
tanneries (see Table G 12) enable a very comprehensive view of the industry 
to be obtained. Approximately 90 per cent of the materials used arc of local 
origin, though this proportion shows a tendency to diminish, being 92 per 
cent in 1916-17 and falling steadily to 85 per cent in 1921-22. The total 
value of the materials used in 1921-22 was £430,000, made up as follows :— 


Hides and calfskins 

. 294,000 

Sheepskins .... 

10,000 

Goatskins .... 

6,000 

Other skins 

4,000 

Vegetable tanning materials . 

57,000 

Mineral „ „ 

14,000 

Materials for liming 

6,000 

Oils and fats 

. ' 18,000 

Dyeing materials . 

6,000 

Other ,, . . . 

15,000 


Hides and skins account for 73 per cent of the total, tanning materials for 
17 per cent, oils and fats for 4 per cent, and the remaining materials for 
6 per cent. 

Particulars of output of leather are available in equal detail, and arc shown 
in Table G 13. 

The total output value in 1921-22 was £687,000. The proportion of 
chrome leather is quite substantial. The proportion for 1921-22 is not known, 
but in the previous year it was over 18 per cent, and of this 45 per cent was 
chrome-tanned sole leather, the output of this being about 200 tons. This 
last figufe was about 10 per cent of the total output of sole leather, which 
in 1921-22 was about 2,000 tons. By value, however, the proportion of 
chrome-tanned sole leather was nearly 15 per cent of the'total of £410,000 
for sole leather. The weight of dressing leather produced was about 280 tons, 
of value £72,000. 
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Table G 13 shows that the production of chrome-tanned upper leather 
has made'considerable headway in comparison with vegetable-tanned upper 
leather. By weight, since 1916-17, the former has m6re than doubled, out 
the latter has fallen by nearly 40 per cent; in terms of value the change is 
•even more marked. 

Details of leather imports into South Africa are rather meagre, being 
classified only into («) enamelled leather (of value in 1922, jfio,ooo—see 
Table C 14); (b) pigskin leather (of value in 1922, £1,400), practically all from 
the United Kingdom ; and (c) other kinds of leather (of value in 1922, £159,000 
—see Table G 16). The last-named class is the only one which need be 
referred to; £103,000 of the £159,000 came from the United Kingdom, 
and £39,000 from Australia, these two countries between them providing 
nearly 90 per cent of the imports. 

In 1913 Australia’s share in the imports into South Africa was nearly 
equal to that of the United Kingdom, but the former country has in the 
interval fallen away to a much greater extent than has the latter. 

The export of leather from South Africa is, in proportion to the imports 
and production, inappreciable, the value in 1922 being less than £4,000. 

Making an estimate for the production in 1913 (from the data given for 
the years from 1915 onwards in Table G 13), the general leather position 
may be summarised in approximate terms as follows 



1913 

£(000) 

1921 

£[000) 
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;{(000) 

Production 

• 450 

760 

690 

Imports 

200 

no 
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Consumption . 

■ 650 

cc 

0 
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REGULATIONS AFFECTING TANNING INDUSTRY 

Tanning and leather-dressing establishments are scheduled under the 
Public Health Act, No. 36 of 1919, as industries to which certain regulations, 
promulgated by the Minister of Public Health in October, 1922, are 
applicable. 

' SPECIFICATION FOR LEATHER 

For some time past the importation of leather into South Africa has been 
regulated by means of a specification defining “ adulterated leather.” In 
the tariff regulations issued in 1918 the following definition was used. 

“ Lqather, other than roan, morocco, patent, enamelled and fancy 
leather, and valve hides, shall be deemed to be adulterated, weighted, or 
loaded if it contains 

(i) when vegetable tanned— 

(a) qver a per cent mineral ash. 

(b) over i per cent glucose. 

(c) any barium or lead salt. 

{d) any magnesium sulphate. 
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(2) when mineral or combination tanned— 

i a) over ij per cent mineral ash other than tanning agent. 
b) any glucose. 
c) any barium or lead salt. 

(a) any magnesium sulphate.” 

“ Adulterated.” leather is subjected to a special import duty, viz. 6d. per lb., 
or 25 per cent ad valorem, whichever rate returns the higher duty. 

Tanners in the United Kingdom who export leather to South Africa 
considered that such a definition was an impossible one, as leather from a 
pure mimosa bark tannage could not satisfy the definition laid down regarding 
magnesium sulphate, on account of the fact that the tannin agent itself 
contains magnesium. The United Tanners’ Federation put forward accord¬ 
ingly the following proposals ;— 

(n) In place of the figure of i per cent for glucose, 2^ per cent. 

(b) In place of the entire prohibition of magnesium sulphate, cither ij per 
cent of magnesium sulphate or alternatively three-tenths of i per 
cent of magnesium oxide. 

Such alterations, it was pointed out, would permit of the importation into 
South Africa of leather made from wattle bark, the use of which would naturally 
be seriously restricted if leather tanned almost entirely from it could be 
deemed to be “ adulterated.” 

This subject was under consideration by the appropriate authorities when 
Mr. Hutchings (whose report is referred to above) w'as in South Africa in 
1922, and he discussed the matter with the authorities. In a memorandum 
he submitted he referred to the possible effect of the adoption of the definition 
in the following terms ;— 

“ Leathers vary greatly in analysis, and the c’ffcct is td penalise good 
leathers which would pass the English standard, but may just pass or 
just fail to pass that of the Union. I have a case of ten bales of one tannage 
of consecutive numbers 15 to 24. Of these numbers 16, 17, 20, and 24 
were classed by the South African Customs as pure, and Nos. 15, ?8, 19, 
21, 22, and 23 were passed as adulterated., 

‘‘ The effect is to put a premium on’heavy adulteration. If this leather 
costs 24d. per lb. to produce the tanner must get 24s. to see his own 
again for a i2-lb. bend, but if he adds i lb. of loading at, say 6d., he 
produces a 13-lb. bend for 24s. 6d., or at a cost of 22'6id. pw lb. 

“ If he adds ij lb. at a cost of, say, 9d., he produces a 13I lb. bend for 
24s. 9d., or at a cost of 22d. per lb. It is therefore an inducement if there 
is any doubt about passing the standard to load heavily enough to pay 
for the extra duty. I am told that considerable discretion is used before 
condemning a leather. In this case, unless the analysing authority ia 
the same in all cases, there would be danger of variation in treatment 
which would be harmful.” 
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Subsequently the Union authorities introduced a Bill into the legislature on 
the subj^'ct and passed “ The Adulterated Leather Act.” This Act, repro¬ 
duced in full in the Appendix, regulates not only the •importation of leather, 
but also the production of leather in the Union. The chemical criterion 
referred to above, so far as vegetable-tanned leather is concerned, has been 
' modified to read as follows :— 

(a) No barium or lead compound. 

(A) Not more than sj per cent of mineral ash or not more than 2 per cent 
of glucose. 

This modification is considered satisfactory, but it is also thought that 
technical difficulties may arise in the working of the Act, e.g. with regard to 
the taking of samples and method of analysis. 

BOOTS AND SHOES 

Boot manufacturing is one of the most prominent of South African 
industries, and one which has been much to the front in discussions in 
leather trade circles in the last few years on account of the policy of the Union 
Government regarding importation of boots and shoes. Statistics are available 
concerning production, etc., on the same comprehensive scale as in the case 
of the leather industry. Table G ly gives many general particulars of boot 
factories. The number working increased from 58 in 1915-16 to 148 in 1921-22. 
Ninety-one of these are in Cape Colony, 35 in the Transvaal, and 20 in Natal. 
There are, however, few large factories ; only 8 of the 48 employing more 
than too workpeople. The total number of employees in 1921-22 was 3,283, 
receiving ^[305,000 in wages, while the \-aIue of the fixed capital was £4^0,000. 
In 1915-16 and in 1916-17, when the value of the fixed capital was returned 
as £112,000 and £i’j^,ooo respectively, the total capital invested was returned 
as £255,000 ind £379,000. Prices in the earlier of the periods mentioned 
had not risen much above pre-War, and it would appear, therefore, from 
these figures that rather less than one-half of the capital employed in boot 
manufacturing in South Africa is locked up in fixed assets. The corresponding 
figure for the tan-yard is less than one-third. 

The total values of the materials used in 1915-16 and in 1921-22 were 
£324,000 and £738,000 respectively, the values of the corresponding products 
being £504,000 and £i ,250,000. At the earlier date the proportion of materials 
used to output was 64 per eent, but for the later date it was 59 per cent, which 
proportions, like the corresponding ones in the case of tanneries, are below 
those holding in other countries for which the information is available. 

The statistics collected since 1916 of the materials used in South African 
boot factories (see Table G 18) enable a very comprehensive view of the 
industry to be obtained. Approximately 66 per cent of the materials used 
are of South African origin, though this proportion shows a marked tendeney 
to diminish, being 78 per cent in 1916-17 and failing continuously to 66 per 
cent five years later. In the case of leather purchased by weight (mainly 
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sole leather) the proportion of imported leather shown in Table G i8 was 
extremely smdl in 1920-21-22, but it is probable that later figures will show 
a substantial increase of imported material. In the case of leather purchased 
by rneasurement (upper leather entirely), imports play a much greater part 
and have increased considerably, though at a rate rather below that at which. 
the home-produced article has developed. 

Particulars of the output of boots and shoes are available in equal detail and 
are shown in Table G 19. The total output in 1921-22 was 1,827,000 pairs, 
this comparing with 1,620,000 pairs in 1916-17, and 2,165,000 pairs in the year 
of maximum output (1919-20). Other articles in addition to footwear were 
manufactured, while a substantial amount of repair work was done. The value 
of the footwear production in comparison with the total value of all work done 
and articles manufactured in the three years mentioned was :— 

Footwear. Total. 

I c 

1916-17 .... 663,000 727,000 

1919-20 .... 1,510,000 1,675,000 

1921-22 .... 1,105,000 1,254,000 

Particulars of imports of boots, shoes and slippcr.s into Riiuth Africa arc given 
in considerable detail in the official returns, and are set out in Tables G 20, 21, 
22, and 23. Practically all the imports come from the United Kingdom, the 
only substantial item from other countries being women’s boots from Switzer¬ 
land. 

The tables referred to can be summarised as follows :— 

Pairs (000) 

1013 jgzt 

1,695 1.04.': 

2,020' •376 

1,300 269 

324 252 

5,339 1,942 

Value ^(000) 

374 654 

658 291 

186 88 

28 39 

Total .... 1,246 1,072 

The post-War figures show a very considerable decrease in comparison with 
those for 1913. Judged by the figures of exports of bobts anti shoes from the 
United IGngdom to South Africa in 1923, however, later figures when available 
will show a substantial increase on those for 1921 and 1922. 


Women’s 
Men’s . 
Children’s 
Slippers 

I’otal 

Women’s 
Men’s . 
Children’s 
Slippers 
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There is a small export trade in boots and shoes (of which details are given 
in Table G 24), the figures for the three years being as follows :— 

Pairs Value 

1913.16,200 4,400 

1921 51,200 37,800 

1922 25,500 18,500 

Making an estimate for the production in 1913 (from the data given for the 
years from 1915 onwards in Table G 19), the general position regarding boots 
and shoes can be summarised in approximate terms as follows :— 



*913 

Pairs {000) 
1921 

1922 

Production . 

1,000 

1,660 

1,830 

Imports 

5.340 

1,120 

1,940 

E.xports 

20 

50 

30 

Consumption 

6,320 

2.730 

3,740 


It will be seen from tlic last figures that the.falling away in imports is by no 
means accounted for by increased production. No doubt there were consider¬ 
able stocks available from the heavy importation in previous years for use in 
1921 and 1922, but under all the circumstances it is difficult to estimate at all 
accurately the actual consumption of boots and shoes. 

The corresponding figures for value are 



1913 

/(ooo) 

ic)ir 

1922 

Production . 

400 

1,080 

I,T 20 

Imports 

1,250 

740 

1,070 

Exports 

— 

40 

20 

Consumption 

1,650 

1,780 

2,170 


Details of the import tariff on boots and shoes arc given in the Appendix on page 
317, but reference may be made here to the vigorous controversies which have 
raged regarding this tariff. During the War the local boot factories produced in 
very considerable quantities for the use of the troops from South Africa, and this, 
together with the difficulty of obtaining imported boots, naturally led to exten¬ 
sion of manufacturing capacity. When the depression came in 1921, not only 
was the import duty on boots raised, but a complete, though temporary, embargo 
was placed upon the importation of certain classes. When, in 1922, the original 
period of the embargo expired, considerable controversy occurred regarding 
future policy. The boot manufacturers on the one hand desired the continua¬ 
tion of the embargo ; importers, on the other hand, represented by the Cape 
Town Chamber of Commerce, sought the removal of the embargo, claiming 
that the surplus boot§ available in the country had been worked off. Ulti¬ 
mately a proclamation was issued which prohibited until June 30th, 1923, the 
importation of boots except under permit by the Commissioner of Customs, 
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and it was notified that, except under special circumstances, permits would not 
be issued for boots similar to those manufactured in the Union. An exhaustive 
list of such boots was published (Notice No. 1468, 5th September, 1922), and 
in this way importation was controlled until June, 1923. The embargo and the 
consequential licensing system were then abolished. It was decreed that the 
import duty of jo per cent ad valorem (with a rebate of 3 per cent ad valorem in 
the case of British goods) should be retained for five years and should then be 
reduced by 2| per cent per annum until 17J per cent is reached, which will be 
the permanent level of the duty. 

HARNESS AND SADDLERY AND LEATHER GOODS 

The production of harness and saddlery is, relatively, more important in 
the Union than in any of the other Empire countries separately dealt with in 
this book. Statistics of production are available for the manufacture of harness 
and saddlery and leather goods. Table G 25 gives many general particulars 
of factories manufacturing harness and saddlery and leather goods. The 
number working increased from 54 in 1915-16 to 92 in 1918-19, and 
diminished to 87 in 1921-22 ;. 39 of these are in Cape Colony and 27 
in the Transvaal. Few of these factories, however, are huge 6nes, only three 
employing more than fifty workpeople. The total number of employees in 
1921-22 w'as only 970 in the 87 establishments, these receiving in all £99,000 
in wages. The value of the fixed capital was £166,000. In 1915-16 and in 
1916-17, when the fixed capital was returned as £61,000 and £76,000 respec¬ 
tively, the total capital invested was returned as £174,000 and £209,000. In 
these years, accordingly, about 36-38 per cent of the total capital employed in 
the manufacture of harness and saddlery and leather goods was locked up in 
fixed assets. 

The total values of the materials used in 1915-161 and in 1921-22 were 
£124,000 and £144,000 respectively, the values of the corresponding products 
being £260,000 and £300,000, in each case the value of the materials being 
about 48 per cent of the value of the products. 

Statistics of materials used in the industry are available since 1917 (sec 
Table G 26). In 1917-18 nearly 60 per cent of the materials used were of local 
production, the figtire for 1921-22 being 64 per.cent. The imported goods, 
however, are mainly the accessories used in manufacture, the proportion of 
imported leather in 1921-22 being only 8 per cent. 

Included in the factories referred to are some manufacturing boots and shoes 
in addition to other leather goods, and in Tabic G 27, which givcs*particulars 
of output, statistics of these are included. The main production, however, is 
harness and saddlery and portmanteaux and bags. The former item appears 
to be dinjinishing, though figures of value only are available, these showing a 
fall from £307,000 in 1919-20 to £152,000 in 1921-22; 22,300 leather bags 
were produced in 1920-21, of average value nearly £3 each, and 26,600 in 
1921-22, of average value nearly £2 each. 

Particulars of imports of harness and saddlery are given in Table G 28. In 
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1913 the value totalled £jo,ooo, practically all from the United Kingdom, but 
in igaz, 15 per cent of the total of £23,000 came from India. Corresponding 
figures of the imports of bags and trunks are shown'in Table G 29 for 1922. 
In that year, 85 per cent of the total of £24,000 came from the United Kingdom. 
A substantial amount of leather belting is imported (sec Table G 30), totalling 
£42,000 in 1922, the United States and the United Kingdom sharing equally 
in the supply. A considerable amount of leather manufactures' not separately 
specified is imported, the total values under this head being £126,000 in 1913 
and £65,000 in 1922, of which £102,000 and £59,000 respectively came from 
the United Kingdom (sec Table G 31).. 

There is a small export of harness and saddlery from the Union (less than 
£2000 in 1913 and £1000 in 1922), but no exports of other leather manufac¬ 
tures (other than boots already referred to) are recorded. 

Making an estimate for 1913, the general position regarding leather manu- 


facturcs other than boots can be summarised approximately as 
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TABLE G1 

Particulars and Number of Cattle at 30TH April, 1921' 


Cattle, under i year 

1,001,268 

Cows and heifers, 2 years and 


„ I year and under 2 years 

904,206 

over .... 

2,263,778 

Bulls, 2 years and over . 

113,099 

Oxen, 2 years anil over . 

1,91/1,332 



Total . 

8,557,089 

Number of Sheep at 30TI1 April, 1921 


Merino sheep 

20,756,130 ■: 

Persian Iambs (non-woolled) . 

222,330 

„ Iambs 

4 . 9 ' 38,433 

Africander sheep . 

2,333.41*3 

Other woollcd sheep 

1,462,752 

,, lambs . 

588,714 

,, „ Iambs 

Woolled sheep (including lambs) 

392.304 

Non-woollcd sheep (including 

147,594 

lambs) .... 

47,126 

Persian „ (non-woolled) . 

780,646 





Total 

31,729,512 

Number ok Mulks 

, Donkeys and Goats at 30TI1 April, 1921 


Mules. 

Donkeys (including foals) 

116,789 I 
722,23.8 ! 

Goats of various types , 

7,836,606 



Total . 

^.675,723 


TAliI,E G 2 

Exports of Wet Ox- and Cow-Hides 

Total Exports: Included in G 4 for 1913, 8,021,900 lb. in 1922. 

To Empire Countries: Included in G 4 for 1913, 3,300,880 lb. {£8o,^2j) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): Included in G 4 for 1913, 3,298,700 lb, (^80,474) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : Included in G 4 for 1913,4,721,020 lb. (£112,595) in 1922. 
(Belgium): Included in G 4 for 1913, 968,430 lb. {/]2i,646) in i92i. 

{France) : Included in G 4 for 1913, 2,344,642 lb. {/,’58,826) in 1922. 

(Germany): Included in G 4 for 1913, 492,834 lb. (£11,454) in 1922. 

(United States) : Included in G 4 for 1913, 648,630 lb. {£14,796) in 1922. 


TABLE G 3 . ■ 

Exports of Dry Ox- and Cow-Hides 

Total Exports : Included in G 4 for 1913, 10,013,328 lb. (£283,269) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries : Included in G 4 for 1913,7,811,539 lb. (£215,697) in 1922. 
(UnitedKingdom): Included in G 4 for 1913, 7,811,539 lb. (£215,697) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries: Included in G 4 for 1913, 2,201,789 lb. (£67,572) in 1922. 
(Belgium) Included in G 4 for 1913, 456,551 lb. (£11,950) in 1922. 

(Germany) : Included in G 4 for 1913, 1,627,235 lb. (£5t,i89) jn 1922. 

* These particulars are as set out m the Report on tlic Census of Agriculture. The numbers 
ill the classes specified do not add up to the total stated. 
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TABLE G 4 

Exports of Ox- and Cow-Hides (Total) 

Total Exports: 21,279,840 lb. ((£794,93?) in 1913.18,033,000 lb. (£476.391) 

To Empire Countries: 19,870,393 lb. (£ 743 . 417 ) “ 1913. n.m.ooo lb. 
(£296,224)101922. \ 

{United Kingdom): 19,831,843 lb. (£741,162) in 1913, 11,019,000 lb. (£296,171) 
in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 1,409,4471b. (£51,52°) in 1913,6,922,000 lb. (£180,167) 
in 1922. 

(Belgium): 271,504 lb. (£9,037) in 1913, 1,424,000 lb. (£33,596) in 1922. 

(France): 1,819 lb. (£97) in 1913, 2,351,000 lb. (£59,076) m 1922. 

(Germany) : 562,476 lb. (£15.111) in 19 > 3 . 2,119,000 lb. (£62,643) 1922. 

(United States): 460,681 lb. (£22,674) in 1913, 681,000 lb. (£16,042) m 1922. 

The number of hides and skins for 1913 are as follows 

Hides, ox- and cow-, 883,503 ; goatskins, 3,159,736 i sealskins, 9,901 ; sheep¬ 
skins, 7,369,891. 

The number of hides and skins for 1922 are as follows : 

Hides, ox- and cow-, 613,936 ; goatskins, 2,155,216 ; sealskins, 12,766 ; sheep¬ 
skins, 7,719,091. 


TABLE G 5 


Exports of Sheepskins 


Total Exports : 32,196,400 lb. (£889,611) in 1913, 38,989,200 lb. (£1,237,828) 

in 1922. . lu 

To Empire Countries : 30,902,373 lb. (£842,775) m 1913, 23,440,994 lb. 

(£808,018) in 1922. ■ ■ ,1-0 r \ 

(United Kingdom) : 30,892,035 lb. (£842,501) m 1913, 23,385,259 lb. (£806,190) 

(Canada):^ 10,338 lb. (£274) in 1913, 55,735 lb. (£1,828) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : 1,294,027 lb. (£46,836) in 1913,15,548,206lb. (£429,810) 


in 1922. „ ,. „ . . . 

(France) : 377,857 lb. (£8,913) in 1913, 10,495,297 lb. (£278,365) m 1922. 
(Germany) : 36,046 lb. (£1,267) in 1913, 300,244 lb. (£6,093) >n 1922. 
(United States) :• 862,854 lb. (£36,201) in 1913, 4.592.296 lb. (£i4J.n2) 
1922. 

(Holland): None in 1913, 145,193 lb- (£3.658) in 1922. 


in 
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TABLE G 6 

Exports of Goatskins 

Total Exports: 9,104,691 Ib. (£325,936) in 1913, 6,287,205 Ib. (£216,879) in • 
1922. 

To Empire Countries ; 9,012,935 lb. (£322,948) in 1913,4,274,372 lb. (£141,299) 
in 1922. 

(United Kingdom) ; 9,005,990 lb. (£322,557) in 1913, 4,264,075 lb. (£140,877) 
in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries ; 91,756 lb. (£2,988) in 1913, 2,012,833 lb. (£ 75 ' 5 ^°) 
1922. 

(France): 23,077 lb. (£1,009) i 9 ' 3 > 202,839 lb. (£10,267) in 1922. 

(Germany) : 54 lb. (£4) irf 1913, 566,225 lb. (£11,105) 

(Holland) : None in 1913, 188,093 lb. (£6,731) in 1922. 

(United States) : 68,000 ib. (£1,942) in 1913, 1,043,513 lb. (£46,999) in 1922. 


TABLE G 7 
Exports of Sealskins 

Total Exports : 153,355 'b- (£.5>822) in 1913, 146,746 lb. (£14,034) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : 153,115 lb. (£5,774) in 1913, 146,746 lb. (£14,034) in 
1922. 

(United Kingdom): 153,115 lb. (£5,774) in 1913, 146,746 lb. (£14,034) in 1922. 
To Foreign Countries : 240 lb. (£48) in 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE G 8 

Exports of Wattle Bark. 

Total Exports ; 143,717,738 lb. (£309,329) in 1913, 271,716,264 lb. (£799,942) 
in 1922. 

To Empire Countries: 108,123,508 lb. (£226,132) in 1913, 67,151,527 lb. 
(£200,800) in 1922. 

(UnitedKingdom) : 99,203,808 lb. (£208,192) in 1913, 57,571,917 )b. (£173.925) 
in 1922. 

(Australia): 8,871,278 lb. (£17,845) in 1913, 7,591,797 lb. (£21,033) in 1922. 
(India): None in 1913, 1,056,926 lb. (£3,220) in 1922. 

(Egypt): 586,959 lb. (£1,127) in 1913, 574.649 I'l (£i. 477 ) 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 37,594,230 lb. (£83,197) in 1913, 204,564,737 lb. 

(£599.142) in 1922- 

(Japan) : None in 1913, 13.303.425 lb- (£ 41 . 39 °) m 1922. 

(Belgium): 900,109 lb. (£2,173) m 1913, 6,767,751 lb. (£18,571) in 1922. 
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(France) : 2,124,703 lb. (/4,237) in 1913, 5,481,681 lb. (£16,539) in 1922. 
(Germany): 30,745,850 lb. (£68,318) in 1913, 147,461,826 lb. (£433,400) in 
1922. 

(United States): 228,246 lb. (£535) in 1913, 20,018,848 lb. (£55,657) in 1922. 
(Holland): None in 1913, 6,952,599 lb. (£19,808) in 1922. 

(Spain): None in 1913', 2,253,360 lb. (£6,920) in 1922. 


TABLE G 9 

Exports of Bark Extract 

Total Exports : None in 1913, 24,341,472 lb. (£203,197) in 1922. 

To Empire Countries : None in 1913, 13,279,899 lb. {£111,272) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom) ; None in 1913, 13,068,823 lb. (£109,467) in 1922. 
(Australia) : None in 1913, 147,767 lb. (£1,222) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries : None in 1913, 11,061,573 lb. (£91,925) in 1922. 
(United States) ; None in 1913, 2,293 ^b. (£30) in 1922. 

(Belgium): None in 1913, 929,697 lb. (£8,179) ti)22. 

(France) : None in 1913, 396,431 lb. (£2,963) in 1922. 

(Germany) : None in 1913, 8,262,759 lb. (£68,912) in 1922. 

(Holland) : None in 1913, 785,695 lb. (£6,157) in 1922. 

(Italy^ : None in 1913, 192,437 lb. (£1,443) in 1922. 

(Japan): None in 1913, 136,878 lb, (£1,196) in 1922. 

(Spain): None in 1913, 226,440 lb. (£2,020) in 1922. 


TABLE G 10 


Ahea under WATrurs, 1922 




C.ipc 

NuIaI 

TT.m'vvniil 

c. r.s. 

Tutal 


Age. 

Ill'll j(en. 

iiicirgon. 

llV'fgCII. 

uuirgen. 

miiri;en. 

Under and 

ncluding i year 

129 

7.258 

S 9 ^ 

... 

7,985 

I year and under 2 years , 

34 

6,632 

1,089 

I 

7.756 

2 

.,3 ■ 

,210 

6,004 

955 

— 

7.169 

3 

„ 4 ■ 

■35 

5.278 

1,055 

7 

6,475 

4 

..5 ■ 

73 

5.430 

■,463 

..... 

6,966 

s •. 

.,6 „ . 

32 

7,012 

476 

12 

7,532 

6 „ 

.,7 • 

88 

6,225 

692 

5 

7,010 

7 

„ 8 „ . 

lOI 

7.548 

■,036 

3 

8,688 

8 „ 

„ 9 .. • 

24 

8,692 

1,090 

10 

9,816 

9 

10 . 

130 

7.306 

968 

62 

8,466 

10 and over 


. 838 

■5.951 

3.242 ' 

10 

20,041 

Totals 


• 1.794 

83.336 

12,664 

no 

97,904 


(Morgen equals a’12 acres) 
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table G n 

Genehal Particulars of Tanneries in South Africa ' 



Number 

of 

Tanneries. 

Value of 
Land and 
Buildings. 

Value of 
Machinery, 
Plant and 
Tools. 

Numiter 

of 

Employees. 

Amount of 
Salaries and 
Wages paid. 

Articles 

Manulactured 

or 

Produced. 

Value added to 
Materials by , 
Process of 
Mafiufacturc 

i 9 'S -'6 . 

1916- 17 . 

1917- 18 . 

1918- 19 . 

1919- 20 . I 

1920- 21 . 

1921- 22 , 

'9 

23 

25 

28 

3 ' 

30 

30 

c 

79.391 

88,126 

118,859 

^■5.3-326 

163,664 

172,900 

i 77 .oocf 

£ 

40,432 

45,768. 

52,669 

68,020 

81,970 

100,405 

116,000 

799 

920 

',245 

1,409 

',579 

',373 

',335 

£ 

55,067 

62,539 

87.567 

100,695 

122,215 

116,127 

128,150 

£ 

475,862 

605,761 

963,688 

1,005,662 

'.393.798 

83',963 
687.000 

£ 

'36,488 

'47,215 

282,488 

264,594 

377,"4 

268,071 

257.38^ 



Calf and 
Vc.ailing 
Hides. 

Other 

Hides. 

Calf and 
Yearling 
Hides. 

19'5-i6 

1916-17 

Ton''. 

Tons. 


_ 

— 

270,413 

365.743 

1917-18 

999 

4,780 

101,846 

1918-19 

37 

5.838 

4,308 

1919-20 

68 

5,849 

10,878 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

343 

4,5'2 

27,94' 

5,275 

294. 


TABLE G 12 

Materials Used ,in Tanneries in South Africa 
(Ton -2,000 lb.) 


Olhcr 

HliJes. 


446,811 

582,468 

801,406 

390.17s 


Sheep¬ 

skins. 


Ss-S'S 

57.926 

79.148 

'30,736 

83.250 

103,000 


(Joit- 

skins. 


67,509 

56.754 

37.847 

38,773 

41,000 


Wattle 

Bark. 


Tons. 

4,000 

4.371 

5,267 

5.959 

6,131 

4.833 

4.590 


c 

22,683 

27,091 

30,288 

33,528 

45.730 

40,045 

28,000 


Wattle 

Bark 

Extract. 


'.730 

.2,479 

4,488 

4.765 

5,000 


Other 

Vegetable 

Tanning 

Materials. 


Mineral 

Tanning 

Materials. 


12,016 

15,161 

22,977 

33,875 

20,064 

24,000 


i 

9,104 

'0,943 

'3,644 

18,077 

16,460 

14,000 


4,7" 

5,972 

6,121 

5,722 

3.943 

6,000 


Other 

Skins. 


5,290 

13,681 

15,780 

8,779 

29,000 


Sheep¬ 

skins. 


Goat¬ 

skins. 


Other 

Skins. 


£ 

19,320 

'0,725 

9,530 

29,166 

8,680 

10,000 


>9.653 

19,950 

16,400 

9,928 

6,000 


1,084 

3,>68 

2.795 

1,156 

4,000 




Dyeing 

Materials. 


Other 

Materials 

(including 

packing). 


10,904 

25,289 

24,286 

27,701 

^0,539 ‘ 

i8,ooo 


f. 

2,387 

4iUi 

6,444 

7,220 

6,042 

6,000 


£ 

46,278 

7,270 

7,587 

12,165 

13,226 

4.144 

15,000 



3o6 leather, hides, AND SKINS 



TABLE G 12- 

-continued 



Total 


Value 


Value (enst) of 

Value of S. A. • 

of imported 


Matetuls used. 

Materials used. 

materials used. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1915-16 . 

339.374 

295.277 

44 W 

1916-17 . 

' • 458.546 

422,299 

36.247 

1917-18 . 

681,200 

629,225 

51,975 

1918-19 . 

741,069 

665,757 

75,3” 

1919-20 . 

1,016,684 

920,924 

95,760 

1920-21 . 

563,892 

500.357 

63.535 

1921-22 .. 

430,000 

365,000 

65,000 


TABLE G 13 

Articles Manufactureei or Produced in Tanneries 



1 Sole I.e.athek. 

UPPEU T.rathf.r. 

Vetjo- 

tablc 

taiiiifiJ. 

Cliroinc 

1 

VCKP. 

table 

taouL'd. 

Chronic 

tanned. 

Vege¬ 

table 

tanned. 

j 

Chrome 

tanned. 

Vege- 

table 

tanned. 

j 

Chrome 

tanned. 

; Leather Hames.s, 
including Strap.n, 

1 Bridle, Rein, 
Saddle, Skirt, and 
other l.eathers. 


lb. 

i ' i 

1 

7 

lb. 

lb. 

i 

L 

Ib. 

L 


3.-10,^13 

1154,7I)H 

30 S, 42 ('i 

2S,.|I7 

l.o53.4e 

-21^-233 

i33..3t>o 

19.513 

460.878 

55.558 

H)l7-iS 


3-:i,7-7 

44.5.907 

5‘.53^ 

i,4''^.3«'’‘ 

S56.395 

2I5.'>'9 


541,27s 1 





4'«'."74 

57,120 

1,441,1(11 ' 

17'>.967 

221.7.18 

4,8,<190 

<>4.5..3lb 

103,027 

I0l<j-:3O 



044 ,()i() 

105,4(10 

1,3.85.081 

454.344 

•.273.'3<' 


1,066,445 

iSS.n.S 

19.20 .il 

3,.5f3547 

477.^05 

.101,807 

(■ 7 i.I 75 

1 74''.47i ' 

62<I,3')J 


ai,i.27 

707,811 

96,207 


4,037,000 

i 

437,00.) 

350.000 

59,000 

634,000 

i ' 1 

464,000 

.82.000 

73,000 

620,<Xt0 

72.000 


Other Leather. 

Skin.s. 

Total value 
of articles 
Manufactured. 

’J'otal value 
"f Vegetiiblc 
Tanned lealtier. 

Total value of 
chrtjmc tanned 
l.ciitlicr 
Produced. 

lb. 

/ 

No. 

c 

L 

i 

i 

— 

45 - 5 . 1,54 


— 

., 75 .S (>2 



.323,509 

28.290 


28,772 

605,761 

441.526 

47.930 

644,022 

58,0(1.8 

1 10,562 

42.075 

963,(1.88 

802,081 

100,997 

385,022 

42.952 

124.081 

42.535 

I ,005,6(12 

860,951 

'l<.. 5.53 

.393-503 

1 .57.574 , 

I 26,300 

' 42,322 

(.303.798 

1 , 162,799 

154,412 

237.144 

23.323 j 

7«.477 

23.881 

831,963 

<.,12,263 

•.52,532 

217.000 

17,000 1 

' 66,000 

18,000 

687,000 




TABLE G 14 

Imports of Enamelled, Morocco, and Patent Leather in the Piece 
Total Exports : 56,351 Ib. (£9,614) in 1913, 24,247 lb. (£10,314) in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: 21,995 lb. (£4,084) in 1913,14,515 lb. (£5,389) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): 20,637 lb. (£3,948) in 1913, 9,488 lb. (£2,889) in-i922. 
(Canada ): None in 1913, 3,222 lb. (£1,954) 'n 

From Foreign Countries ; 34,356 lb. (£5,530) in 1913,9,732 lb. (£4,925) in 1922. 
(United States): 33,950 lb. (£5,463) in 1913, 6,452 lb. (£3,640) in 1922. 
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TABLE G 15 

Imports of Pigskin Leather in the Piece 

Total Imports : 49,905 lb. (£7.756) in 1913. 4 - 32 ° ib. (£1,365) in 1922- 
From Empiire Countries : 9,100 lb. (£2,245) in 1913, 3,062 lb. (£1,082) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom ): 9,100 lb. (£2,245) in 1913, 3,ofc lb. (£1,082) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 40,805 lb. (£5,511) in 1913, 1,258 lb. (£283) in 1922. 
(Austria-Hungary ): 39,435 lb. (£5,263) in 1913, none in 1922. 


TABLE G 16 

Imports of Pther Kinds of Leather in the Piece 

Total Imports : 2,652,326 lb. (£196,281) in 1913, 787,663 lb. (£158,684) in 
1922. 

From Empire Countries : 2,596,575 lb. (£191,370) in 1913,748,292 lb.(£143,760) 
in 1922. 

(United Kingdom): 1,212,315 lb. (£99,286) in 1913, 524,799 lb. (£103,483) in 
1922. 

(Australia ): 1,382,461 lb. (£91,970) in 1913, 217,070 lb. (£39,370) in 1922. 
From Foreign Countries : 55,751 Ib. (£4,911) in 1913, 39,371 lb. (£14,924) in 
1922. 

(France ): 1,775 lb. (£313) in 1913, 4,179 In. (£i, 595 ) in 1922. 

(Germany): 7,954 lb. (£914) in 1913, 4,257 lb. (£2,689) in 1922. 

(United States ); 40,490 lb. (£3,307) in 1913, 16,224 ib. (£6,690) in 1922. 
(Switzerland): None in 1913, 13,097 lb. (£3,425) in 1922. 


TABLE G 17 

General Particulars or Boor and Shoe Factories and Repairing Establishments 



Numl)« 

of 

Factories. 

Value of 
I^and and 
Buik]in((s. 

Value of 
Macliinery, 
I’lant and 
Tools. 

Number 

of 

Employees. 

Amount of 
Salaries and 
Wages Paid. 

Articles 
Manufactured 
or Produced. 

Value added 
to Materials 
by Process of 
Manufacture 
orTreatment. 

1915-16 

58 

tC 

57.993 

4 

.': 4,253 

1,662 

£ 

98,842 

£ . 

503.999 

£ 

179,954 

1916-17 

104 

91,107 

86,516 

2,388 

129,398 

726,712 

227,833 

1917-18 

120 

108,087 

94.594 

2,644 

161,31s 

965,550 

329.377 

1918-19 , 

.138 

' 53 , 4 'S 

141,766 

3,399 

238,759 

1,291,765 

/.674,598 

426,810 

1919-20 

147 

191,931 

192,649 

3,630 

304,189 

558,228 

1920-21 

146 

210,040 

265,526 

2 , 9 S 4 

277,925 

1,191,206 

411,863 

1921-22 

148 

236,000 

241,000 

3,283 

304,519 

1,250,000 

512,000 




3o8 leather, hides, AND SKINS 

TABLE G i8 

Materials Used in Boot and Shoe Factokies and Repairing Establishments 

Leather by Weight. Leather by Measurement. 

South African. imported. South African. Imported, 

lb. i lb. I Sq.ft. i Sq.ft. i 

1916- 17 2,695,017 343,732 277,209 36,874 352,483 24,404 276,169 18,435 

1917 - i '8 3,907,738 429,511 219,201 24,801 333,776 31,328 552,007 48,667 

1918- 19 4,403,955 555,250 110,165 12,178 617,965 61,231 972,853 95,684 

1919- 20 4,645,255 641,861 102,502 18,401 1,209,154 127,923 1,121,330 150,468 

1920- 21 3,289,732 419,274 64,109 11,964 1,122,022 95,909 959,275 112,976 


1921-22 4,055,000 354,000 

27,000 5,00a 

1,734,000 

111,000 1,214,000 120,000 



Total 

Value 

Value of 

Value of 

uppers and Cut Soles purchased. 

Value of all 

of S.A. 

Vegetable- 

Chrome-Tanned 

South African. 

Imported. 

Materials 

Materials. 

Tanned Leather. 

Leather. 

i 

i 

used (if) 

L 

1 

L 

4,171 

3,081 

498,879 

388,327 

" 

— 

7.651 

5.592 

636,173 

484,796 

350.931 

72,573 

24,319. 

5,123 

864,955 

653,946 

584,370 

162,382 

17,126 

19.477 

1,116,370 

805,466 

664,259 

316,782 

13,964 

3,074 

779,343 

538,945 

462,531 

>92,793 

10,000 

12,000 

738,000 

486,000 

— 

— 


TABLE G 19 

Articles Manufactured oh Produced in Boot and Shoe Factories and 
Repairing Establishments 



Boots and Shoes. 

Slippers. 

Veldschoeiis. 

Leggings 
and Gaiters. 

Boot and Shoe 
Uppers for 
sale as suclt. 

Pairs. 

1 

Pairs. 1 


Pairs. 

L 

Pairs, j 

L 

Pairs. 

i 

1915-16 

_ _ 

493,044 



_ 

.... 

— 


— 

— 

1916-17 

1,151,599 

546,918 

0 

An 

0 

10,199 

425,530 

106,272 ' 

4,838 

4.224 

— 

53 

1917-18 

I, 2 QI,I 0 t; 

741,526 

123,813 

51,616 

350,853 

106,515 

4,800 

5,650 

1.452 

592 

1918-19 

1,629,637 

1,061,222 

26,083 

10,089 

291,555 

109,194 

14,681 

9,067 

61,968 

17,943 

iOiq -20 

1,806,917 

1,383,856 

42,869 

14,800 

315,243 

110,549 

3,800 

3,600 

73.444 

29,425 

1920-21 

1,308,135 

978,438 

41,730 

15,242 

156,196 

58,365 

3.415 

3,586 

34,409 

15.525 

1921-22 

1,572,000 

1,025,000 

24,000 

8,000 

231,000 

72,000 

4,000 

4,000 

79,000 

19,000 



Parts of 

Boots and SIioc.s 
other tliaii 
Uppers. 

Harness 

and 

Saddlery. 

Other 

Articles 

Manufactured. 

Value of 
Repair Work 
done for 
Customers. 

Total Value 
of Articlc.s 
Manufactured and 

Work Done. 


L 

L 

i 

i 

i 

1915-16 . 

— 

— 

— 

10,955 

303.999 

1916-17 


— 

23,628 

35,418 

726,712 

1917-18 

1.708 

5,230 

9,849 

42,864 

965,550 

1918-19 

i‘,o8o • 

17,653 

8,894 

56,621 

1,291,765 

1919-20 

1,080 

29,917 

20,721 

80,650 

1.674,598 

1920-21 

3.095 

15.704 

16,284 

84,785 

1,191,206 

1921-22 

— 

8,000 

29,000 

85,000 

1,250,000 
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TABLE G 20 

Imposts of Boots and Shoes (Children’s) 

Total Imports: 1,299,982 pairs (£186,136) in 1913, 269,437 pairs (£87,864) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 1,267,528 pairs (£181,958) in 1913, 257,678 pairs 
(£83,348) in 1922. . • 

{United Kingdom): 1,257,459 pairs (£181,953) in 1913, 256,698 pairs (£83,216) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries; 32,454 pairs (£4,178) in 1913, 11,759 (£4i5i6) 

in 1922. 

{Switzerland) : 6,639 pairs (£1,310) in 1913, 8,081 pairs (£3,345) in 1922. 


TABLE G 21 

Imports of Boots and Shoes (Women’s) 

Total Imports : 1,694,000 pairs (£374,395) in 1913, 1,044,000 pairs (£654,099) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries: 1,527,306 pairs (£332,363) inTpi;}, 884,230 pairs 

(£529432) i" 1922. ■ 

{United Kingdom) : 1,527,192 pairs (£332,339) in 1913, 877,629 pairs (£528,024) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 167,437 P^its (£42,032) in 1913, 128,426 pairs 
(£89,164) in 1922. 

{Austria-Hungary): 46,245 pairs (£9,095) in 1913, 6,203 pairs (£41477) 
in 1922. 

{Belgium): 76 pairs (£30) in 1913, 1,570 pairs (£2,405) ip 1922. _ 

(France) : 6,648 pairs (£661) in 1913, 4,927 pairs (£3,413) in 1922. 
(Switzerland): 49,909 pairs (£13,578) in 1913, 111,176 pairs (£76,879) in 1922. 
{United States): 35.042 pairs (£15,481) in 1913, 32,000 pairs (£35,485) in 
1922. 


TABLE 0 22 

Imports of Boots and Shoes (Men’s) 

Total Imports : 2,019,000 pairs (£657,686) in 1913, 376,000 pairs (£291,238) 
in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : 1,934,000 pairs (£627,559) i 9 ' 3 > 363.000 P^its 

(£278,000) in 1922. 

{United Kingdom) 1,934,000 pairs (£627,528) in 1913, 361,000 pairs (£277,453) 
in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : 85,000 pairs (£30,127) in 1913,13,000 pairs (£13,238) 
in 1922. 

{United States): 44,000 pairs (£25,297) in 1913,7,000 pairs (£8,164) in 1922. 
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TABLE G 23 


Imports of Slippers 


Total Imports : 323,7i6pairs (£28,278) in 1913,252,142 pairs {£39,294) in 1922. 
From Empire Countries; 249,739 pairs (£22,604) in 1913, ^29,144 pairs 
(£35-318)101922. 

(United Kingdom ): 249,501 pairs (£22,586) in 1913, 228,603 (£35,168) in 

1922. 


From Foreign Countries : 73,977 pairs (£5,674) in 1913, 22,998 pairs (£3,976) 
in 1922. 

(France ): 16,126 pairs (£1,127) 1913, 5-775 (£i-°° 9 ) in 1922. 

(Germany ): 19,664 pairs (£1,722) in 1913, 9,364 pairs (£1,464) in 1922. 
(United States ): 3,806 pairs (£396) in 1913, 5,208 pairs (£1,048) in 1922. 


TABLE G 24 

Exports of Boots and Shoes (Grand Totals) 

Total Exports : 16,155 pairs {£4,376) in 1913, 25,476 pairs (£18,514) in 1922. 
To Empire Countries : 4,631 pairs (£782) in 1913, 6,061 pairs (£3,561) in 1922. 
(United Kingdom ): 4,512 pairs (£684) in 1913, 5,400 pairs (£2,973) in 1922. 

To Foreign Countries: 11,524 pairs (£3,594) in 1911, 19,415 pairs (£14,953) 
in 1922. 

(Belgian Congo ): 8,600 pairs (£2,775) in 1913, 16,441 pairs (£11,327) in 1922. 
(Portuguese East Africa): 107 pairs (£62) in 1913, 1,428 pairs (£1,063) ‘n 1922- 
(United States ); Not kfiown in 1913, 1,450 pairs (£2,504) in 1922. 


TABLE G 25 


General Particulars of Harness and Saddlery Works, Leather Portmanteau 



No. of 

AND Bag Factories 

Value of 

Value of Machinery, No of 
I>and and Plant Fm- 

Amount of 
Salaries 
and Wages 

Articles 
Manufac¬ 
tured or 

Value added 
to Materials 
by Process of 
Manufacture 

'• 

Factories. 

Buildings. 

and Tf)ol.s. 

ployees. 

Paid. 

Produced. 

or Treatment. 

1915-16 

54 

i 

52.933 

1 

8.449 

820 

i 

62,009 

i 

260,027 

i 

133,987 

1916-17 

75 

63,620 

12,463 

1.097 

75.364 

320,356 

164,446 

1917-18 

87 

98,778 

15,690 

1.133 

75.384 

•345,690 

179,963 

1918-19 

■. 92. 

127.948 

18,033 

1,263 

96.247 

366,879 

188,535 

1919-20 

92 

136,285 

16,993 

1,378 

131,960 

471,028 

223,107 

1920-21 

• 87 

139.392 

17.879 

1,164 

119.301 

366,347 

179.172 

1921-22 

■ 87 

147,000 

19,000 

970 

99,060 

300,000 

156,000 
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TABLE G 26 

Materials Used in Harness and Saddlery Works, Leather Portmanteau and Bag 

Factories 



Lcatlier by Weight. 

Leather by Measurement. 

Total 
Value 
of all 
Materials 

Value 
j of S.A. 

1 Matc- 
1 ri.'ils, 

100,8t I 

114.637 
I7'.5''.f 

121.,} 18 
02,000 

Value 
of Vege- 

Value of 


•South African. 

I Imported. 

[ South African. 

1 IitHKirtcd. 

table- 

Tanitt'tl 

l.catliiT'. 

7.i.53i 

13.8,075 

'•'^.^. 3^6 

123,091 

Clironie* 

Tanned 

Leather. 

'£~~~ 

4.657 

2,806 

4.77'3 

2..S10 

1917- 18 

1918- IQ 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

lb. 

824,105 
yi 1,098 

1-143.470 

672,482 

656,000 

£ 

100,186 
109.738 
162,862 
10.8,803 
80,0001 

. 11 ). 

119.634 

149,628 

'><),yo2 

51,000 

£ 

17.53.1 

22.429 

22 , 5^2 
' H.857 
6,000 

Sq. fl. 
i.<>37 

7.777 

10,803 

3-.908 

83,000 

£ 

5'I 
894 
-.'15 

-.374 

4,000 

1 sq. ft. 

' 97.5 

51.7.50 

4,0.81 

30,51.: 

y.ooo 

i 

|'5.io7! 

7 . 7 .i 9 | 

779 

2,238! 
1,000 j 

165.7^71 

'“7.175 

14-1,000 


. TABLE G 27 

Articles Manufactured in Harness and Saddlery Works and'Leather Portmanteau 
AND Bag Factories 


; 9 T 7 -iS 
i«..i 3-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

Boots and 
Shoes. 

Slippers. 

Veld- 
sc hocus, 

i 

i 

LoBgings 

and 

t'.aitcrs. 

1 

Leather 
Portman- 
teatix 
ami JidgG, 

Har¬ 
ness 
andSad- 
: diery. 

Lea¬ 

ther 

Laces. 

Otiier 

Articles 

Maiui- 

facturet]. 

Value of 
Kcpair 
Work 
done. 

Total 
Value of 
Articles 
Manu- 
Pictured 
ami work 
done. 

Pairs. 
,11,408 
' 8.078 
12,058 

4.54^1 

11.5^2 

/ 

4.265 

6.362 

.1.436 

5,000 

Pairs. 

l<)6 

1 

241 

£ \ 
61 

I 

115 

! ~ 

Pairs, 

6,901 

3 . 560 . 

7 . 3 «.l 

4,713 

i 

2 , 0 ,t 4 ' 
.P 560 : 
4.6171 
2.360 1 
2,000 j 

Pairs. 1 i 
5.000 '4,500 
5,000 15,000 
1,009 |l.5'’6| 
1,429 |l. 39 '.- 
2,042 ll.ooo' 
1 1 

No, 

22,306 

26,1)06 

1 

j 

. 16,546 ; 
, 55-656 ; 

50,000 j 

i • 

- 35 . ' 7 r 

242,699 , 
307,010 ; 
208,785! 
1 5 * 2 , 000 1 

A 

„,So3 

! £ 

•27.754 

27.425 

•-M.'. 5 o 

36,179 

32,000 

1 

£ 

45 . 36 '^ 
53 , 4 ” 

56.251 
.54.•''46 
58,000 

£ 

.345.690 

366,879 

471,028 

360,347 

300,000 


TABLE G 28 

Imports of SAnm.ERY and Harness 

Total Imports : £(>(),in 1913, £22fi-j-j in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £68,524 in 1913, £20,850 in 1922. 
(United Kingdom) : £68,202 in 1913, £17,034 in 1922. 

(India): £40 in 1913, £3,472 in I9'22. 

F'rom Foreign Countries : £1,063 1913, £2,027 1922. 

(UnitedStates): £635 in 1913, £1,377 'n >922. 
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TABLE G 29 

Imports of Bags and Trunks 

. Total Imports ; Not known in 1913, ;£23,938 in 1922. 

From'Empire Countries : Not known in 1913, in 1922. 

{United Kingdom) : Not known in 1913, £20,539 “ i 933 - 
From Foreign Countries : Not known in 1913, £2,706 in 1922. 
(Germany): Not known in 1913, £2,257 in 1922. 


TABLE G 30 

Imports of Leather Belting 

Total Imports : Not known in 1913, £41,642 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Not known in 1913, £21,382 in 1922. 
(United Kingdom): Not known in 1913, £18,973 in 1922. 
(Dominion of Canada): Not known in 1913, £2,304 in 1922. 
P'rom Foreign Countries : Not known in 1913, £20,260 in 1922. 
(United States) : Not known in 1913, £19,124 in 1922. 


TABLE G 31 

Imports of Leather Manufactures not otherwise Specified 

Total Imports : £126,135 'i I 9 i 3 > £64,888 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : £102,225 'n * 913 ' £60,133 in 1922. 

(United Kingdqm): £ioi;,962 in 1913, £58,609 in 1922. 

(Australia): £215 in 1913, £1,247 in 1922. 

From Foreign Countries : £23,910 in 1913, £ 4,755 in 1922. 

(Germany): £19,337 in 1913, £1,635 in 1922. 

(United States): £2,161 in 1913, £2,070 in 1922. 


TABLE G 32 

Imports of Creases and other Substances for Bating, Tanning and 
• Finishing of Leather 

Total Imports : Not known in 1913, £4,610 in 1922. 

From Empire Countries : Not known in 1913, £3,799 in 1922.. 

(UnitedKingdom) : Not known in 1913, £3,799 in 1922, 

From Foreign Countries ; Not known in 1913, £811 in 1922. 

(United States) : Not known in 1913, £649 in 1922. 
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TABLE G.33 


In addition to the particulars of imports and exports set out above, there are certain 
other imports and exports of interest, but the magnitude of .these is too small to need 
separate tables.. The particulars, however, arc as follows :— 


Imports of Sheepskins and Goatskins 

L 

Imports of Gambler: 

i 

1913. 

5,000 

1913 .... 

200 

1921. 

8oo* 

1921 .... 

200 

1922. 

Imports of Hides and Skins : 

r,ioo 

1922 .... 

Imports of Tanning Bark : 

, 500 

1913. 

7,700 

1913 .... 

. 

1921. 

10,200 

1921 .... 

900 

1922 

Imports of Valonia : 

5.500 

1922 .... 

Imports of Sealskins: 


1913. 

200 

1913 . 

100 

1921. 

500 

1921 .... 

— 

1922. 

Imports of Sumach : 

1,000 

1922 .... 

Exports of Saddlery and Harness 


1913. 

200 

1913 . . • . 

. 2,000 

1921. 

500 

1921 .... 

. 2,700 

1922. 

Imports of Myrobalans: 

200 

1922 .... 

Exports of Leatlier not made up : 

• 300 

1913. 

400 

1913 .... 

200 

1921. 

2,400 

1921 .... 

. 2,700 

1922. 

3.300 

1922 .... 

• 3.600 






APPENDIX I 


TEXT OF CLAUSE RELATING TO IMPORTED LEATHER 
ACT 

To prohibit the manufacture or sale within, or the importation into, the Union of adulterated 
leather, and to make provision for other matters in connection with such prohibition. Be it 
enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate and the House of Assembly of 
the Union of South Africa, as follows :— 

1. The provisions of this Act shall apply only to sole leather, to leather which (in the piece) 
is sold or bought by weight, and to the leather soles of footwear: provided, however, 
that nothing in this Act contained shall apply to any such leather manufactured or 
imported for any specific purpose to which special exemption from the provisions of this 
Act may have been granted by the Governor-General. 

2. (i) For the purposes of this Act adulterated leather shall mean leather to which the 

provision of this Act applies when it contains:— 

(fl) Any barium or lead compound ; or 

(b) if vegetable tanned ; 

(i) more than two-and-a-half per cent of mineral ash ; or 

(ii) more than two per cent of glucose. 

(c) if mineral tanned : 

(i) more than two per cent of mineral ash other than the mineral tanning agent; or 

(ii) more than one-half per cent of glucose. 

(ti) If tanned by vegetable and mineral agents combined : 

(i) more than two per cent of mineral ash other than the mineral tanning agent; or 

(ii) more than orte-and-a-half per cent of glucose. 

(2) The Governor-General may, by proclamation in the Gazette, from time to time vary 
the definition of adulterated leather given in sub-section (i) of this section by the 
addition thereto or withdrawal therefrom of prohibited or restricted ingredients or 
the alteration of the percentages of restricted ingredients. 

3. (i) No person shall: 

(<?) import into the Union any adulterated leather or soles for footwear made of 
adulterated leather; 

(^) manufacture, or cause or permit to be manufactured, or sell, keep for sale, or 
cause or permit to be sold within the Union adulterated leather. 

(2) Every'tanner in the Union shall cause his name to be imprinted on all sole leather 
prepared by him, and shall in all invoices, in respect of such leather, certify that such 
leather conforms to the requirements of this Act. 

(3) Any person who contravenes this section shall be guilty of an offence and liable on 
conviction to^a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds for the first offence, and not 
exceeding two hundred pounds for a second or subsequent offence. The court 
which convicts the offender may order any article the subject of the offence to be 
forfeited and destroyed or otherwise disposed of. 

3*4 
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4. (i) If he has reason to suspect that adulterated leather is being manufactured or kept 
for the purpose of sale in any premises, the Minister of Mines and Industries, or any 
Minister acting for him, may at any time authorise any person to enter upon such 
premises and examine any place, receptacle or package found thereon. 

(2) The person so authorised and entering upon any premises as aforesaid may purchase 
at a reasonable price a sample, for the purpose of analysis, of any leather.found 
therein. The purchased sample shall be dealt with as is provided in section six. 

(3) If the occupier of the premises or the owner of the leather refuses, either by himself 
or his agent or servant, to sell a sample as provided in this section, the person 
authorised as aforesaid may thereupon take or seize such sample. The sample so 
taken or seized shall be dealt with as’is provided in section six. 

Any officer of the Department of Customs may take from any leather imported or 
intended for import into the Union a sample for analysis. The importer of such 
leather may, on depositing the sum of three pounds, demand that another sample for 
analysis shall be taken therefrom, and thereupon such sample, which may consist 
of one or more portions, shall be taken by an officer of the Department of Customs 
in the presence of the importer or his agent, if the importer so desires. 

Any sample taken on the demand of the importer under sub-section (i) of this 
section shall be divided into two portions (not necessarily of like weight, shape or 
size) in the presence of the importer or his agent, if the importer so desires, and each 
of the two portions shall be fastened up, sealed and marked in such manner as its 
nature may permit. One of the scaled portions shall be handed to the importer or 
his agent, and the other shall be submitted by the officer of the Department of 
Customs for analysis. 

If the analysis of the sample taken on the demand of the importer shows that the 
leather is adulterated the aforesaid deposit shall be forfeited, but if the analysis of the 
sample taken on the demand of the importer shows that the leather is not adulterated 
the deposit shall be returned to the importer. 

6. Whenever a person authorised under section four of this Act purchases, takes or seizes 

a sample of leather he shall notify to the seller, or the occypicr of the f^remises, or the 
owner of the leather or his agent, his intention to submit the sample for analysis. The 
said person shall then offer to divide the sample into two portions. If such offer is 
accepted the said person shall then, in the presence of the seller, or the occupier of the 
premises, or the owner of the leather or his agent, divide the sample into two portions, 
not necessarily of like weight, shape or size, and shall fasten up, seal and mark each 
portion in such manner as its nature may permit. .Hcehall then hand one sealed portion 
to the seller, or the occupier of the premises, or the owner of the leather or his agent. 
If the offer to divide the sample purchased taken or seized is not accepted the said 
person shall fasten up, seal and mark in such manner as its nature may permit the whole 
of the sample purchased, taken or seized. • 

The said person shall, with all convenient speed, send, or cause to be sent, to the analyst 
one of the divided portions of the sample or the whole sample, as the case may be. 

7. On receipt of any sample of leather the analyst shall, with all convenient speed, carry, 
out the analysis and furnish a report as provided in section ejgbt. If the analyst reports 
that the sample of leather is adulterated he shall fasten up, seal and mark, with a distinc¬ 
tive and identifying mark the unused balance, if any, of the sample, and he shall retain 
this for a period of sixty days unless it is called for before the expiration of such period 


5- (0 


(2) 
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by the Minister or by a court before which an action is pending of which the sample 
is the«ubject. 

8. (i) The analysis of any sample of leafher taken, purchased or seized in order to deter¬ 

mine if such leather is adulterated shall be carried out by an analyst or chemist of 
the public service. 

(2) The analyst shall frame a report of the results of the analysis and the report shall 
contain such particulars as may be prescribed by regulations under this Act. 

(3) In any proceedings, against any person for a contravention of any provision of this 
Act the production of the report of the analyst on the analysis of the leather which 
is the subject of the alleged contravention, shall be prima facie evidence of the 
facts stated in the report unless the accused shall not less than three days before the 
hearing of the charge against him have required that the analyst be called as a witness. 
The accused shall bear the expenses incidental to the analyst being summoned and 
appearing as a witness, and before the analyst is summoned the accused shall deposit 
with the registrar or clerk of the court in which the proceedings are pending such 
sum as may be sufficient to meet the said expenses, which sum shall be returned to 
the accused if he is not convicted. 

(4) The accused, instead of requiring the attendance of the analyst as a witness, shall be 
entitled to put to him interrogatories approved by the court, and such interroga¬ 
tories and the answers thereto shall be received in evidence in any proceedings. 

9. Any person who obstructs or hinders any officer or person in the exercise of his powers 
or duties under this Act, whether by refusing access to or in the examination or inspec¬ 
tion of premises or any part thereof or any package or receptacle therein, or by refusing 
to sell a sample of the article contained therein, or in any other manner whatever, shall 
be guilty of an offence and liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds. 

10. No proceedings for a contravention of any of the provisions of this Act shall be begun 
after the expiry of sixty days from the date of the commission of the alleged offence or 
from the date of the purchase, taking or seizing of the sample for analysis. 

11. The Governor-Generahmay make regulations not inconsistent with this Act for the 
better carrying out of the objects and purposes of this Act. Such regulations may 
prescribe penalties for a contravention thereof or default in complying therewith not 
exceeding a fine of ten pounds. 

12. This Act may be cited for all purposes as the Adulterated Leather Act, 1923, and shall 
commence and come into operation twelve months after the promulgation of the Act 
in the Gazette. 
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TARIFF REGULATIONS RELATING TO IMPORTATION OF 
HIDES, SKINS, AND LEATHER 

Rebate upon Goods the 

, Growth, Produce ur Manufacture 

Tariff of the U.K. and Reciprocating 

No. Duty. British Colonies. 

29. Leather, adulterated or loadcdS per Ib. . . 6d. — 

(or 20 per cent ad. val., whichever duty shall be 

the greater). . . ad. val. — 3% 

65. Harness and saddlery . . .ad. val. 25% 3 „ 

67. Leather manufactures, viz. leggings, bags, 
trunks, portmanteaux, holdalls, belts, and gun 
cases, made wholly or chiefly of leather, not 

including fancy handbags ... ad. val. 25 „ 3 „ 

112. Leather (as below) . . . ad. val. 3,, * Whole of duty 

rebated 

(<?) In the piece : 

(i) Patent and enamelled. 

(ii) Morocco and roan. 

(iii) Pigskin. 

(iv) Valve hide. 

(b) High-grade leather in the piece, viz.: 

(i) Black calf, being whole skins, w'hcn the measurement docs not exceed 144 
square feet per one dozen whole skins, and the measurement of no single 
skin exceeds 12J square feet, and the free on bo^rd price i‘s not less than 
is. 3d. per square foot. 

(ii) Coloured calf (other than black) being whole skins, when the measurement 
docs not exceed 144 square feet per one dozen‘whole skins, and the measure- 

^ Up to June, 1924, leather, other than roan, morocco, patent, enamelled and fancy leather and 
valve hide shall be deemed to he adulterated, weighted or loaded, if it contains :— 

(1) When vegetable tanned : 

(fl) Over 2 per cent mineral ash. 

(6) Over i per cent glucose. 

(r) Any barium or lead salt. 

(d) Any magnesium sulphate. 

(2) When mineral or combination tanned : 

(a) Over ij per cent mineral ash other than tanning agent. 

{b) Any glucose. • 

(c) Any barium or lead salt. 

(d) Any magnesium sulphate. 

Subsequently to June, 1924, the terms of the Adulterated Leather Act will be in operation (see 
Appendix G i). 
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ment of no single skin exceeds 12} square feet, and the free on board price 
is not less than is. 6d. per square foot. 

(iii) Black glac^ kid, when the /neasurement does not exceed 72 square feet per 
one dozen whole skins, and the measurement of no single skin exceeds 6]^ 
square feet, and the free on board price is not less than is. 3d. per square foot. 

(iv) Coloured glape kid (other than black), when the measurement does not 
exceed 72 square feet per one dozen whole skinsj and the measurement of no 
single skin exceeds 6j square feet, and the free on board price is not less 
than IS. 6d. per square foot. 

(v) Suede, velour and velvet finish leathers (not including those made from 
splits, or goat- or sheepskins, and not including leather known as chamois), 
when the measurement does not exceed 120 square feet per one dozen sides, 
and the measurement of no single side exceeds loj square feet, and the free 
on board price is not less than is. 6d. per square foot. Provided that no 
leather shall be entered for payment of duty under items (i) (i), (ii), (iii), 
(iv) and (v), that is not full or straight chrome tanned. 


Tariff 



Rebate upon Goods the 
Growth, Produce or Manufacture 
of the U.K. aod Reciprwating 

No. 


Duty. 

British Coionies. 

128. Saddlery and harness furniture 

ad. val. 

3% 

Whole of duty 

rebated 

1"/ 

3 /o 

193. All other hides and skins and leather ad. val. 

82. Bookbinders’ requisites of leather and parch- 

20 „ 

ment. 

ad. val. 

3 n 

Whole of duty 
rebated 


102. Glue, in bulk .... ad. val. 3 


122. Potassium and sodium bi-chromate ad. val. 3,, „ 

167. Substances for preparing or bating hides, and 
substances for tanning and finishing leather, 
including alum and hyposulphide, under such 
condition? and regulalions as the Commissioner 

of Customs may prescribe .... Free — 

Boots and shoes of all kinds . ad. val. 30% 3% 

(This rate to be continued until 1928, and should 

then be reduced by 2| per cent per annum until 

17^ per cent is reached, which will be permanent 

level of duty.) 
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SECTION H 

OTHER EMPIRE COUNTRIES 

In this Section are given the statistics relating to hides, skins, etc., in parts of the 
Empire outside the large Dominions dealt with in previous sections. Some of 
these countries are of considerable importance as suppliers of raw material. 
Nigeria, in particular, has grown considerably in importance, while Kenya is, on 
a smaller scale, similar to South Africa inasmuch as she produces and exports 
hides, goatskins, sheepskins and wattle bark. The countries will be dealt with 
in the following order, the tables being collected at the end of the section:— 

1. Aden. 8. Grenada. 

2. Nigeria. 9. Barbados. 

3. Kenya and Uganda. 10. Bermudas. 

4. Tanganyika. ii. Bahamas. 

5. British Malaya.. 12. Trinidad and Tobpgo. 

6. Ceylon. 13. Nyasaland. • 

7. Jamaica. 

ADEN 

Aden is the centre and port of shipment of a very large trade in hides and 
skins. These hides and skins reach Aden both from Africa and Arabia—the 
Red Sea ports, Massowah, Somaliland, Djibouti, etc. Table H 3 shows that 
nearly 80 per cent of the hides and a rather smaller proportion of the skins 
came from the African side. In 1919-20 no fewer than 10,760,000 skins of 
value Rs. 13,000,000 and 770,000 hides of value Rs.6,000,000, reached Aden 
for subsequent re-exportation to the tanning countries_(kc Tabled! i). Table 
II 2, which gives particulars of the exports from Aden, indicates in more detail 
the nature of the hides and skins exported. Practically all the hides were cow¬ 
hides ; but of the 12,000,000 skins exported (including an accumulation from 
previous years) 6,800,000 were described as goatskins, 2,800,000 as sheepskins, 
and 2,400,000 were not specifically described. Although the total numbers 
exported fell off in subsequent years, the proportion of the various types re¬ 
mained approximately the same. 

A comparatively small proportion only of the hides and skins from Aden 
goes to Empire countries. Table II4 shows that, by value, less than 45 per cent 
in 1919 -20 went to Empire countries, but in subsequent years the proportion 
was smaller. A smaller proportion still of the hides and skins handled at Aden 
actually came from Empire countries- -13 per cent in 1919-20 (Table H 6). 
'I'hus Aden is an Empire centre used for the handling and transhipping of 
hides and skins (mainly) from foreign countries (mainly) to foreign countries. 

Aden is also a centre for transhipment of a small quantity of rough tanned 
hides and skins (see Tables El 5, 7, 8, and 9), while there is also a small 
importation of boots and belting. 
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NIGERIA 

In comparatively recent years Nigeria has become an important source of 
supply of hides and goatskins. Before 1907 there was practically no exports 
of hides and skins, either in the raw or the tanned state. The progress since 
that date is indicated by the figures in Tables H iz and 13.. In 1907 the 
value of the export of hides and skins, tanned and untanned, was less than 
£ 12 , 000 . In 1919 if was over £1,250,000, and even in 1922, when the post¬ 
war boom was over, the value was over £330,000. 

The principal provinces for the supply of hides and skins are, in their order 
of importance, Kana, Bornu, Sokoto, Zaria, and Bauchi. The chief centre 
of the trade is at Kano, though it is said that the skins come from Sokoto and 
Katsena. Supplies also arc very constant throughout both the wet and 
dry seasons. European firms arc wholly dependent upon the African for 
supplies. 

Nigerian goatskins produce kid of excellent grain, and the average 
size is good. A small trade is done in tanned skins, selections running, 
as a rule, 80 per cent goats and 20 per cent sheep. ■ The skins are not fully 
tanned and require finishing off. Practically all the shipments of hides and 
skins are made from Lagos. 

Full details of the exports in 1922 are given in the Tables H 14 and 15. 

RAW HIDES 

Exports in 1922 were 3,815,000 lb. with an f.o.b. price of 8s. pd., compared 
with 3,673,000 in 1921 with an f.o.b. price of its. 7d. The percentage of 
exports to the various countries was as follows :- 


United Kingdom . 


1922 

Pet cent. 

31 

1921 

Per cent. 

68 

Germany 


29 

32 

United States 


17 

— 

France 


15 

— 

Holland 


7 

— 


RAW GOATSKINS 

Exports in 1922 were 2,752,000 lb. of f.o.b. value 14s. 8d. per lb., as com¬ 
pared with 1,129,825 of f.o.b. value 17s. 5d. per lb. in 1921. The percentage 
of exports to the various countries was as follows :— 


United Kingdom . 


1922 

Per cent. 

74 

1921 

Per cent. 

57 

United States 


17 

32 

France 


6 

10 

Belgium 


2 

■— 

Germany 


. I 

— 
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RAW SHEEPSKINS 

Exports in 1922 were 96,000 lb. of f.o'.b. value 8s. sd. per lb., as compared 
with 27,000 lb. of value 14s. 9d. per lb. in 1921. The pcr/:entage of the exports 
to the various countries was :— 



1922 

. Per cent. 

1921 

Per cent. 

United Kingdom . 

99-5 

38 

Germany 

o-S 

23 

United States . . . 
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TANNED GOAT- AND SHEEPSKINS 

Exports in 1922 were 231,000 lb. of f.o.b. value 17s. 8d. per lb., as compared 
with 135,000 lb. of f.o.b. value 21s. 6d. per lb. in 1921. The proportions to 
the various countries were as follows :— 

1922 1021 

Percent. Percent. 

71 86 

13 9 

8 

4 4 

3 — 


United Kingdom 
Italy . 
Germany 
United State.s 
France 


TANNED HIDES 

E.xports in 1922 were 38,000 lb. of f.o.b. value gs. 2d. per lb., as compared 
with 39,000 lb. of f.o.b. value 29s. 3d. per lb. in 1921. The exports were 
distributed as follows :— 

1923 1*21 

Per cent# Per cent. 

Gold Coast .... 50 40 

Germany .... 45. 60 


In igig, at a period of high price.s, a duty was placed upon the exportation of 
hides and skins. When the period of depression came this duty was very 
severely felt by the interests concerned, and the exports fell away to a con¬ 
siderable extent. In 1922 the export duty was reduced, and this fact accounted, 
at any rate partly, for the increased exports in that year. The export duties 
on hides and skins were reduced again on the 14th February, 1923, and now are:— 


Raw cattle hides . 

Per lb. 

id. 

„ 'sheepskins 

id. 

„ goatskins 

•. ifd. 

Tanned cattle hides 

. id. 

„ goat- or sheepskins 

id. 
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KENYA AND UGANDA 

Kenya and Uganda contribute hides, goatskins, sheepskins, and to a small 
extent, bark towards the raw materials of the leather industry. The total 
value of the export of hides and skins produced in the Colony in recent years 
has been as follows :— ■ 


12 months ending March 31st, 1919 . . . 150,000 

„ „ „ „ „ 1920 . . . 490,000 

,, „ „ „ 1921 . . . 152,000 

9 ,, „ Dec.' ,, 1921 . . . 65,000 

12 „ „ „ „ 1922 . . . 77,000 


The separate figures for (a) dry and dry-salted hides, (b) sheep and goat¬ 
skins, and (c) other skins were :— , 

Dry ami Dry-<alle<] Shceji- and fioat- 

. Cattle ilidfs. skins. Otlier Skins. 


12 months ending March 

Cwt. 

/: 

No. 

1 

No. 

L 

31st. 1919 . . 

12 months ending March 

27.530 

123,400 

512.697 

■ 26,383 

1,226 

266 

31st, 1920 . ■ . . 

12 months ending March 

84,188 

395.200 

1.032,635 

91,958 

8.856 

2,793 

31st, 1921 

9 months ending December 

14.505 

84,500 

420,821 

62,625 

13,065 

4.749 

31st, 1921 

12 months ending December 

11.193 

23,400 

559,478 

35,541 

10,932 

6,026 

31st, 1922 . 

23,891 

50,000 

oc 

23,420 

91,353 

3,861 


In 1922, 59 per cent of the hides vpere shipped to the United Kingdom, 
27 per cent to Italy, and 8 per cent to France; 39 per cent of the goatskins 
went to the United States, 22 per cent to the United Kingdom, and 15 per 
cent to France. 

The pre-War and post-War variation in export prices were as follows :— 


31st March, 1914, 12 months . 

nidc 4 . 

Average Vtiliie 
per. cwt. 

S. (I. 

93 6 

Skins. 

Average Value 
per Skill. 

S. ij. 

0 II 

„ „ 1919 

89 7 

I 0 

„ „ 1920 

93 11 

1 9 

s, „ 1921 

116 7 

3 0 

,, Dec. „ 9 .. 

41 10 

I 3 

„ „ 1922,12 „ 

41 II 

I 8 


A to per cent ad valorem duty, which had been imposed during the boom 
period, was removed in April, 1922. 

These figures indicate the very low value of dry hides in the countries of 
origin in 1921 and 1922—less than one-half of pre-War prices. Owing to in- 
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creased freight and charges, the values in the countries of consumption in 
thoM years were inore near to the pre-War values. Th? development of 
British settlements in Kenya and Uganda, is naturally causing more attention 
to be given to the care of cattle, and, in particular, steps have been taken to 
improve the method of branding cattle. » 

Certain hides and skins are imported into Kenya from adjacent territories,* 
chiefly Tangaiwika and Italian East Africa, and particulars of these imports 
are shown in Table H 16. . ' 

Particulars of the exports for 1922, showing country of destination, arc 
given in Table H 17 for (a) hides, (h) goat- and sheepskins, and (c) skins not 
specified. About 60 per cent of the hides come to Great Britain ; but France, 
Italy, and Germany, are also substantial consumers. The United States took 
about two-thirds of the skins exported in 1922, France and the United 
Kingdom taking the bulk of the remainder. 

There is a considerable quantity of wattle bark in Kenya Colony, and the 
inherent quality of this bark is of a high order, and, in the view of some authori¬ 
ties, superior to that of South Africa. Considerable diflicultics have been ex¬ 
perienced, however, in properly harvesting this bark, and until these arc over- 
corne East African bark will not be able to obtain the price of that from South 
Africa. A good deal of badly harvested mildewed bark has been shipped, and 
at the present time consumers prefer the more reliable bark from South Africa. 
About 600 tons of East African bark were exported in 1922 (sec Table II 18). 
In view of the probable shortage of bark in South Africa in tlic next few years, 
if the harvesting difficulties can be overcome, a substantial improvement in the 
export of bark from East Africa should be experienced. 

During the boom period in wattle bark an extract plant was erected at 
Limuru, near Nairobi, but for obvious reasons this has had to close down. 
During the War a Wattle Growers’ Association was formed in British East 
Africa, and over 12,000 acres in the Protectorate were specially planted with 
wattle. It was then estimated that the output of bafk in the first few years 
following the year would be about 7,500 tons per year. 

There is a small importation of leather and leather goods for consumption 
in the Colony, amounting to £18,273 'n 1922, of which nearly half came from 
India and half from Great Britain. A tannery equipped with modern machinery 
exists at Tsavo, but no information of its output is available. 

TANGANYIKA 

Figures showing the exports of hides and skins are reproduced in Tables 
H 19, 20, and 21. These tables show that the domestic exports of hides 
in 1922 were 27,700 cwt., of value £53,400, while the skins exported in that 
year were 2,800 cwt., of value £13,800. The bulk of these went to Kenya for 
exportation, but a certain proportion was exported direct. 

BRITISH MALAYA 

British Malaya is of interest to those engaged in the leather industry on 
account of its connection with gambier. The value of the tanned hides shipped 
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from British Malaya is actually much greater than the value of the gambier 
shipped, but in some respects the latter material is unique. Gambier is an 
extract made from leaves of a shrub, grown in small gardens scattered over the 
Malay States. It is obtained by boiling the leaves, and is done in small quanti¬ 
ties in the gardens, though one factory for the purpose exists. It is subject 
to a good deal of adulteration, and has caused much difficulty to tanners using 
it since the War. The quality has distinctly deteriorated, and the percentage 
of tannin is about four less than before the War. The price, however, has 
remained very high, and is, per tanning unit, out of all proportion to that of 
the other tanning agents. One reason for this lies probably in the fact that it 
is used also for dyeing purposes. 

The total quantity exported before the War was froin 20,000 tons to 22,000 
tons. In 1921 the figure was 7,000 tons, and in 1922 8,200 tons. 

Particulars of the imports from neighbouring areas and the exports to all 
countries in 1922 are shown in Table H 25. Over'40 per cent was shipped 
direct to other parts of the Empire. 

British Malaya is a large importer of hides (see Table H 26), but the exports 
are comparatively small. The imported hides come chiefly via India, Hong- 
Kong and Siam, and much of the resultant leather is exported as rough-tanned 
hides. In 1921 the value of this exceeded ,£700,000, and in 1922 over ,£400,000. 
Nearly all the exported leather goes to IIong-Kong, and particulars of the 
exports for 1922 are shown in Table H 28. 

There is, in addition, some import and export trade in boots and shoes 
and leather goods, the values of which, in 1921 and 1922, are shown in Tables 
H 21 and 22. 

CEYLON 

According to the Returns of 1922, there were 487,000 buffaloes, 1,013,000 
black cattle, 55 >oo° sheep, and 150,000 goats in Ceylon. There arc three 
tanneries in tljc Colombo district, and in 1922 74 tons of bark and 75 tons of 
other tanning materials were imported, while 40 tons of tanning materials 
produced in the island were exported. The imports of hides (dry and dry- 
salted) were 686 cwt. of buffaloes and 131 cwt. of other sorts. The exports 
of hides (dry and dry-salted) were 10 cwt. of buffaloes and 7,187 cwt. of other 
sorts. 

The imports of leather and leather manufactures were as follows :— 


Cwt; 


Rough-tanned . 
Dressed hides . 

„ skins 
Leather belting . 
Saddlery and harness 
Boots and shoes . 
Other sorts • . 

Total value 



pairs 


Rs. 

45,000 
16,000 
24,000 
79,000 
15,000 
546,000 
15,000 


740,000 
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The exports of leather produced in 

Ceylon 

were:— 


. 


Cwt. 

Rs. 

Rough-tanned . 


U396 

110,000 

Dressed hides . 


109 

10,000 

„ skins . 


36s 

31.500 

• Total valifc 

JAMAICA 


151,500* 

Jamaica has a small tanning industry, and exports a little leather in additioi 

hides and logwood extract. The exports of cattle hides in 

ITidcs. 

1921 were :— 

L 

United Kingdoiji 


2,250 

1,603 

Canada .... 


4,200 

2,992 

All Countries 


6,654 

4,740 

The exports of leather produced in 

Jamaica were 

L 

240 

United States 


III. 

1,868 

Grenada .... 


1,088 

98 

Canada .... 


1,006 

II 2 

Dominica 


742 

75 

Cayman Island . 


687 

70 

British Guiana . 


502 

69 

Barbados .... 


547 

49 

Bahamas .... 


^_43 

6 

Total all Countries 


6,483 • 

.719 


The exports of logwood extract amounted to 6,951 packages, of value £109,125, 
practically all coming to United Kingdom; 135 tons of divi-divi, of value £962, 
were exported to Germany. 

The imports of hides were very small, but the imports of leather amounted 
to £2,051, of which £1,475 came from the United Kingdom, and £565 from the 
United States. The imports of leather manufactures were as follows :— 


Boots (pairs) 

„ (value £) . 

Saddlery and harness (value £) 
Other leather goods ( „ ) 

Total value of leather 
goods (value £) . 


From United 

I'rom United 

From all 

Kingdom. 

States. 

Countries. 

44,508 

228,096 

279,976 

21,618 

91,284 

114,064 

7,519 

1,764 

9,297 

4,464 

• 3,080" 

7,649 

33,601 

96,128 

131,010 
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GRENADA 

There is a small exportation of hides from Grenada.- The figures for three 
years were ;— 


h 

Cwt. 

L 

192P 

347 

720 

1921 

169 

■ 326 

1922 

III 

180 


The whole of the hides exported in 1922 went to Trinidad. The imports 
of leather and leather goods in the same years were as follows :— 

1920 I9’i . 1922 

Boots (pairs) . . 28,512 6,324 14,496 

„ (value/;) . . 11,860 2,030 4,214 

Undressed leather (lb.) . 15,515 4,052 4,752 

„ (value/;) 2,391 444 487 

In 1922 the United States provided 7,788 pairs of boots, of value £2,484, 
and Great Britain 4,056 pairs, of value £1,402. 'I’he leather imported came 
mainly from Jamaica and Trinidad. 

BARBADOS 

In 1922 Barbados imported leather and leather goods to the total value 
of £41,570, distributed as follows :— 

From Great Britain. From all Countries. 

L L 

Undressed leather . . . . 757 1,558 

Dressed „ ■ . . .799 1,239 

Boots and shoes .... 22,928 35 , 377 * 

Saddlery and lia.rness . . . 873 1,121 

Other leather manufactures . . 1,565 2,275 

* Of which ^7,458 was from the United Slates. 

BERMUDAS 

In 1920 Bermudas exported hides to the value of £210 (all to Canada), 
and imported the following leather and leather goods :— 



From United States. 

From all Countries. 


L 

1 

Leather 

3.549 

4-743 

Boots 

• 37,977 

40.541 


BAHAMAS 

In 1921 Bahamas exported hides to the value of £430 (all to the United 
States), and imported £14,670 of boots, of which £13,860 came from the 
United States and £810 from Great Britain. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Trinidad and Tobago have three tanneries, an'abattoir, and a dyeworks. 
In 1920-22 hides and skins were imported as follows 


Hides (No.) 
Skins „ 
Hides (value £) 
Skins „ 


T920 

i 3 . 7§9 

* 1921 

11,8971 

1922 a 

10,288 

2,462 

.1.837) 

21,616 

.6,627 

7 .. 567 ( 

170) 

7,371 


In 1922 8,405 of the hides and skins, of value ,£6,598, came from Venezuela. 
The imports of boots and shoes were as follows :— 

, 1921 1922 

Pairs . . 358,244 134,940 277,596 

„ (value ,£) . 127,038 58,345 85,455 


Of the imports in 1922 133,344 pairs, of value £47,765, came from Great Britain, 
and 78,456 pairs, of value £23,315, came from the United States. 

In addition, leather and leather manufactures other than' boots were im¬ 
ported of the following values ;— 


1920 

36,630 

1921 

'14,675 

1922 

9,387 


Of the imports in the last-named year, £3,175 came from Great Britain and 
£4,200 from the United States. , 

The exports from Trinidad and Tobago comprised the following:— 


Hides and skins (No.) . 

1920 

6,176 

1921 

12,298 

1922 

7,921 

>> 

„ (value £) . 

11,723 

16,449 

13,060 

Divi-divi 

(lb.) . . 

-- 

— 

135,000 

J) 

(value £) . 

■— ■ 

— 

843 

Leather 

( ,. ) • 

2,881 

831 

944 

Boots 

(pairs) . 

28,548 

13,500 

27,036 


(value £) . 

3,994 

1,546 

. 2 , 3'58 


The chief destinations of the 
follows :— 


hides and skins exported in 1922 were as 

No. 

■ 3.219 

■ 2,450 

• 1.397 


Great Britain 
France 
United States 


5,628 

5,061 

2,716 
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The divi-divi went entirely to Germany, and the leather to British Guiana 
and th^ West'Indies. The latter country took more than half of the Hbots 
exported. 


NYASALAND 


Nyasaland in 1922 possessed 

101,000 cattle. 

58,000 

sheep,, and 174, 

goats. Her exports of hides and 

skins have been 

as follows :— 


1920 

1921 

1922 

Weight (lb.) . 

22,910 

8,085 

3.587 

Valuers . 

657 

117 

171 

Imports of leather and boots in the same year 

were as 

follows:— 


1920 

1921 

1932 

Leather (cwt.) . 

31 

33 

S8 

„ (value £) 

.S36 

692 

633 

Boots (pairs) . 

30.504 

42.252 

27,696 

„ (value £) 

3.143 

3.715 

869 
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TABLE H I 
Aden 

Total Imports of Hiues and Skins, Raw 



Quantity. ' 

Value. 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1919-20 

R$. 

1920-21 

Rs. 

1921-22 

Rs. 

Hides, raw— 

Cwt. . 

No. . 

Skins, raw— 

76,705 

767.053 

11,580 

”5,792 

4,865 \ 
48,637/ 

60,91,080 

3,98,680 

1,19,239 

Cwt. . 

No. . 

111,552 

10,758,922 

42,051 

4,858,476 

1 

65,248'! 

6,187,870/ 

1,32,81,300 

49.25.430 

50,61,731 

Total hides and 







skins— 







Cwt. . 

No. . 

188,257 

”,525,975 

53,631 

4,974,268 

7o,”3\ 

6,236,507/ 

1,93,72,380 

55,24,”° 

51,80,970 


TABLE M 2 
Aden 

Total Exports of Hides and Skins, Raw 



Quantity. 

• 

V'aluc. 



1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

11 ) 19-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 





Rs. 

K.S. 

Ks. 

Cow-hides— 







Cwt. . 

No. . 

80,390 

803,900 

9.663 

96.613 

6 ,I 2 i\ 

61,215/ 

77,99.025 

8,43,975 

2,26,285 

Caltskins— 





Cwt. . 

122 1 

_ 

241 




No. . 

2,440 

— 

480/ 

2,445 


300 

Other sorts— 



1 


Cwt. . 

No. 

2,193 

. 21,928 

1,007 

10,070 

6,267! 

62,655/ 

44,985 

27,510 

2,23,414 

Total hides, raw— 





• 


Cwt. . 

No. . 

82,705 

828,268 

10,670 

106,683 

I2,4I2\ 

124*350/ 

78,46,455 

8,71,485 

4,50,028 
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Table H ^ [ ifnid .) , 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1. 


1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 



Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Skim ^ rqw — 
Goatskins— 







No. . 

Cwt. . 

85..399 

6,831,674 

*6,383 

*. 3 * 0^577 

45.885 \ 
^,670,620 / 

1,70,85,060 

28,74,165 

48,17,926 

Sheepskins- • 



I 9 , 575 \ 

1,565,838/ 




Cwt. . 

No. . 

34,660 

2,772,763 

15,195 

1,215,480 

62,59,300 

26,06,415 

27,75.151 

Other sorts— 







Cwt. . 

No. . 

7,417 

2,373.485 

5,689 

1.820,433 

4,099 \ 
1,312,080/ 

6,58,545 

6,14,370 

3.91,817 

Total skins, raw— 







Cwt. . • . 

No, 

127,476 

11,977.902 

37,267 

4,346,490 

69,559]. 

6,548.547/ 

2,40,02,910 

60,94,950 

79,84,894 

Total hides and 







skins (excluding 
cuttings of hides 
and skins, raw)— 







Cwt. . 

No. . 

210,181 

12,806,190 

47.937 

4,453,173 

81,971 \ 
6,672,897 / 

3,18,49,365 

69,66,435 

84,34,922 


TABLE II 3 
Aden 


Imports of Hides and Skins (Raw), 1920-21 and 1921-22 


I'lace uf t.ri^;in 

Cwt. 

1920-21 

Rs. 

1921 

(!wt. 

-22 

Ks. 

Hides : Africa 

8,658 

4.86,375 

3,778 

95,441 

Arabia . 

2,877 

1,10,940 

1,026 

22,560 

Ail 

. ' 11,580 

5,98,680 

4,865 

1,19.239 

Skins: Africa . 

31.725 

40,58,805 

43.934 

38,48,315 

Arabia 

10,236 

8,58,300 

21,155 

12,00,889 

Ail 

42,051 

29,25,430 

65,248 

50,61,730 

The hides come from 
The skins come from 

Djibouti, Red Sea ports, and iMassowali. 

Djibouti, Red Sea ports, and Somaliland. 



TABLE II 4 
Alien 

Exports of Raw Hides and .Skins, 
1910-20 

K'L 

To Empire Couritfies . ^5)9r.56‘) 

„ Foreign „ . 2,32,57,860 


1919 20 TO 

1920-21 

Ks. 

34,01,265 

35/JS.770 


1921-22 


1921 22 
‘ Rs. 


24.69.447 

59.67.265 


3,18,49,425 69,67,035 84,36,712 


Total. 
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TABLE H 5 
Aden 

Exports op Hides and Skins, Tanned or Drsssed, and Leather 


To Empire Countries 
„ Foreign „ ■ 

Total 


1919-20 

Rs. 

375 

4 f'. 53 o 

46,905 ■ 


1920-al 

Rs. 

3.67s 

38.335 

42.030 


1921-22 

Rs. 

5.350 

17.744 

23.094 


TABLE H 6 * 

Aden 

Imports of Raw Hides and Skins, 1919-20 to 1921-22 


From Empire Countries 
,, Foreign „ 

Total 


1919-20 

Ks. 

25.85.635 

1,67,86,725 


1920-21 

Rs. 

12,27,480 

42.96,630 


1921-22 

Ks. 

^ 3 .11.529 

38,69,441 


".93.72,380 53.24.110 51,80,970 

•TABLE H 7 
• Aden 

Imports of Hides and Skins, Tanned or Dressed, and Leather 


From Empire Countries 
,, Foreign ,, 

Total 


1919-29 

Rs. 

6 i,oqc 

43.725 

1,04,820 


1920-21 

Rs. 

31.485 

18,390 

49.875 


1921-22 

Rs. 

43.793 

14,1836 

58,629 


TABLE H 8 
Aden 

Total Imports of Fanned Hides and Skins and Leather 


Hides, tanned or dressed (cwt.) 

, ,. „ (No.) 

Skins (cwt.) . 

„ (No.). . . ; 

Unwrought (cwt.) . 

Leather cloth 

Manufactures (excluding hoots 
and shoes and belting for 
machinery)— 

Bags and trunks ' . 

Saddlery and harness . 

Other sorts 

Total leather, value 


l9l9-;o 

Qn.inlity. 
1920-21 

I9.:l-2Z 

1919-20 

Value. 

VlZ-i-’l 

1921-22 

453 

4.519 

281 

2,SlO 

626'! 

• 6,258/ 

Ks. 

25.350 

Rs. 

*4.595 

Ks, 

26,319 

305 

45.947 

214 

17.047 

130 \ 

10,430/ 

43.560 

19,110 

14.340 

10 


-- 

433 

15 


— 

- - 

— 

— 


180 


— 


13,050 
. 9,420 . 
13,005 

6,210 

5,805 

4,140 

10,112 
2,535 
5.143 

- 


1,04,820 

49,875 

58,629 
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TABLE H 9 
Aden 

Total Exports of Hides and Skins, Tanned or Dressed 



1919-20 

1930-21 

1921-22 

I9I9.-2O 

1920-21 

1921-22 

Cwt, 

No. 




Rs. 

Rs.’ 

Rs. 

52 

16,489 

•95 

15.654 

i 4 \ 

10,928/ 

32.985 

28,020 

1343s 



TABLE H 10 

Aden 

Imports of Boots and Shoes’ 

1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 I9I9--2O 

1920-21 

1921-22 


Pairs. 

Pairs. Pairs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Leather . 

15,801 

11.431 9,637 

70,095 

53.730 

24,893 

Other materials 

6,89s 

9,825 6,740 

21,525 

19,440 

12,990 

Total 

22,696 

21,256 16,377 

91,620 

73,170 

37,883 



TABLE H 11 




Aden 




Imports of Belting for Machinery 



1919-20 

1020-21 

1921-22 

Leather 

1,950 

8,880 

1,613 

Cotton 

1,110 

120 

1,442 

Other materials 

... 195 

735 

2,820 

Total , 

3,25s 

9.735 

5,875 


TABLE H 12 

Nigeria 

Exports of Untanned Hides and Skins, 1907-22 


Uoiled Kingdom. 

Germany. 

Other Countries. 

Total. 


Year. No. 

i 

No. 

i 

No. 

i 

No. 

L 

1907 6,395 

773 

5.651 

2,200 

1.324 

389 

13.370 

3,362 

1913 285.525 

81,907 

188,046 

84,485 

74 

22 

.473.645 

166,414 

1919 2,048,189 

530,286 

_ 

— 

2,788,019 

586,608 

4,836,208 I 

,116,894 

1920 1,790,146 

565,335 • 

■— 

— 

459.323 

101,482 

2,249,469 

666,817 

1921 755,235 

149,877 

94,356 

64,682 

381,668 

48,285 

1,231,259 

262,844 

1922 1,979,198 

178,368 

110,005 

43."6 

719.332 

94,549 

2,808,53s 

316,033 
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TABLE H -ij 


Year. 

No. 

1907 

199,745 

1913 

652,288 

1919 

1,005,787 

1920 

438,727 

1921 

99,716 

1922 

159.099 


United kingdom 
I 

30.633 
130,635 

lot,188 

11,010 

12.950 


Nigeria 

Exports, OF Tanned Hides and Skins, 


Germany, 


I 907 -a 2 


i 


Other Countries. 


No. 


i 


'4 

2 

1,744 

33 

1,360 

104 

. 880 

63 

— 

•— 

117,106 

14,611 

— 

— 

24,268 

6,720 

2,800 

4.059 

>5,195 

1,817 

20.379 

1,467 

34,111 

4,168 


Total. 


201 X 2-1 

654,528 

1,122,893 

462,995 

117,711 

2^3,589 


I 

9.573 

30,800 

145,246 

107,908 

16,886 

i«, 5«5 


TABLE II 14 
Nigeria 

Exports of Hides and Skins by Classes and Countries,'1922 


Cattle hides 
lb. . 

United 

Kingdom. 

up to II lb.— 

114,000 

United 

Status. 

£ 

4,008 

_ 

No. . 

— 

_ 

Cattle hides, 
lb. 

II 141b.— 

265,000 

147,000 

L 

No. 

9.737 

3,857 

Cattle hides, 
Ib. 

14-18 lb.— 

667,000 

509,000 

it 

No. . 

35,479 

13,220 

Cattle hides over i8 ib,— 

. 154,000 

7,091 

No. . 

9,669 

81 

Goatskins— 
lb. . 

L ■ 

No. . 

. 2,048,000 

461,000 

• 115,742 

37.241 

Shcepskins-t- 

Ib. . 

96,000 


i 

No. . 

3,399 

— 


Germany. 

France. 

Holland. 

Belgium. 

Total. 

165,000 

436,000 

— 

_ 

715,000 

6,883 

12,711 

— 

— 

23,603 



— 

— 

82,543 

266,000 

148,000 

_ 

_ 

826,000 

9,918 

1,300 



24,812 



• 


64.917 

332,000 


264,000 

— 

1,792,000 

14,466 


11,020 

— 

74.185 




— 

117,221 

321,687 

-1 

— 

— 

482,778 

9.74S 

— 

— 

— 

19,498 





24.073 

33,000 

155,000 

— 

53.000 

2,752,000 

2,048 

9,834 

~ 

5.266 

170,131 



— 

— 

2,436,704 

450 

— 


• _ 

96,430 

19 

— 

— 


3.418 


— 

— 

— 

82,277 


VOL. VI .—23 
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TABLE H IS 


Nigeria 


Exports of Tanned .Hides and 

Skins by Countries, 

ig 22 


Tanned Hides. 

Tanned Coat- 

and Sheepskins 


• (No. 3633) 

(No. 209946) 


.lb. 

i 

lb. 

L 

United Kingdom 

700 ' 

44 

163,000 

12,905 

Germany. 

16,800 

700 

18,300 

767 

Gold Coast 

19,000 

648 

1,400 

103 

Sierra Leone . 

100 

8 

3,000 

289 

Togoland 

100 

2 


French Possessions . 

. 100 

4 

— 

6 

Belgian Possessions . 

300 

9 

~ 

— 

United States . 

. 800 

3S 

8,000 

507 

France . 

. 


6,700 

403 

Italy 

. 

— 

29,500 

. 2,151 

Total 1 

• 37.900 

L 4 S 3 

229,900 

17.131 


TABLE II 16 



Kenya and Uganda 



Imports of IIidhs and Skins, 

1922 



Quantities. 

Value. 

Hides, dry and dry-saltcd— 

Cwt. 

i 

Tanganyika Territory. 

4.555 

9.497 

Belgian Congo. 

66 

53 

Total. 

4,621 

9.550 

Skins, sheep and goat— 

No. 

f. 

Tanganyika Territory ..... 

62,496 

5 . 8'5 

Italian East jUrica. 

224 

22 

Total. 

62,720 

5,837 

Skins, other animals— 

No. 

i 

Tanganyika Territory. 

896 

45 

Belgian Congo. 

3 .i 3 ff 

■•5 

Italian Enst Africa. 

16,576 

610 

Total. 

20,608 

670 
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TABLE H 17 
Kenya and fjganda 
Exports of Hides and Skins, 1922 



Domestic 

Protiucc. 

Produce 
other tli.m 
Domestic. 

Total. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Produce 
other than 
Domestic. 

Total. 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1 

i 

c 

Hides, dry and dry-salted— 
United Kingdom 

14.115 

1^,663 • 

30.778 

28,864 

34,746 

63,610 

India 

525 

749 

1,274 

I,ii6 

1,639 

2,755 

Zanzibar 

225 

28 

253 

461 

116 

577 

Union of South Africa 
llelgiiim 

52 

— 

52 

105 


105 

245 

523 

768 

495 

1,053 

1,548 

France 

•1,865 

3.741 

5,606 

3,888 

7,690 

11,578 

Italy. 

'i .544 

3,845 

9.389 

14.363 

5.923 

20,286 

Germany 

315 

3.873 

4,188 

749 

7,90c 

8,649 

Italian East Africa 

4 


4 

6 

_ 

6 

United States 

1 



2 


2 

Total 

23,891 

28,422 

52,313 

50,040 

59,067 

109,116 

Skins, skeep and goat— 

United Kingdom 

60,928 

16,426 

77.354 

3,798 

1,353 

5,151 

India 

— 

5,824 

5.824 


118 

118 

Zanzibar . 

44S 


448 

21 

— 

21 

France . . 

41,290 

54.955 

96,245 

3,374 

5.425 

8,799 

Germany . 

224 

1.419 

1,643 

7 

32 

39 

Italy. 

11,125 

8.736 

19,861 

631 

654 

1,285 

Italian East Africa 

75 

2 . 3>5 

2,390 

3 

223 

226 

United States 

164,341 

180,39s 

344,736 

15,586 

17,676 

33,262 

Total 

278.431 

270,070 

548,501 

23,420 

25,481 

48,901 

Skins, other animal— 
United Kingdom 

13,290 

300 

13.590 

2,758 

102 

2,860 

India and Burma 

3 .i 3 <> 

- 

3.136 

655 

2 

657 

Zanzibar . 

30 


■ 3 ‘o 

17 


17 

Union of South Africa 

75 

224 

299 

33 

28 

61 

Australian Colonies . 

5 


5 

5 

2 


2 

Belgian Congo . 

5 


2 

__ 

2 

France 


150 

151 

I 

21 

22 

Holland . 

100 


100 

53 


53 

Italy. 

20 

524 

544 

tS 

80 

93 

Portuguese Possessions 

3 

3 

3 

— 

3 

Spain ' . . ' , 

2,240 

448 

-- 

2,240 

250 

— 

250 

United States . 

-■ 

448 

• 72 

* _ 

72 


— 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

Total 

19.353 

1,198 

20,551 

3,861 

333 

4,092 
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TABLE H i8 


Kenya and Uganda 

Exports of Bark for Tanning, 1922 


■ ' 

Quantity. 

(Cwt.) 

V.hie. 

£ 

United Kingdom . • . • . 

. • 1.487 

611 

Germany .... 

5.405 

1.73^ 

Norway .... 

4,022 ■ 

946 

Spain. 

600 

i<>3 

Total 

n.514 

3.458 


TABLE H 19, 

Tanganyika 

Exports of Hides, Dry and Dry Salted 


Domeslic Exports. Transit Expotti. 

(^>uantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 


Countriei of 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Consignment. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 



Cwt. 

Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom . 

U504 

3.572 

3.965 

4.845 

505 

— 

765 

8,820 

Kenya and Uganda 

3»209 

20.546 

6,890 

42.383 

521 

4,684 

1,180 

France 

I 

1.949 

2 

3.879 — 

58 

— 

no 

Belgium 

Total to all Coun¬ 

— 

831 

— 

1,107 2,496 

18,720 

8.659 

33.996 

tries 

5,016 

27.719 

11,633 

53,401 4,078 

23.507 

11,118 

42,96a 


Countries of 
Consignment. 

Kenya and Uganda 
United States ' . 
Belgium 

Total to all Countries 


TABLE H 20 

Tanganyika 

Exports of Sheep- and Goatskins 

Domestic Exports. Transit Exports. Domestic Exports. Tranait Expoits. 
Quantities. Quantities. Value. Value. 

1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 

Cwi. Cwt. Cwt. Cwi. £ iC £ £ 

. 2,074 2,176 11,387 10,198 595 410 4,116 2,350 

• - 373 - U 734 - - - - 

. — I — 6 230 — 1,594 — 

2,121 2,653 11,620 12,402 829 491 5,740 2,470 
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Mangrove bark 
Gambler in bales 
„ in cubes . 
Hides, raw 
Goatskins 
Hides, tanned 
Boots and shoes 
Leatherware . 

Saddlery . . 

Picul=i33 lb. 


table H 21 

British Malaya 

IMPORTS, 1921 AND I922 


1921 

Quantity. 

Value. 

• 1922 

, Quantity. 

Value. 

Piculs. 

l{ooo) 

Piculs. 

l{ooo)' 

357.000 

•494 

402,000 

0 

0 

15.700 • 

118 

.13,200 

II7 

16,600 

'278 

28,900 

448 

58,500» 

2,769 

53.000 

1.633 

~ 

607 

• — 

437 

1,668 

102 

1,191 

67 

— 

462 

— 

313 

— 

432 

— 

487 

— 

IS 

— 

7 


$3=2S. 4d. (Government rate of exchange). 


Article. 

Mangrove bark 
Gambler in bales 
Gambler in cubes 
Hides, raw 
Goatskins 
Hides, tanned . 

Boots and shoes 
Bags and trunks 
Leatherware 
Saddlery . 

Picul=i33 


TABLE H 22 
British Malaya 
Exports, 1921 and 1922 


Qiianlity. 

1921 

1922 

VnIuc. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

J’iculs. 


riciiis. 

1 ( 000 } 

. 229,000 

653 

2 S 3.000 

613 

■ 39.700 

371 

41.300 

409 

79,100 

1,031 

98,500 

1,360 

10,600 

300 

20,900 

535 

-- 

54 ^ 

— 

314 

. 71,800 

5.970 

52,500 

3.509 

. 

184 

— 

151 

. — 

II 

. — • 

23 

— 

257 

— 

126 

* 4 ^ 

2s. 4(1. (Government rate of exchange). 

3 


TABLE H 23 
British Malaya 

Imports and Exports of Mangrove Bark, 1922 


Country. 

Hong-Kong . 

China 

Borneo ... 
Sumatra 

Other Dutch Islands . 
Siam and Siamese States 
Total, all Countries 


Imports. 

Quantity. Value. 


I’iciils. 

1 

6,264 

6,916 

273.648 

359.67s 

14.907 

13.851 

105,121 

114,981 

400,060 

495,821 


Kuportii. 


Quantity. 

V.lue, 

I’iculs, 

I 

139.623 

326,376 

110,114 

281,659 

• • 

60 

48 

352,92* 

612,753 
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TABLE H 24 
British Malaya 

ImpqUTS and Exports op Gambier in Bales, 1922 

Imports. Exports. 


United Kingdom 

• Qilantily.. 
Piculs. 

Value. 

$ 

Quantity. 

Piculs. 

14,426 

Value. 

$ 

138,959 

Belgium 

— 

— 

'4.203 

39439 

France 

— 

— 

3.716 

39.357 

Germany . 

— 

-• 

1.290 

>2.551 

Dutch Islands 

12,628 


— 

— 

United States 



16,398 

166,444 

'I otal, all Countries 

13,217 

116,875 

41,256 

408.935 


TABLE n 25 


British Malaya 

% 

Imports and Exports of Gambier in Cubes, 1922 


United Kingdom . 

Imports. 

Piculs. $ 

I 

Piculs. 

11.147 

•xp'-rts. 

127.551 

British India and Burma 

66 

1,800 

30,999 

447.399 

Hong-Kong . 

. 

— 

1,118 

12,498 

Australia 

~ 

— 

544 

8,967 

Sumatra 

3.754 

99,460 

— 

— 

Sarawak 

62 

664 

— 

— 

United States 

801 

7,200 

25,820 

3*5,542 

France . 

— 

— 

4,901 

61,226 

Germany 

— 

— 

4,306 

60,826 

Italy .... 

— 


1.143 

15.859 

Spain .... 

— 

-- 

845 

8,176 

China' .... 

— 

-- 

55,698 

753.742 

Japan .... 

. 


1,017 

13.877 

Dutch Borneo 

1.247 

15.349 

— 

— 

Other Dutch Islands 

. 22,915 

323.24* 

— 


Siam and Siamese States . 

3 

63 


* — 

Total 

38,848 

447.777 

137.538 

1,825,663 
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TABLE H 26 


British Malaya 


Imports and Exports of. Raw Hides, 1922 


Counlry. 

United Kingdom 
British India and Burma 
Hong-Koiig 
Egypt . . . 

France 

Netherlands 

Spain 

French Indo-China 
Bali and Lombok. 
Borneo 

Celebes and Moluccas . 
Java .... 
Siam and Siamese States 
United States 
Other Foreign Countries 
Total, all Countries 


Imuorts* 


Fxporls 

Quantity.. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piculs. 

$ 

. Piculs. 

$ 

— 

— 

0,812 

221,125 

12,589 

325,640 

42 

1,461 

iS, 99 () 

713,070 

626 

15.805 

— 

— 

2,471 

62,211 



2,598 

73.728 



433 

12,128 



1,456 

53,500 

C 435 

49,428 



886 

36,667 



1,090 

25.043 

• • . 


1,208 

51,016 

• 7 ■ 

225 

1,016 

43,731 

— 


16,598 

33^,176 


— 


— 

1.685 

49.585 

— 

— 

1,479 

37.345 

52,990 

I.(>32,577 

20,917 

534.''” 


TABLE II 27 

British Malaya 


Imports and Exports of Raw Goatskins, 1922 


British India and Burma 

Impoils. 

Value. 

$ 

• 431.330 

Exports. 

Value. 

$ 

23.922 

Hong-Kong 


i(> 5 , 93‘3 

Java. 

492 

28,705 

Sumatra .... 


11,428 

Siam pnd Siamese States 

— 

57.075 

Total, all Countries 

• 43 M '3 

313,918 
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TABLE H 28 

British Malaya 

Imports and Exports of Tanned Hides, 1922 



Imports, 

Qjiantity. Value. 

Piculs. $ 

Exploits. 

Quantity. Value. 

Piculs. $ 

British India and Burma . 

•' 858 

'22 - 

48.950 

— 

— 

Hong-Kong . . . 

U350 

50,161 

3,348,869 

China .... 

— 

— 

641 

39.147 

Borneo .... 

— 

— 

• 277 

21,554 

Celebes and Moluccas 

— 

— 

611 

45.024 

Java .... 

146 

7,900 

56 

3.51S 

Sumatra 

127 

6,78s ' 

291 

19,141 

Other Dutch Islands 



161 

12,907 

Total, all Countries 

1,190 

67,163 

52.457 

3.509.188 
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STATISTICS OF THE EMPIRE’S PRODUCTION 
OF FUR SKINS 
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(A) Canada 

The most important producer of fur skins among Empire Countries is Canada. 
The recent information available for that country is contained in (a) Report 
on the Fur Farms of Canada, 1922, and (b) Fur Production of Canada, Season 
1921-22, both publications b^ing issued from the Dominions Bureau of 
Statistics. , : 

In 1922 there were 1,026 fur farms in the Dominion, of which 977 were 
fox farms. The value of fur-bcaring animals was returned as $5,864,000, half 
of which was in Prince Edward Island. Statistics of the various kinds of furs 
for 1922 can be summarised as follows :— 

Dcccmher 1922 1923 



No. of Kur- 
bcarinn 

Total value of 
Ftir-l.caiin;; 



Killed 


Animals. 

Anini.als. 

$(000) 

Born. 

DM. 

for Pelts. 

Silver foxes 

00 

5.663 

16,604 

3.033 

6,894 

Patch or cross foxes . 

1.384 

103 

1,017 

295 

539 

Red foxes 

435 

9 

495 

172 

423 

Blue „ 

10 

2 

^—• 

— 

— 

White „ 

16 

I 

— 

— 

— 

Mink 

288 

6 

248 

41 

II4 

Raccoon 

105 

1 

45 

15 

9 

Skunk 

34 

I 

219 

66 

220 

Marten . 

3 


— 

— 

— 

Fisher . 

7 

1 

3 

3 

— 

Opossum. 



— 

— . 


Lynx 

3 

941 

- - 

— 

— 


Karakul sheep , 

68 

376 

I 

30 

Brown beaver . 

81 

2 

42 

■— 

42 

Musk-rat 

5.157 

7 

150 

— 

5 

Bear 

— 

- » 

• — 

2 


30.782 

5,864 

345 

19,199 

3.626 

8,278 
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The total number and value of pelts of various kinds taken from fur-bearing 
animals in the season 1921-22 (including pelts of animals taken by trappfers 
and pelts of ranch-bred animals) was as follows :— 


Kind. 

No. of Pelts. 

To(*l Value 
of Pells. 

Arerage Value 
per Pelts 

■ 


$ 

• $ 

Badger . 

.1.777 

>,844 

1*04 

Bear, black 

8,432 

90,171 

iO'8i 

„ brown 

■ 738 

6,769 

9->7 

„ grizzly . 

•. 115 

1,882 

16-36 

„ white 

378 

6,918 

>8-30 

„ unspecified 

341 

4,092. 

12-00 

Beaver . 

232,134 

4,266,767 

18-38 

Coyote . 

30,551 

277,338 

9-07 

Ermine (weasel) 

450,372 

248,469 

•52 

Fisher or pekan 

5,689 

424,688 

74-45 

Fox, cross 

5,759 

289,651 

50-30 

„ red 

38,024 

473.978 

12-46 

„ silver 

4.979 

734,002 

>47-42 

„ blue 

155 

10,978 

70-82 

„ white 

40,927 

• 1,625,017 

39-70 

„ other 

214 

>, 3 >> 

6-12 

Lynx 

11,673 

■ 237,925 

20-38 

Marten or sable 

58,989 

1,216,229 

20-52 

Mink 

205,324 

1,848,856 

9-00 

Musk-rat 

3,060,526 

4,707,043 

1-54 

Otter 

13,689 

373,>53 

27-26 

Rabbit 

>,334 

200 

-15 

Raccoon 

35,229 

129,742 

3 - 7 > 

Skunk . . ’ . 

> 33,342 

312,130 

2-35 

Squirrel, black . 

>5 

>9 

1-27 

grey • 

64 

II 

->7 

„ red . 

79 

6 

-07 

Wild cat 

3.583 

>4,922 

4-16 

Wolf . . . 

9.451 

96,146 

10-17 

Wolverine or carcajou 

>,>43 

20,059 

>7-54 

Caribou . 

4 

8 

2-00 

Deer 

9,363 

> 2,947 

>-38 

Elk . . 

8 

20 

2-50 

Moose 

>,838 

5.249 

2-85 

Panther . 

40 

195 

4-87 

House cat 

400 

100 

-25 

Civet „ 

III 

32 

-28 


4,366,790 

>7,438,867 
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The export trade in furs is almost entirely with the United States and the 
Uifited Kingdom, the summary figures for the fiscal yeard‘1913 afid 1921 


oeing;— 

United 

1913 

United 

Value |(ooo) 

All United 

19*1 

United 

All 


States. 

Kingdom. 

Countries. 

States. 

Kingdom. 

(^ountrie 

Furs, undressed 

2,184 

2,629 

5-151 

7.933 

3.509 

11.731 

„ dressed . 

II 

2 ■ 

15 

39 

21 

168 

Manufactures of furs . 

35 

25 _ 

• 70 
_ ^_ 1 

'36 

146 

331 

Total 

2,230 

2,656 

5.236 

8,008 

3.676 

12,230 


For 1921 the details of the individual 

varieties of undressed skins exported 

were as follows ;— 

United States. 

United Kinc'lom. 

All dounlrics. 


•No. 

Value. 

$(000) 

No. 

Value. 

?(ooo) 

No. 

Value. 

1(000) 

Sealskins 

1,622 • 

8 

74 

3 

1,715 

11 

Musk-rat 

860,442 

1.631 390,748 

738- 

1,253,553 

2,380 

Beaver 

106,684 

2,137 

42,103 

546 

1,002 

150,190 

3,186 

Black and silver fox 

3,600 . 

649 

143 

4,471 

888 

Other fox skins 

20,106 

434 

8,937 

342 

30,621 

845 

Marten 

28,403 

839 

14,361 

446 

42,987 

1,296 

Mink 

7 u 673 

760 

25,406 

282 

97,>25 

1,072 

Other skins . 

— 

1,472 

— 

536 


2,060 


(B) Australia 

Australia is a very large producer of rabbit-sJdns, the principal statistics 
being as follows :— 


Exports of Rabbit- and -IIareskins 


United Kingdom . 
Total Empire Countries 

United States 

Total Foreign Countries 


Qiiiiitity (Ihs.) Value {£) 


191.1 

6,813,602 

6,813,602 

1921-22 

3,198,888 

3,201,380 

ms 

417,64a 

417,649 

1921-22 

257,725 

258,141 

2,189,580 

2,977,060 

5,035,676 

S.133,139 

151,097 

203,981 

516,367 

529,67s 

9,790,662 

8,334.519 

621,630 

787,816 


Total Exports 
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(C) New Zealand 
Exports of Rabbit-skins 


United JCingdom 

Total Empire Countries 

I 9'3 

6,196,639 

6,265,508 

Quantity (No.) 
1921 

8,285,487 

8.547.655 

1922 

8,801,683 

8.907.993 

0 

00 00 

v.iut ( 4 ) 
1921 

247,081 

259,726 

1922 

319.297 

321,620 

United States 

Total Foreign Countries 

2,100 

,5.369.091 

5.374.791 

6,561,230 

6,579.232 

19 

188,295 

188,454 

245,202 

246,244 

Total Exports 

6,267,608 

13,922,446 

15,487,225 

6,756 

448,180 

567,864 


(D) South Africa 

Exports of Sealskins ‘ 

Year ended 31st Dccemlier, 1913. Year ended 3Jit December, 1932. 
Quantity (lb.) Value (;^) Quantity (lb.) Value (/) 

United Kingdom . . 152,485 5,609 14,746 141O34 

(E) Newfoundland 


Exports of Furs, Year ended 30T11 June, 1922 


United Kingdom 
Canada 

United States 

Furs 

Quantity (No.) 

Not available 

• * t’ »» 

Value ($). 

99,028 

18,725 

190,785 

Total . ' 


308,538 

Canada 

United States 

Seals, Dressed 

5 

10 

34 

95 

Total . 

. . 15 

129 

United Kingdom 
Canada 

United States 

Sealskins 

. . 66,108 

315 

63,^18 

113,308 

761 

91.583 

Total . 

130,241 

205,652 

Canada 

.Seal Pelts 

455 

790 
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(F) 'Great Britain 

The imports of undressed and dressed fur skins and fur manufactures into 
Great Britain are as follows 


Counlry. • 

Belgium 

Total Foreign Countries 
Australia . 

New Zealand 
Total Empire Countries 
, Total 
Re-exports 


Russia 

Norway 

Total Foreign Countries 
Cape of Good Hope 
Newfoundland arid Coast 
of Labrador . 

Total Empire Countries 
Total 
Re-exports 


Undressed Rabbit-skins 

Quantity No- (ooo) 

I9>3 1921 . 1922 

11,932 3,011 • 4,649 

12,383 3,845 5 , 37 * 

53,476 14,596 19,675 

7,404 14,525 9,095 

60,959 29,139 28,820 

73.342 32.984 34,191 

48,443 33,508 29,821 

Undressed Sealskins 


73 

12 

10 

43 

54 

69 

124 

73 

97 

24 _ 

12 

13 


42 

_ 

146 

59 


268 

132 

III 

25 

14 

10 


190 

Value /(ooo) * 
• 1921 

1921 

130 

69 

no 

’135 

91 

139 

473 

230 

352 

92 

353 

296 

566 

583 

648 

701 

674 

787 

480 

729 

662 


24 

4 

I 

16 

24 

21 

49 

51 

41 

15 : 

20 

15 

35 

14 

— 

55 

51 

17 

104 

102 

58 

12 

7 

4 


Undressed 

Russia 

United States 

Total Foreign Countries 

Australia . 

Canada 

Total Empire Countries 
Total 
Re-exports 


Germany . 

Belgium 

France 

United States 

Total Foreign Countries 

Total Empire Countries 

Total 

Re-exports 


Fur Skins not otherwise Specified 


Not 

389 

1.605 

Not 

108 

2 II 

avail¬ 

5,864 

6,982 

avail¬ 

1,849 

2,409 

able. 

8,196 

12,110 

able. 

2,313 

3,261 

»» 

498 

1,158 

)» 

104 

256 

M 

1,078 

1,079* 

M 

920 

1,228 

>) 

1,918 

3,272 


1,204 

1,879 

>) 

10,114 

15,382 

)) 

3,517 

5,140 

JJ 

10,904 

12,690 

M 

3,819 

4,823 

Dressed Rabbit 

-SKINS 




484 

410 

1,414 

18 

.42 

123 

1,346 

2,871 

4,951 

36 

151 

330 

692 

529 

1,053 

46 

60 

III 

2 

448 

2.348 


62 

198 

2.857 

4,651 

11,053 

115 

341 

829 

7 

2 

16 

- » 

— 

I 

2,864 

4,653 

11,069 

115 

341 

830 

363 

683 

1,435 

18 

lOI 

160 
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Dressed Sealskins 


Quantity No. (ooo) * Value /C(ooo) 


Coontry. 

1913 

, >921 

1922 

1913 

1921 

1922 

Total Foreign Countries 

2 

I 

— 

13 

8 

— 

.Total Empire Countries 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Total ... 

' 2 

I 

— 

. 13 

— 

Re-exports • . 

Dressed 

— — I 2 

Fur Skins not otherwise Specified 

• 3 

6 

Germany . 

5.400 ■ 

747' 

1,775 

941 

217 

496 

China 

1.959 

805 

1,604 

315 

244 

471 

United States 

22 

481 

949 

■' 4 

135 

170 

Total Foreign Countries 

8,657 

2,491 

6,158 

1.424 

764 

i,67r 

Total Empire Countries 

62 

267 

542 

6 

160 

252 

Re-exports 

1,292 

940 

1,133 

OC 

0 

449 

501 


The exports of undressed and dressed skins from Great Britain and 
Ireland are as follows :— 


Undressed Rabbit-Skins 

Quantity No. ((X5o) Value ,iC(ooo) 


Country. 

1921 

1922 

1921 

1922 

Belgium 

32,101 

40,611 

429 

775 

United States 

7,002 

8,989 

no 

222 

Total Foreign Countries 

42,497 

51,272 

584 

1,044 

Total Empire Countries 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

Total 

42.497 

51,272 

584 

1.044 

Dressed Rabbit-skins 



France 

42 

192 

3 

15 

Total Foreign Countries 

128 

370 

10 

27 

Total Empire Countries 

58 

20 

9 

I 

Total 

186 

390 

19 

28 


Dressed Sealskins 



Total Foreign Countries 

6 

19 

24 

55 

Total Empire Countries 

— 


I 

I 

Total 

6 

19 

25 

56 

Dressed Fur Skins not 

OTHERWISE 

Specified 


France 

5'5 

516 

229 

252 

Total Foreign Countries 

898 

974 

406 

472 

Australia . 

56 

143 

15 

37 

Total Empire Counfries 

68 

155 

23 

44 

Total 

966 

1,129 

429 

516 




LIST OF CITY COMPANIES, EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH INSTITUTIONS, 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS, LABOUR ORGANISATIONS, ETC., 
CONNECTED WITH THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 

Leathersellers’ Company, St. Helen’s Place, E.C.' 

CORDWAINERS’ COMPANY, 7 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. . 

British Leather Manufacturers’ Rf.search Association, 26 St. Thomas Street, S.E. i. 
Leathersellers’ Company’s Technical College, 176 Tower Bridge Road, S.E. i. 
CORDWAINERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Inc.), St. John’s Lane, E.C. i. 

Leeds University, Department of Leather Industries, Ixeds. 

Northampton Technical School, Northampton. 

Boot Trades’ Research Association, 50 City Road, E.C. i. 

Hide, Leather and Allied Trades’ Improvement Society, 176 Tower Bridge Road, S.E. i. 
Society of Leather Trades Chemists (Secretary, S. Hirst), 43 Woodbridge Road, Knowle, 
Bristol. 

Lecher and Hide Trades’ Benevolent & Provident Institution, 7 Denman Street, S.E.i. 
Bo^ Trades’ Benevolent Association, 98 Gower .Street, W.C. 

National FediIration ok Meat TR,tDEHS, 4 Charterhouse Square, E.C. i. 

Feli.moncers’ Association (Secretary, J. C. Harrington), 24 Soiilhdean Gardens, S.W. 
National Federation of Hide & Skin Markets. G. H. Tyler, 31 Bradford Street, 
Birmingham. 

United Tanners’ Federation (Manager, 26 St. Thomas Street, S.E. i), embracing the 
following local federations:— 

Bristol & West of England Tanners’ Federation. 

Leeds & North-Fastern 'Fanners' Federation. 

London & District Tanners’ Federation. 

Midlands District Tanners’ Federation. 

North-Wistern Tanners’ Federation. 

Scottish Tanners’ Federation. 

Sheepskin Tanners’ Federation. 

British Glace Kid Tanners’ Association. W. P. Cross,’St. Andrew’s Tannery, North¬ 
ampton. 

Federation of Curriers, Light Leather Tanners & Dressers, Inc. (Secretary, 9 St. 
Thomas Street, S.E. i), embracing the following sections ;— 

Harness & Belting Curriers’ Section. 

Light I^eatiier Tanners & Finishers’ Section. 

Upper Leather Curriers & Dressers' Section. 

Chrome Leather Manufacturers’ Section. 

Incorporated Association of Boot & Shoe Manufaciurers of Great Britain & Ireland. 

Miss Tomlinson, 7 Tavistock Square, W.C. i. 

Leather Belting Federation. L. Kidson (Messrs. Kidsons, Taylor & Co., i Booth Street, 
Manchester). • 

Roller Leather Manufacturers’ Association. 11 . Taylor (Messrs. Kidsons, Taylor & 
Co., 1 Booth Street, Manchester). 
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Glove Manufacturers’ Association. P, Tucker (Messrs. Blake & Co., keckleford, Yeovil). 

Hat Leather Manufacturers’ Association. Messrs. Kidsons, Taylor & Co., i B^oth 
Street, Manchester. 

National Leather Goods & Saddlery Manufacturers’ Association (Inc.). B. G. Arthur, 

. Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 

The British Tanning Extract Manufacturers’ Association. H. McArthur, Bull Lane, 
Aintree, Liverpool. 

Association of Factors, Merchants & Importers of Le.atiier, Hides & Tanning 
Materials. H. W. Freshwater, 7-8 Railway Approach, S.E. i. 

National Federation of'Leather & Grindery Merchants’ Association. J. A. Craig, 
Basma House, 13A, Fore Street, Ji.C. a. 

Shoe Distributors’ Association. J. A. Craig. Basma House, 13A Fore Street, E.C. 2. 

National Association of Shoe Retailers. L. J. Humphrey, Associate House, Mansell 
Street, Aldgate, E.C. 

Incorporated National Federation of Boot Trades’ Associations, Ltd. J. Hoyle, 
i Gordon Place, Tavistock Square, W.C. i. 

Leather Producers’ Association for England, SciyrLAND & Wales (Manager, 26 St. 
Thomas Street, S.E. i), embracing the following local associations 

Liverpool Master Tanners’ Association. 

Yorkshire Association of Leather Manufacturers. 

Walsall, Birmingham & District Master .Curriers’ Federation. 

Midland Tanners’ Labour Association. 

Midland Counties Master Curriers’ Federation. 

West of England Leather Producers’ Association. 

Hat Leather Manufacturers’ A.sso(Tation. 

Scottish Leather Producers’ Association. 

Londo.n & District Leather Producers’ Association. 

National Leather Trades’ Federation. W. Collingson, 5 Ringley Street, Harpurhey, 
Manchester. 

Amalgamated Society of Leather Workers, Hepworth Chambers, Briggatc, Lccd.s. 

United Society of Leather Producers of (Jrf.at Britain & Ireland. W. Lillcy, “ Wool- 
pack ” Tavern, Bermondsey Street, S.K. 1. 

Spen Valley Curriers, Trades’ Hall, Clecklieaton. 

United Patent Leather Dressers’ Society. A. Hardcastle, York Street, Mitcham Junction. 

United Patent Leather Grainers' Society. W. McCartney, 67 Kenlor Road, looting, 
S.W. 

Provincial Friendly Society of Spanish & Morocco Leather Finishers. W. H. Stancer, 
Ivy Villa, Greenfield Street, Nottingham. , 

National Federation of General Workers, St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, 
S.W.i. 

National Union of General Workers, 28 Tavistock Square, W.C. 

Leather Trades’ Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., 26 St, Thomas Street, S.E. i. 

Shoe & Leather Fair Society. J. A. Craig, Basma House, 13A Fore Street, E.C. 
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„ dry and dry-salted, re-exports, B 37 
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,, numbers monthly, B 15 

,, quantity and value, exports, B if 
„ wet imports, B J, 2, 31 
„ wet, re-exports, B 34 

Cape of Good Hope— 

Goatskins, imports from and retained, B 19 
Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
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Condenser rubber leather, p. 82 
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„ „ exports, B 116 

„ „ re-exports, B 87 
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„ ,, re-exports, B 55 
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‘ 56 . 
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Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
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Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
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German E. Africa— 
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,, „ re-exports, B 79 

,, ,, production, p. 93 

(ioat leather, dressed, not upper, imports, B 74 
,, „ „ iiotupper.exports, B109 

„ ,, not upper, re-exports, 

B74 
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Goat leather, exports from United States to 
United Kingdom, B 25, 26 
Goats, numbers, Ireland, B 13 
Goatskin leather, undressed, imports, B 5,6,64. 

,, exports, B loi 
„ „ „ ^ re-exports, B 64 

Goatskins, consumption, p. 05 « 

„ imports, p. 65, B I, 2 
„ imports by poris.^B 22, 23 

„ raw imports, B 4J 

„ raw rc-exports, B 43 

Gold Coast— 
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tained, B 20 , 

Ireland— 

Cattle, niimkcr, B 13 
Goat.*'., number, B 13 
Horses, number, B 13 
Sheep, number, B 13 
Irish imports, 1913 and 1919, D 126 
,, exports, £913 and 1919, B 125 
„ riioss, B 124 
Italiitn Hast Africa— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Italy— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
japan— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Japanned leather, imports, B 5, 6, 69 
„ ,, exports, B 104 

,, re-exports, B 69 
„ ,, production, B 9 

Java— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B t8 
Kenya— 

Goatskins, Imports from and retained, B 19 
Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Kid leather, dressed, not upper, imports, B 74 
„ dressed, not upper, exports, B 109 
,, dressed, not upper, re-exports, 

B 74 

„ exports from the United States to 
the United Kingdom, B 25,26 
Kip Icatiicr, dressed, not upper, imports, B 73 
„ dressed, not upper, exports, B 108 
,, dressed, not*appcr, re-exports, B73 

„ exports from the United States to 

the United Kingdom, B 25,26 
„ undressed, imports, B 62 

„ undressed, exports, B 99 

„ undressed, re-exports, B 62 
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Labour conditions in leather industry, p. 71 
Lac^, leather, production, B 9 
lactic acid, B 124 
Lambpeits, classification, B 16 
Lambskins, pickled, imports, B 40 
„ pickled, exports, B 92 

„ pickled, re-exports, B 42 

„ quantity and value, exports, B 17 

„ woolled, imports, B 39 

,, woolted, exports, B 91 

„ woolled, re-exports, B 41 

Larch bark, consumption, B 21 
Leather belting, imports, B 86 
„ belting, cxports,.B 115 

„ belting, re-exports, B 86 

♦ „ consumption, p. 46 

,, dressed, not upper, imports, B 73, 74 
„ dressed, not upper, expt^rts, B108-110 
„ dressed, not upper, re-exports, **7.74 
„ exports, p. 4^ 

„ imports, p. 45 

„ imports by ports, B 22, 23 

,, maniifavlures, imports, B 7, 8 
„ patent or japanned, imports, B 5,6,69 
„ patent or japanned, exports, B j€4 
„ patent or japanned, re-exports. B (>9 
„ produetion, pp. 42-45, 75 

„ sole, imports, B 59 

sole, exports, B 96 
,, sole, re-exports, B 59 

„ undressed, call, impcirts, B 5. 6, 61 

,, undressed, calf, exports, B 98 

,, undressed, calf, re-exports, B 61 
„ iindrcsscil, exports, B 95 

undressed, goatskin,imports, B 3,6,64 
„ undressed, goatskin, exports, B loi 
„ undressed, goatskin, re-exports, B 64 
„ undressed, hide, exports, B 100 
„ undressed, hide, imports, B 5, 6, 63 
,, undressed, hide, itnports, B 58 
,, undressed, liidc, exports, B 97 
M undressed, hide, re-exports, B 58, 63 
„ undressed, kip, imports, B 62 
,, undressed, kip, exports, B 99 
„ undressed, kip. re-exports, B 62 
,, undressed, ox- and cow-hide, im¬ 
ports, B 60 

undressed, ox- and cow-hidc, vc- 
exports, B 60 

„ undressed, sticepskin, exports, B 102 
„ undressed, sheepskin, imports, B 5, 
6, 65 

, undressed, sheepskin, re-exports, B 65 

undressed, skin, exports, B 103 
» upper, exports, B 105-107 


Lining leather, p. 89 
Linseed oil, D 124 
Liverpool— 

' Imports c( hides, B 22, 23 
Logwood chips, B 124 
„ extract, JB 124 
London - * 

Imports of hides, B 22, 23. 

^Madagascar . • 

^ Ilfdes, imports from and retained, B 18 
Malsa 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Manufactures of leather, consumption, p. 47 
*,, ofleather imports, pp. 47,96, B 7, 
8 . 75-^48 

,, of leather, exports, pp. 47, 96, 

B 111-123 

,, of k-alhcr, re-exports, B 75-88 
>. ol leatlier, exports from the 

United States to the United 
Kingdom, B 25, 26 
M ol leather production, p. 47 

Measiiretncnt of IcalluT, pp, 74, 75 

Mechanical leather,'p. 82 
Mesopotamia - 

Sheep- and lambskins, imports from .ind 
retained, B 20 

Mimosa hark, consumption, p. 65, B 21 
(‘Xtract, consumption, B 21 
Mineral oil, B 124 
Morocco— 

(ioatskins, imports from and retained, B 19 
Sheep- and lambskins, imports from and 
retained, B 20 

Moroi i o leather, imports, R5, 6 
Muriatic acid, B 124 
Myrohalan extract, consumption, B 2t 
Myrohalans* consumption, B 21 

imports, p. 65. B 3, 4, 51 
,, re-exports, B 51 

Natal-’ 

Goatskins, imports from and retained, B 19 
Hides, imports from and retained, B iS 
Sheep- and !amb,skins, imports from and re¬ 
tained, B 20 

Native hides and skins, pp. 42, 47 

„ seasonal \ariation in prices, p. 51 

., scasonalvariation in supplies,p.50 

Ncatsfoot oil, B 124 
New Zealand— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Sheep- and lambskins, imports from and re¬ 
tained, B 20 
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Nigeria— 

Goatskins, imports from and retained, 
B 19 

Hides, imports from and rctainC^d, 6 18 
/Nigrosinc, B 124 

•^Norway, hide, imports from and retained, 
B 18 

Oak bark, consumption, 6 2 l 
„ extract, imports, B 54 ' 

„ extract, re-exports, B 54 
Output of leather, B 9 

Ox- and heifer hides, numbers monthly, B 15 
,, ,, numbers in weight classes, 

B 14 

Paraffin wax. B 124 
Parchment and vellum production, B 9 
Patent leather, p. 87 
„ ., imports, B 5, 6, 69 

„ exports. B 27,28, 104 

„ exports from United States to 
United Kingdom, B 25, 26 
,, „ re-ex^rts,.B 69 

Pelts, classification, B 16 
„ sold, monthly numbers, B 16 
Picking bands, p. 82 
Pickled pelts, exports, p. 64 

„ pelts, irnpctrts, p. 64 

,. sheep- and lambskins, imports, B 40 
,, sheep- and lambskins, re-exports, B 42 
„ sheepskins, imports, B i, 2 

„ sheepskins, exports. B 92 

Portugal" 

Hides, imports from and rci;-ined, B 18 
Portuguese East Africa - 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 

Quebracho, exports, B 93 

„ extract, consumption, p. 65, B 21 
„ extract, imports, B 56 

,, extract, re-exports, B 56 . 

Redwood, B 124 
Refined curriers’ grease, B 124 
Repaired chrome liquor, B 124 
Roller leather, pp. 82, 89 
Rough-tanned goatskins, consumption, p. 90 
,, leather, exports, p, 80 

,, leather, imports, p. 79 

„ sheepskins, consumption, p. 91 

Russia— , 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Sheep- and lambskins, imports from and re¬ 
tained, B 20 


Saddlers, B 10 
Saddlery, exports, p. 94 

exports from United States to United 
Kingdom, B 25,26 
„ and harness, imports, B 81 

„ and harness, exports, B 29, 30, 118 

„ and harness, re-exports, B 81 

and harness, materials used and gross 
output, B 11 
,, production, p. 94 

Scotland 

Cattle and sheep in, B 12 
Semi-chrome upper leather, consumption, p. 88 
Sheep- and lambskins, pickled, exports of, B 92 
„ „ wooled, exports of, B 91 

Sheep leather, dressed, not upper, imports, B74 
,, ,, dressed, not upper, exports, 

* B 109 

„ * ,, dressed, not upper, re-exports, 

B 74 

,, undressed, exports, B 102 

Sheep, numbers, Great Britain, B 12 
„ . numbers, Ireland, B 13 

„ pelts, classification, B 16 
Sheepskin leather, undressed, imports, B 5, 6, 

65 

,, leather, undressed, rc-exports, B 65 
product, pp. 47, 59, 64 
Sheepskins, classification, pp. 60, 61 
,, consumption, p. 64 

,, exports, p. 64 

,. fcllmongered, monthly numbers, 

B (6 

,. imports, p. 64 

,, pickled, imports, B t, 2, 40 

.. pickled, rc-exports, B 42 

quantity and value, exports, B 17 
,, seasonal variations in supplies, 

PP- S'h ^*0 

., woollcd, imports, B t, 2, 39 

„ woolled, re-exports, B 41 

Shoulders, production, B 24 
Siam— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Skin supplies, p. 42 

Slippers, exports from United States to United 
Kingdom, B 25, 26 
Soap,B 124 

Sod oil, B 124 , 

Sodium hyposulphite, B 124 
Sole leather, imports, p. 78, B 59 
„ ,, exports, p. 78, B 27,28, 96 

„ ,, re-exports, B 59 

„ „ exports from United States to 

United Kingdom, B 25,26 
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Sole leather, production, pp. 76, 77, B 24 . 

„ , „ tanners, p. 78 

Southampton— 

Imports of hides, B 22, 23 
Spain— 

Sheep- and lambskins, imports from and 
retained, B 20 

Splits, exports from United States to United 
Kingdom, 6 25, 26 

Sports goods, leather, imports, p. 95, B 83 
M M leather, exports, p. B 30, 122 
.. Icatlier, re-exports, B 83 

Stearine, B 124 

Straits ^ttlements. 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Sidphidc of S(xlium, B 124 
Sulphite of alum, B 124 
Sulphonated oils, B 124 
Sulphur, B 124 
Sulphuric acid, B 124 
Sumach, consumption, B 21 

„ imports, p. 65. B 3. 4, 49 
re-exports, B 49 

Switzerland- * * 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 


Tallow, 6 124 
Tanned kips, p. 79 
Tanners in Great Britain, pp. 69, 70 
Tanning bark, imports, B 3, 4, 48 
„ ,, re-exports, B 48 

,, contents of materials consumed, B 21 

,, employees, B to 

extract, chestnut, imports, B 55 
.. .. re-exports, B 55 

„ ,, oak, imports, B 54 

.. ,, „ re-exports, B 54 

„ ,, quebracho, imports, B 56 

„ „ re-exports, B 56 

extracts, imports, B 3, 4, 54 57 
.. exports, B 94 
M fe-exports, B 54-57 

.. and leather dressing, materials used 

and gross output, B ii 
,, materials, consumed, B 2f 

M „ crude, imports, B 48-53 

„ ,, re-exports, B 48 -53 

„ „ imports, p. 65 

.. supplies, p. 42 

Textile Icjithers, p. 8^ 

Tongue leather, p. 89 

Trunks, leather, imports, p. 95, B 80 

,, fexports, p. 96, B 30, 119 
,, ,, re-exports, B 80 


Turkey— 

Goatskins, imported front and retained, B 19 


Uganda— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Undressed calf leafhef, exports, B 27, 28 
„ goat leather, exports, B 27* 28 

•„ hide leather, exports, B 27, 28 

* „ kip lea*t|ier, exports, B 27, 28 

leather, exports, B 27, 28 
,, leather, production, B 9 
„ sheep leather, exports, B 27,28 
United States— , 

Goatskins, imports from and retained, B 19 
Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 
Upholstery leather, exports from United States 
to United Kingdom, B 25, 26 
Upper leather, imports, p.89, B 67, 68, 70 
exports, p. 89, B 105-107 
„ exports from United States to 
United Kingdom, B 25, 26 
M >. production, pp. 82,87-89 

„ „ re-export^, B 67, 68, 70 

Uruguay-- 

Hldes, imports from and retained, B 18 


Valonia, consumption, B 21 

„ extract, consumption, B 21 
„ imports, p. 65, B 3, 4, 52 
,, re-exports, B 52 

Value of tanning materials consumed, B 21 
Varnished leather, production, B 9 
Venezuela— 

Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 


Wages system in leather industry, pp. 70, 71 
Wales— 

Cattle and sheep in, B 12 
Warble fly, pp. 54-56 
Wattle bark, consumption, B 65 
„ bark consumption, p. 21 

„ extract, consumption, B 21 

Wax kips, consumption, p. 88 
„ splits, consumption, p. 88 
Weight of tanning materials consumed, B 2i 
Wet calfskins, imports, B i, 2 
„ hides, imports, B 1, 2 
Wet-salted calfskins, re-exports, B 3 1 
,, „ re-exports, B 34 

„ hick^, imports, B 32 
„ „ re-exports, B 33 

Whale oil, B 124 
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Willow calf, impor^^ B 67 
„ „' exports, B 105 

„ „ re-exports, B 67 

Wool grease, B 124 
Woollcd sheepskins, imports, B i, 2 
t „ „ exports, B 91 

„ .sheep- and lambskins, iinports, B 39 
„ „ „ re-exports, B 41 


Workpeople engaged in fellmongering industry, 
B10 c 

„ engaged in leather industry, B 10 


Zanzibar— 

Goatskins, imports from and retained, B 19 
Hides, imports from and retained, B 18 


SECTION C (India) 


({). refers to page; C refers to Table C at the end of the Section) 


Adulteration, pp. 162, 163 
Anthrax, p. 159 
A varum, p. 

Bags, leather, imports, C 38 
Bark, imports,-C 26 
„ exports, C 12, 14 
Belting, consumption, p. 166 

„ leather, imports, p. 166, C 36 
Belt laces, consumption, p. 166 
Boots, imports, p. 166, C ;^5 
Boots and slioes, exports, C 23 
Branding of cattle, p. 157 
Buffalo hides, number, exports, C 2 
„ „ exports, p. 156, C 4 

„ „ tanned, exports, C 17 

Calfskins, number, exports, C 2 
„ exports, p. 156, C 5, 6, 7 
„ tanned, exports, C 20, 21 
Cattle, number, p-. 154, C i 
Classification of hides and skins, p. 156 
Consumption statistics, p. 167 
Cow-hides, numbers, exports, C 2 
„ exports, p. 155, C 3 

„ tanned, exports, C 16 

Cutch, imports, C 27 

„ exports, p. 161, C 12, 13 

Donkeys, number, C r 

Export duties on hides and skins, p. 155 
Exports, summary of, p. 167 
Extract of myrobalans, exports, C 11 

Flaying of hides, p. 157 

Gambier, imports, C i'] « 

„ exports, C 12,13 
Goats, number, C 1 


Goatskins, imports into United States, C 40 
„ number, exports, C 2 

„ exports, p. 158, C 8 

„ tar\ncd, exports, C 18 

Harness, imports, C 37 
Hides, imports, p. 166, C 24 

„ exports, pp. 153, 154, C 3, 4 
Horses, number, C i 

Imports, summary of, p. 167 
Import tariff, p. 167 
Indigo,, exports, C 12 

Kips, tanned, exports, C 16 

Leather, imports, p. 166, C 28, 29, 30, 31 
,, exports, p. 161, C 15 

,, unwrought, exports, C 22 

Manufactures of Icatlier imports, C 39 
Mules, number, C 1 
Myrobalan extract, exports, C ii 
Myrobalans, p. 160 

„ exports, p. i6o, C 10, 12 

Pickers, consumption, p. 166 
„ imports, p. 166, C 34 
Picking bands, consumption, p. 166 
„ „ imports, p. 166, C 33 

Production statistics, p. 167 
Pump leather, consumption, p. 166 

Roller leather, production, p. 165 
„ skins, imports, p. 166, C 32 

Saddlery, imports, C 37 , 

Sheep, number, C i 
Sheepskins, number, exports, C 2 
„ exports, p. 159, C 9 

„ tanned, exports, C 19 



index 

Skins classiiication, C ii 
4 exports, p. 153, C 8, 9 
„ export duties, C i 
„ imports, p. 166, C 25 


Tanned buffalo hides, exports, p. 161, C 17 
calfskins, exports, C 20, 21 
, cow-hides, exports, p. 161, C 16 
goatskins, exports, p. 164, C 18 
hides, imports, C 29 
„ kips, exports, p. i6i, C 16 
„ sheepskins, exports, p. 164, C 19 « 

skins, imports, C 30 
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Tanneries, pp. 161,1C2 
Tanning barks, imports, p. 166, C 26 
„ barks, exports, C j 2, 14 
• „ extract, exports, C 11, 12 

„ materials, exports, p. 153, C lo-14 
Tariff, import, p. ^67 
„ export,*C i 

Trunks, leather, imports, C 38 
Turraic, exports,X) 12 
Turwad, p. 160 , • 

UnWrought leather, imports, C 31 
„ „ exports, (' 22 


I) (Canada) 


(p. refers to /lage; D refers to Table !-> at the cod ot the Section) 


Bags, leather, imports, I) 9 
„ ,, production, p. 199 

Bark for tanning, consumptioiu p. 194 
„ * exports, p. 194. T) 40 , 

Belting leather exports from United Slates to 
Canada, D 43 • 

,, „ exports, D 36 

„ „ imports, D 13,35 

„ „ leather, production, p. 196, D 9 

„ rubber, imports, O 40 
Bichromate, imports, D 40 
Bookbinders’ leather, production, D 9 
Boot factories, p. 198 
Boots, consumption of, p. 199 

exports from United States to Canada, 

„ exports, p. 198, D 31 
„ imports, p. 198, 1) 29, 30 
., imports into United States from Canada 
D 42 

„ rubber, p. 199, D 40 
,, production, p. 198, I) 28 
Boys’ boots, production, D 28 

Calf leather, dressed, imports, D 18 
„ „ exports from United States to 

Canada, D 43 
„ „ imports, D 10 

„ „ imports into United States from 

Canada, D 42 

„ „ rough-tanned, imports, p. 197, 

• D17. 

Calfskins,exports from United States to Canada, 
D44 

„ imports into United States from 
Canada, D 41 


Calfskins, imports, p. 192, 1 > 3 • 

„ used, p. 191 
Carriage leather, production, D 9 
Cattle hides, imports into United States from 
Canada, D 41 
„ „ exports, p. 192 

„ „ imports, p. 192, D 2 

„ ,, used, p. 191 

Cattle slaughterings, p. 191, D i 
,, stocks, p. 191, D I 
Chamois leather, imports, I) 19 
„ skins, imports, D 10 
„ ,, imports into United States from 

Canada, D 42 

Chemicals used in tanneries, p. 195 
Consumption of hides and skins, p. 194 

Domestic calfskins, used, p. 193 
„ hides, used, p. 193 
Dressed leafher, imports, D 22 
Dyes used in tanneries, p. 195 

Extract for tanning, exports, D 40 

Fats used in tanneries, p. 195 
Foreign hides, used, p. 193 
„ calfskins, used, p. 193 
Fustic extract, imports, D 39 

Girls’ boots, production, D 28 
Glove factories, p. 200 

,, leather, exports from United Stales to 
Canada, D 43 
imports, 197, D 10, 21 
imports into United States from 
Canada, D 42 
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Glove leather, production, D 9 
Gloves, exports, D 34 

„ exports from United States to Canada, 
D43 

„ imports, D 34 (a) 

„ imports into United States from 

. Canada, D 42 
„ production, p. 200 

Glue stock, imports into United States from 
Canada, D 41' , 

„ ,, production, p. 196, I) 9 

Goat leather, exports from United States to * 
Canada, D 43* 

„ imports into United States from 
Canada. D 42 * 

imports, D 10 

.. „ dressed, imports, D 18 

„ „ rough-tanned, imports, D 17 

Goatskins, imports into United Slates from 
Canada, D 41, 42 
„ tanned, p. 194, D 7 


Harness, consumption, p. 199 

„ exports from United States to Canada, 
*>43 

„ exports, p. 199, D 33 
,. factories, p. 199 

„ imports, p. 199, D 32 

,, production, p. 199 

,, leather, exports, D ii, 26 

„ „ imports, p. 197, D to, 14 

„ ,, production, p. 196, I) 9 

Hemlock extract, exports, p. 194, D 40 
Hide cuttings, imports into United States from 
Canada, D 41 . ' , 

Hides, exports from United States to Canada, 
D44 

.. exports, D 40 • 

,. imports, D 2, 5, 6 

„ used in tanneries, p. 195, I) 7 
„ and skins, regulations governing impor¬ 
tation, Appendix D i 

„ „ tanned, on commission, D 8 

Horse boots, imports, D 32 

,, hides, exports from United Stales to 
Canada, D 44 

,. imports into United States from 
Canada, i) 41 
„ ,. used, p. 191 

Japanned leather, impbrts, D ro. [5 

,, „ imports into United States 

from Canada, D 42 


Kan^roo skins, imports into United States 
from Canada, D 41 
Kips/$nit>oit$. D 3 

Lace leather, production, D 9 
Ladies’ boots, production, D 28 
Leather belting, exports from United States to 
Canada, D 43 

„ „ exports, p. 201, D 36 

„ „ imports, p. 201, D 10, 35 

„ exports, p. 196, 197, D 27 
,, exports from United States to Canada, 
|). 197, D 43 
„ goods, pp. 2qo, 201 

„ imports, p. 196,1) 23 

„ manufactures, exports, D 38 
„ „ imports, D 37 

„ prodii^.ed, pp. 196, 201, D 9 
Logwood extract, imports, D 39 

Manufactures of leather, exports from United 
States to Canada, D 4 
,, „ exports, P 38 

„ ., imports, D 37 

Mer>’s boots, production, 1 ) 28 
Misses’ boots, production, D 28 
Morocco leather, imports into United States 
from Canada, D 42 

„ „ imports, p. 197, O 10, 16 

Number of hides and skins used in tanneries, 
1^7 

Oak extract, imports, D 39 
Oils used in tanneries, p. 195 

Patent leather, exports from United States to 
Canada, D 43 

„ „ imports, p. 197, U 10, 15 

„ ,, imports into United States from 

Canada, D 42 

Production of hides and skins, p. 194 
„ of leather, p. 195 

Quebracho extract, imports, D 39 

Rubber belting, imports, D 40 
„ boots, imports, D 40 

,, shoes, imports, D 40 

Saddlery, exports from, United States to 
Canada, D 43 
„ exports, D 33 

„ imports, D 32 

{ Scrap leather, imports, D 10, 40 
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Sheep leather, dressed, imports, D 18 
„ imports, D 10 

t» » imports into United Stitei from 

Canada, D 42 

»» ►» rough tanned, imports, D 17 

„ slaughterings, D i 
„ stocks, p. 193, D I 
Sheepskins, exports, p. 193, O 40 

„ imports, p. 193, D 4 

,, used, p. 193 

,, imports into United States from 

Canada, D 41 

Shoes, exports from United States to Canada 

D43 

,, exports, D 31 
imports, D 29, 30 

„ imports into United States from Canada, 
D42 ^ 

., rubber, imports, D 40 » 

,, production, D 28 

Side leather, exports from United States to 
Canada, D 43 
Skins, imports, P 5, 6 

„ used in tanneries, p. 195,1> 7 * 

Slippers, exportsfrom United States to Canada, 
D43 

„ imports, D 29 

„ production, 1) 28 

Sole leather, exports, p. 198, D ir, 24 

,, exports from United States to 
Canada, U 43 

,, imports, p. 197, 1) 10, 12 
.. .. imports into United States from 

Canada, D 42 


Sole leather, production, ^ 196, D 9 • 

„ „ used in boot factories, J>. 198 

Splits, exports from United States to Canada, 
■ D43 . 

Tanned leather, ftnports into United States 
from Canadif, D 42 * 

Tanneries, p. 195 

Tanning bark, exports, p. 194, 1 ) 40 

extracts, imports, p. 194, D 39 
„ materials, imports, p, 194. 1) 40 
.. ,, • used, p. t95 

Trunks, p. 199 . 

Upholstery leather, exports from United States 
to Canada, D 43 
M „ production, p. 196 
Upper leather, exports, p. 198, D ii, 25 

,, „ exports from United Slates to 

Canada, D 43 

„ imports, p. 197, D 10, 19. 20 
imports into United States from 
Canada; D 42 

M proifuction, p. 196, D 9 

.. used in bor>t factories, p. 198 

Value of hides and skins used in tanneries, D 7 

Weight of hides and skins used in tanneries, 1 ) 7 

Youths’ hoots, production. D 28 


SECTION E (Australia) 

(p. refers to paye; K refers to Table E at the on»i t>{ the Section) 


Bark, consumption, E 20 
„ exports, p. 230, E 17 (b) 

„ import duly.-pp. 225, 249 
imports, p. 230. E T7 
„ milling, materials used, E 19 
.. ,, output, E19 

.. .. wages, E 19 

„ production, p. 230 
Basils, production, p. 232, E 20 
Belting, leather, exports, p. 236, E 32 
>1 *M imports, p. 236, E 30 
>. production, E 20 

canvas and composition, imports, E 31 
Boot factories, employees, p. 235, E 18 
>• .. materials used, p. 235, E 19 


Boot factories, output, p. 235, E 19 
„ ,, wages, E 19 

Boots, exports, p. 234, E 29 
„ imports, p. 234, E 28 
,, production, p. 235, £ 20 
Branding of cattle, p. 229 

Calfskin, consumption, p. 228, E 20 
Calfskins, exports, p. 229, E i, 2. 11 
„ imports, p. 229, E 3, 4 
Calves, number, p. 227 
Cattle hides, exports, p. 229, K i, 2, 13 
„ „ in^orts, p.*229, E 3, 4, 15 

,. number, p. 227, E 10 
„ slaughtered, p. 228 
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Chamois leather, imports, E 23 
Clogs, imports, E 2» 

pnameiled leather, imports, E 24 
, lExtract, tanning, imports, E 17 (b) 

Fellmongcring, employees, 

„ materials usc(;l, E 19 

,, output, E 19 

„ wages, E 19 

Footwear, imports, E 28 
„ exports E 29 

Glac6 kid, imports, p. 233 
Goats, number, E jo 
Goatskins, rough-tanned, imports, p. 233, E 23 
Green hide leather, imports, E 22 


Hides, exports, pp. 225, 229, E i, 2, I2, 13, 14 
„ imports, pp. 225, 229, E 3, 4, 15 
„ consumption m tanneries, pp. 228, E 20 
Horse-hides exports, E i, 2, 13 
„ imports, E 3, 4 
Horses, number, p. 227, E 10 

Kid leather, imports. E 26 

Lambs slaughtered, p. 226 
Leather, production of tanneries, p. 232, E 20 
„ consumption, p. 232 

„ exports, p. 232, E 21 ' , 

„ imports, p. 232 

,, production, p. 232 

„ belting, imports, E 30 * 

„ „ exports, E 32 

„ manufactures, imports, E 33 
„ exports, E 34 
„ „ employees, E 18 

,, „ materials used, E 19 

„ „ output, E 19 

» wages, E 19 

Live stock, £ 10 


Manufactures of leather, exports, E 34 
u ,> imports, E 33 


Patent leather, imports, p. 233, E 24 
Pelts, exports, p. 227 


Peks, produced, p. 226 
Persians, rough-tanned, imports, E 23 
Pickled sheepskins, exports, E 6 
imports, E 8 


Raw materials, consumption, p. 231 
*« production, p.*23i 


Saddlery and harness, materials used, E i( 
“ I, „ output, E 19 

,, „ wages, E 19 

Sheep, number, {>. 226, E 10 
„ slaughtered, p. 226 
Shcep-peits, consumption in tanneries, E 
Sheepskins, e^orts, p. 226, E i, 2 
„ ^ imports, E 3, 4 

„ pickled, exports, E 6 

,, pickled, imports, E 8 

rough-tanned, imports,p. 223, 
„ tanhed, p. 227 

„ ' woollcd, exports, p. 22h, E 5 

„ woolled, imports, Iv 7 

Shoes, exports, E 29 
,, imports, E 28 

pioduction ol factories, E 20 
Skins, consumption in tanneries, E 20 
,, exports, p. 225, E i, 2, 14 

„ imports, p. 225, E 3, 4, q. 15 

Skivers, rough-tanned, iinjxiris, E 23 
Slippers, exports, K 29 
„ imports, K 28 

„ production of factories, 20 

Sole leather, c.xports, p. 233, E 21 (a) 

M M imports, p. 233 

„ „ production, p. 232, I’i 20 

Strap butts, imports, li 27 


Tanncncs, p. 232 

„ employees, p. 23^, E 18 

,, materials used, p. 232, E 19 

,, output, p. 232, E 19 

„ wages, K 19 

Tanning bark, produced, p. 230 

,, ,, exports, p. 230, E 17 (a) 

,, ,, imports, p. 230, E 17 

,, imports, E 17 (h) 

„ materials, p. 239 


Woolled sheepskins, exports, E 5 
imports, E 7 
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SECTION F (New Zealanu) 

(p. refers to page; F refers to Tablp F at the end of the Section) 


Anthrax, p. 258 


Bags, leather, irriports, P 43 
Bark, imports, p. 259, F 24 
„ used in tanneries, p. 259, F 9 
Basils produced, p. 259, F 9 
Belting leather, imports, p. 262, F 27, 41 
,, „ exports, F ii 

„ other than leather, Imports, F 42 
Bopt factories, p, 261 
,, „ leather used, p. 262, F 37 

„ manufacturing, production statistics, F 8 
Branding, p. 258 . 

Bulls, numbers, F 5 


Calfskins, rough-tanned, imports, p. 260, 1 ' 28 | 

,, exports, pp. 255, 258, F 1, 7 ♦ 

,, tanned, exports, F 12 , 

Calves, numbers. !•' 5 
Cattle, numbers, p.-257, F 5 
slaughtered, p. 257 

Chamois leather, imports, p. 260, F 35 
,, „ cx])orts, p. 260, F 18 

Cows, miinhers, F 5 ' 


Dressed leather imports, p. 260, F 32. F 33 
, „ exports, p. 260, F 16 


Enamelled and japanned Icaiher, imports, F34 
„ „ ,, exports, F 17 


Fellmongering, production statistics, F 8 


Glace kid. imports, p. 260 
(roat- and kidskins, rough-tanned, imports, K30 
. ,, exports, F11 


Harness leather, imports, F 27 
„ apd saddlery, imports, p. 262. F 40 
, production statistics, p. 622, F 8 
Heifers, numbers, F 5 
Hides, import regulations, p. 258 
„ imports, p. 258, F 23 


Hides, exports, pp. 255, 257, 258, F i, 6 
„ used if> taiihcries, F 9 
„ regulations governing imporlalion, Ap- 
• pendixes F II and *111 
Horse-hides, imports, F 23 
,, • ,, exports, F 6 

' HorscvS, number, p. 257 

i Japanned and enamelled leather, imports, F 34 
exports, F 17 


Lambs slaughtered, p. 355 
Lcatiier, belting, imports, F 41 . 

,, ,, exports, F 20 

,, consumption, p. 261 

,, dressed, imports, F 32, 33 

,, „ exporlSj F 16 

„ exports, pp, 255*, 261, F I, t9 
,, goods, imports, F 45 

„ „ manufacture, production statis- 

tic.s, F 8 

„ imports, p. 261, F 36, 45 
,, produced, p. 259, F 9 

„ rough-tanned, imports, F 29 

., „ exports, F 13 

Leggings produced, F 37 


Opos.sum skinsf exports, I' ^ 


Patent Icatlipr, exports, p. 260, F 17 
,. imports, p. 269, F 34 
Pelts, imports, F 21, 22 
,, pickled in iellrnongcrs’ establishments, 

■ .1-9 

„ produced, b' 9 
Pickled .sheepskin.s, exports, F 1.4 
Portmanteaux, imports, F 44 


Saddlerv and harness, imports, p. 362. F 40 
„ pnxluction .statistics, p. 262, F 8 
Sheep- atid lambskins, rough-tanned, imports, 
p. 260, F 31 

Sheepskins, piej^ied, exports, F 1,4 

„ without wool exports, pp. 255. 35ft, 
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Sheepskins, woolled, exports, pp. 255, 256, 

Sheep- and lambskins, rough-tanned, exports, 
F >5 

Sheep, numbers, p. 255, F 2 
' „ slaughtered, p. 255 
' * *Sheep8kins fellmongercd, F«9 . 

Shoe manufacturing, production statistics, F 8 
Skins, imports, F 21, 22 
„ regulations governing importation, Ap¬ 
pendix F 11 and IH 
Slippers produced, F 37 
Sole leather, imports, p. 259,.? 26 
„ exports, p. 259,. F 10 


SECTION G 

(p. refers to page; G refers to 1 

Adulteration of leather, p. 295 
Anthrax, p. 285 


Bag production, G 27 
Bags, imports, G 29 

Bark, wattle, consumed in various countries, 
pp. 289, 290 

,, ,, exports, p. 288, G 8 

,, „ used in tanneries, p. 288, G i2 

Belting leather, imports, G 30 
Boots, consumption of, p. 298 
„ exports, p. 298, G 24 
,, children’s, imports, p. 297, G 20 
„ men’s, imports, p. 297,,G 22 
Boot production, p. 296, G 19 • 

„ and shoe factories, p. 296, G 17 
,, and shoe factories, materials used, p. 296, 
G 18 

*„ and shoe factories, value of buildings, G17 
„ uppers produced in boot and shoe fac¬ 
tories, G 19 . . 

Boots, import tariff, p. 298 
„ total imports, p. 297, G 24 
„ women’s, imports, p. 297, C 21 
Branding of hides, pp. 283, 285 
Buildings, value of in harness, .saddlery and 
leather goods, G 25 


Calfskins used in tanneries, (J 12 
Cattle, mortality, p. 2^2 
,, numbers of, p. 281, G'1 
Children’s boots, imports, G 20 


Stt^rs, numbers, F 5 
Stock Act, Appendix F 1 


Tanneries, materials used in, pp. 255, 259 
Tanning materials, imports, p. 259, F 24, 25 
>1 „ consumed, p. 259 

„ production statistics,.F 8 

Trunks, leather, imports, F 44 


Welting leather, imports, F 27 
Woolled sheepskins, exports, F i, 3 


(South Africa) 

ible G at the end of the Section) 

Chrome leather production, pp. 293, 294 
„ tanned'leather produced in tanneries, 
• G 13 . 

„ tanned leather used in boot and shoe 
factories, G 18 

„ tanned leather used in harness, sadd¬ 
lery and leather goods works, G 26 
„ tanned upper leather produced in 
tanneries, G 13 

Donkeys, numbers of, (i i 
Dressing leather production, p. 293 
Dry hides, exports, G 3 
Dyeing materials used in tanneries, G 12 

Employees in boot and shoe factories, numbers 
of, G 17 

„ in harness, saddlery and leather 
goods works, G 25 

„ ill tanneries, numbers of, G 11 
Enamelled leather, imports, (J 14 
Extract, wattle, consumption in various coun¬ 
tries, pp. 289, 290 
,, wattle, exports, p. 289, G 9 
„ „ used in tanneries, (j 12 

Flaying of hides, p. 283 

Fuel and light in tanneries, value of, G 11 

Gaiters, production in hoot and shoe factories, 
G 19 

,, production, G 27 
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Gambier» imports, G 33 
Goats, mortality of, p. 287 . 

yft numbers of, p. 287, G i 
Goatskins, exports, 287, G 6 
imports, G 33 
„ supplies, p. 287 
„ used in tanneries, p. 287, G 12 
Greases used in leather production, G 32 


Harness leather produced, p. 299, G 13 

j; and saddlery production, p. 299, G 27 
„ saddlery and leather goods worla, 
materials used, p. 299, G 26 
„ saddlery and leather goods works, 
numbers of, p. 299, G 25 
Hides, consumption, p. 282 
„ dry, exports, p. 282, G 3 
„ exports, p. 281, 282, G 4* 

„ imports, G 33 * 

,, supplies, p. 282 

„ used in tanneries, p. 281, (i 12 
,, wet, exports, p. 282, G 2 
Horse power in boot and shoe faclories,.G 17 
,, „ in harness, saddlery and leather 

goods works, G 25 * 

„ „ in tanneries, (J 11 


Import tariff, p. 317 

Imported leather used in boot and shoe laC' 
tories, G 18 

,, leather used in harness, saddlery and 
leather goods works, (J 26 
,, materials used in boot and shoe fac¬ 
tories, G 18 

materials used in tanneries, G 12 


Leather belting, imports, (i 30 

„ by measurement, used in boot and 
shoe factories, G 18 

„ by weight, used iri boot and shoe 
factories; G 18 
„ consiiinpiion, p. 294 
„ exports, p. 294 

„ goods produced, value tif, in harness, 
saddlery and leather goods works, 
G 27 

„ imports, p. G 14, 15, 16 
„ manufactures, imports, G 31 

„ ptoduetion, p. 293, G 13 

,, used in boot and shoe factories, G 18 
used in harness, saddlery and leather 
goods works, (} 26 
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Legging production in boot and shoe factories, 
G 19 .» ^ * 

Leggings, production, G 27 
Light and fuel in tanneries, vahie of, G 1 1 
*Lime used iA tanneries, (J 12 


Machinery in boot and shoe factories,‘value of, 

Gij 

• „ m harness, saddlery and leather 

. goods works, value of, G 25 

in tanneries, value of, G 11 
Manufactures in.boot and shoe f^actories, value 
of, G 19 

in tanneries, value of, G 13 
Materials used in boot and shoe factories, G r8 
„ used in harness, saddlery and leather 
goods works, value of. G 26 
used in tanneries, value of, G 12 
Men’s boots, imports, G 22 
Mimosa bark, p. 288 

Mineral tanning materials used in tanneries, 
G 12 

Mules, numbers of, G i ^ 

Myrobalans, imports, (J 33 


Oils used in tanneries, G 12 


Patent leather, imports, G 14 
Pigskin leather, imports, G 15 
Portmanteaux production, G 27 
Production in boot and shoe factories, G 19 
,, in harness, saddlery and leather 
g^ods works, G 27 
of tanneries, G 13 


Repair work in boot and shoe factories, G 19 
„ ,, done in leather factories, G 27 


JSaddlery ajid liaincss, exports, G 33 

„ „ imports, p. 299, G 28 

Sealskins, exports, G 7 
Sheep, mortality of, p. 287 
„ numbers of, p. 287, G i 
Sheepskins used in tanneries, G 12 

,, exports, p. 287, G 5 

,, imports, G 33 

,, supplies, p. 587 

Skins, exports, G 5, 6, 7 
,, imports, G 33 
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Slipper production in boot and shoe factories, 
G'19, •> 

Slippers, imports, G 23 
Sole leather produced in tanneries, G 13 
„ „ production, p. 293 ' 

South African— 

*' l^eather used in boot and rfioe .factories, G 18 
„ - used in harness, saddlery and leather 
Roods works, G 26 

Materials used in boot and shoe factories, 
G 18 

„ used in tanneries, G 26 
Sumach, imports, G 33 . 

Tallow used in tanneries, G 12 
Tanneries, numbers of, p. 292, G ii 
„ production of, p. 293, G 13 
Tannery buildings, value of, G ii 
Tanning materials used in tanneries, p. 293, 
G 12 

Tariff, import, p. 317 
Trunks, imports, G 29 

I'pper leather produced in tanneries, (} 13 


Vaionia, im^rts, G 33 

V^etable tanned leather used in boot and shoe 
factories, G 18 q 

„ tanned leather used in harness, 

saddlery and leather goods works, 
G26 

„ tanned leather produced in tan* 

neries, 0*13 , 

„ tanned upper leather produced in 
tanneries, G 13 , 


Wages in boot and shoe factories, amount of, 
G 17 ... 

„ in harness, saddlery and leather goods 
works, amount of, G 25 
„ iu tanneries, amount of, G 11 
Wattle bark, pp. 288-292 

„ ' „ area under cultivation, G 10 
„ „ exports, G 8 

„ „ used in tanneries, G 12 

extract, pp. 288 292 ■. 

Women’s boots, imports, G 2i 
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a leading medium in the efficient conduct of 
Empire Trade 
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Hydraulic Leathers 

IlydrauHc leather packings of every type—Ram or 
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GILS AND FATS 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTISERS. 


ACIDS 


1 hex A Wll.l.tJW c.\l.]‘ 

VM,. |■'COX^'•|•CTH)^■]•RV 


C. Hage A C.i, l.td. 

' 1 ai 

! Harrttw, 1 lepbnrn A <'.al.', 

i7j JDI'KXAL.THL ' 

■ -4 

H.\XKS 

Ll.'vds Itank Ltd. . 

1 1 

ml 

' W.AJ Martin 

W. A il. .\!i<.-is, Ltd. 

Robson I.e.illier ( o. Ltd 

11 

ojCCRRIEKS 

-1 1 H.irrow. 1 lepbnrn A (aile, 1.1 

d 17 
- .LI 

Westiniiister Hank l.ttl. . 

R. Tlia. kia\- A Son 1 ,til 

.yti 1 llardv Smith A Sons , 

Williafiis DeiU'on’s Hank 1,1.1. 

1 i 

■■ IIRITISH I’.AKER, TIH'; " 

-4 1' X'’ A J Martin 


Hlkl.TINC LEATHER 


HRI I'ISH l.l'lCloX . 

, \\ - W alker A Sons, Ltd 

Util [ 

to 


MANl’IACTl'Ul'KS 
Hiirrow, LlrpLiirn \ <icilc, l.l'l. 
Oulia l5<‘Uinu& KiiUbcrC n. . 
Si>;irl;in Mnlfi;. Co. I.Ul. . 

\V. WalkiT tV Sims, I.til 

iUV\Ki> M.XKKKS . 

J . I )ii:kiiiM>ii li Co., I .bl. . 

iiooKHiNinxc ll;\ rni';i\’ 

Silvester l.itloii, I Jil. 
HOOTLINIXC i,h.\tiii;k 

Silvester Litton, l.ttl. 

IK>X SIDES , 

Harrow, llepbiirii & Calc. I.til, 
W, I.. IfiRk-, l.lfl . . . 
\V.*1. Martin 
\V. A n. Micrs. Ltd. 

VV. !•:. A J. IVbfHly, Llil 
Robson Leather Co. Ltd. 

R. Thaekrav A Sons» Ltd, 


iCt. HIv.MK ALS 

j.s: I’.roMii A l-ortli, I tti 

.;oj C. Lane A < o . 

'CHROME 1 LI'l'R LI'.XTIIICR 
I Harrow, 1 lepburn A i -.tie. I .td, 
'I'lie I Iigidield I aiiiiinit Co. I (d 
\V. I.. ImkIo, l.td 
' W . A i. Marlin 
'»! W A 11 . Mins. Ltd. 

[ W. !■; A J. iVliodv. I.ld 
I . I Riilison I .eat liei to 
I R.'I'liarkiay A Sons, Ltd 

lyiCIIKtt.ME MXi-KS. 

Ill (ttitra HcUin}.; A Rubber Co. . 

,t! Sifartiiii Mnf|.;. Co. I.lil. . 

*)l 

l-OTIIlXt. LIv.MHKR 
.’! Harrow. He|’biirii A (>ale, I id, 

{jj W. Walker A Soils. I td 


j DRESSERS Ol’ SHICELSKIXS 
j SiKester Litton, l.ttl. I. 

I lll(i:ssl\(i LtiATIIl'tli 

Harrow, I leplfiini A C.ile. I.ld I 
Hriti.sh I.ciitlier Co. 

, Hi^’litield ranniiij; Co Ltd. . i 
: \V Walker A Sons, l.td i 

' DYES 

Hntisli Dye>t'itisC 'Vp. Lt.L . i 
Brown A I'orth, Ltd. - 

Cl i’a^;c A Co , l.ttl. i 

EXlK.u rS K(*R i ANXlXC 
' 11. M. Me Vrthtir A Co,. 1.1.1 . 
j Xatari'anwin^ Exlr,ietCo.,Ltd. 

1 

; l•■EI.I.M()Xl;EKS 

Strimf(. Rawle A Strong. I td. 



CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ADVERTlSERS-Co««Mtt^i. 


•• PF-RT'IUSF.R AN'U FKUl)- rA\.^' 
ING STri'l'S |OTa<XAI.. 

THK'■ ^ . . .24 

|•(K)^HAI.I. I.I-:A1 IIKK 
.liamiw, llfphiiri) d Gale, l.tcl. 17 
, HiKliric-hrruimmg C'd. I.t<l. . ii) 
\V. Walker A S^>n^, l.l'i. .* i<»,' 

IIKKIKHS . ■ I 

T. Dyer A ('<1. l.tcV . . i 

G. Smith A Smis. l.ltl. . . ' 10! 

(iPAK WHKIG.S 1 

KiihC, 1 iiiwns A rhr)iu|)s<ni, I .id. (i) j 

KID MM'KS. 

(Black and ('i)l(iiitN) I 

British {'hrnmr 'I'atiiiiiig ('<•. , 

(KjO))) Ltd . . . . (M 

GIATI-RINI'. 

MANLh \(M HI l<S i 

[.ever Bros.>)| 

GRAB dri:d(;i;rs .\nd i 

K\(AV.\TORS 

Rose, 1 towns A Tlioin[>si>ii , I ,td. (i) i 

HIDES \ND SKINS 
Chadwick A llolIelH)i!j' . . 

London Hiitcturs llidt- A Skin ! 


Co. I.td..l.L 

Strong, KawleA Strong, I.1<1. .u I 

IIYDR.^LI.IC LF.ATHl-HS 
Rose, Downs A Thompson, I .td. |i|| 
Spartan Mnfg. Co. Ltd. . 

W Walker A Sons. Ltd. i<L 


IMBORTI'RS OF HIDES, j 

SKINS AND LEATHER | 
African A Faistern Trade Corp. 2 ‘i 
Bontchcr, Mortiinore A Co., I.td. •(.: 
Levant Co. l.til. • .H 

Malcolm Inglis A Co 
Schrader. Nlitchell'A \\ <11 > 

•' INDIA-KFBBFR 

JOI'RN.M., TUI- ■' . -:| 

INSFRANCE COMB.NNIES | 
.Atlas .Assurance Co. Ltd, , o, 

IKON CASIJNGS I 

Rose, Downs A'I'hompsoii.l.td. (i); 

KROLOLINK AND ! 

WHITCOL GRl'.ASI-; j 

British Dyostiifts Corp. . iSi 

I.KATHKK E-MBOSSINt. , 

BLATES MNFRS. 1 

Nickcloid Eleclrot\pc Co. Lt<l. > 41 j 

LEATHER EXPORTERS i 

Barrow, llcpbiini A (dilc, I.td lyj 


Highfiehl Tanning Co. Ltd. . 10 

J. Hardy Smith A Soil' . j.t 
Malcolm Inglis A Co. 

I’enkcth'J'anning Co., I.td. . i { 
Schrader Mitchell A Weir 5 

W. Walker A Sons, Ltd. lO; 


LF:ATIiER FAC TORS * ^< 0 : 

Barrow, Hepburn & Gale.' Ltd.. 17 
Btnitcher. Mortiinore A Co.,Ltd. 9 ,’ 
J. Hardy Smith A Sons . . \\ 

' Sluh'olm Inglis A Co J- 

Si'hrader. Milcln'll A Weir 3 


SPLIT HIDES ,M-.* 

Barrow, Hepburn & Gale,Ltd. 17 
British l.cather Co. . .*7 

Schrader. Mitchell A Weir . 5 

Highlield Tanning Co. . . i<) 
W. Walker A Sons, Ltd. . m 


li;.\tih-:r m.\chini-;ra’ 

MAXI |■ACT^KI•;RS 
TunuT T'aimiiig Machinei v Co. 

LI■:ATHI•;R MI'.Rt'H.ANTS 
Barrow’ He[)l)nn> A Gale.I.til, 
Malcolm. Inglis'A t o. 

Scinailer. Aiitihell A Weir 
W. WalkiT A Sons. Ltd. 

l.l'A'ITIV.KITE. (See Ruldjcr 
M.iiuifa<.tiirei's.) 

oil. MILL M \CHINI:RV 
M\Xrh tCTLRI'RS, 

Rose, I lowiis A' I'honipsoii.l’.ld. 
Oli.S 

Brown A Forlli I.td. 

Caldi ‘1 Meisev TAlracI C.o, 
Sterns Ltd. . . . ^ . 

PAPI'.R MAKERS 
I. ! tiekinsoii A C'*,, Ltd. 

I’lCKINC B.WD I.F.XTIIER 
Spartan Mntg Co Lid. . 

W. Walker A Sons, Ltd. 


:SI EDE LEATHER 
; W, I', A J. IV-body. Ltd. . .’A 

STK.AI’ BFTIS 

; IL Densliatn A Son, I.td. i 7 

17 ; Highlield Tanning ('o. Ltd. ,, 10 
W. Walkel’ A Sons, I.td. ID 


It JSYNTlIEl 1C TANS 

j fi'. \I. Ih'Arthiir A Co., Ltd. . 

i 

: r.ANNliKS 

I Ikirrow, ile()l)iirn A Gale, Ltd. * 
Brilisli Leather Co. 

/* • Bi itisli Clin line Tanning Co. Ltd. 
j;')' 11. I >cnsham A Sons. I.td. 

I 1 liglilield Tanning Co. Lid. . 

I W 1., Ingle, Ltd. . 

,(,! W. A |. .Marlin 

'.-i U- .M.'Mc.Arthnr A Co., Ltd. . 

li„! W. A H. Miers, Ltd. 

1 I’ciikcth Tannnlg Co, J,id. 

I W. I'. A J. Peliody. Ltd. 

S; Rohson I.eatlier Co. Ltd. 

I SiUesier l.ilton, Ltd. 

J R. rtuu liiav'A Sons, Ltd. 

W W.dker A Sons, Ltd. 

Wcsicrn I'anning Co 


•7 


<, 

-7 

10 


,l 

i) 


•4 

.5.1 

lo 


I‘RINT!:rs I 

Win. Breiidon A Son, I.td. ,50 

ROl.I.i'.R LK.AIIIliR ! 

Silvester l.itlon, Ll<l, • ' I 

W, Walker A Sons, I.td. lol 

ui'Diiiat MANi'i'\('i'n<i:ns ! 

Northern Hiihher Co , I.td. . o , 
Oiitra P.eltingA RiihherCo . j.s ; 


I \NNi;i<S' Oli.S 
Brown A Forth. Ltd. . 

CalderMcisey l'.\lrart Co 
Sterns Ltd.(ll) 

TANNING MATERiAI.S 
Boiilehcr, Mortinion* A Co , 1 ,td. 3 .’ 
C.iider Mersev ILxtracI Co. , 
Natal Tanning I'ixtraet Co.l.td. .’n 
II M Me \rthiir A Co., I.til , j-j 


SHol'i MANTI AC TFRliKS 
Brit IS ll A t olonial Shoe ( U.l ,td 


TANNINt. \|AtTIlNKRY 
■ riinier Tanning Miu liiiier\' Co. .>0 
I' 


SKINS 

Chaiiwi(.'I< A I lollcdioiic . 

I .oiidon Bull hers 11 ide A Skin 

Co. Ltd. 

Strong, Rawle A Strong, i.ld. 

SODIFM BISLI.I’HIIK 
C. I'age A Co . I.til, . 

SOI.E LILX'ITII'R 
British I.eather Co. 

Harrow, Hephnrii A Gale,Ltd 
H, Deii.shani A Son. I.td . 
Highheld Tanning Co. Ltd. . 
I W'. J.. Ingle, Ltd. . 

I Penketh Tanning Co. Ltd. 
j W. Walker A Sous, Ltd. 

; Western'raniiing Co, 

(iv) 


’ I'radf; jofrnai.s 

.Mcl.areii A Sons, I.td. J.| 

-■''i " Shoe and Leather News " u 

.Ll! Ll'Pl'R Li:,\ THKK 
.51 ' Barrow, Hepluirii A (iale, I.td. 17 
j Tile I Iighfield'I'anning t'o. Ltd. !'• 
I W. L, Ingle, I.td. . . . ii 

Lij W. A J. Martin . . . \ 

] W. A H. Miers. Ltd. . «) 

W. E. A J. Pi hixly. I-td. . .;.5 

7 Robson Le.itlicr Co. . J 

17 R. Tliacknay A Sons, L;d, ,t.l 
-7 

10 WALRDS LEATHER 

11 I’enketli Tanning Co. Ltd, . i.t 
Ll 

in ■ WASTE TRADE W'OKl.D, 

.• 1 ; THE’' . . -M 










LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 

HEAD OFFICE: LO'NDON, E.C.3. 

OVER 1,600 OFFICES IN ENGLAND &. WALES, 
and several in India, Burmah and Egypt. 


COLONIAL & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT; 2(f, KING WILLIAM ST, LONDON, EC. 4. 
EASTERN Dy>A»TMENT: 77, LOMBARD ST., LONDON, EC. 3. 

’ Lloyds Bank has Agents and Correspondents throughout the British 
Empire and in all parts of the world. It is a large Shareholder in 
the following Banks, with which it is closely associated:— 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. . | THE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 2EAHND LIMITED. 

BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTif AMERICA LIMITED. | BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. LIMITED. 

LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. i THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 


DE4c^ 

BANK %s, 

I.IMITLU 

MemborR of thet iomlon Hanknrs' Cloarin^ Hoiiso. 

Total Assets, December 31st, 1923: £40,716,804. 

LONDON OFFICE: 20 BIRCHIN LANE, E.0.3 

Ami 175 Ultice'i in LdihIoii, Lancashire, \’orkshire, (.'hesliite, Herhysliire, Stafl'iirdshire, and North Wales. 

MANCHESTER OFFICE: MOSLEY STREET. 

KXECUTORSIIIPS AM) 1 KlJSTLKSlItlS UNDKKTAKLN. 

EVERY DKSCRIPIION oV maTlSII AND lOUKloN inNKlNC. HUSINKSS TKANSACTKD, 
IMPORTS AM) E.XPORrS FINANCED. 

A( C1:PTANCK credits .\N'D FORW.\Rn CONTRACTS akranc.f:i). 

THK BANK is PUKPARI'l) 'iO ACT AS ACKNT I'cJr I'ORHIGN BANKS 
* ^ ON .AGRRI-I) TI'RMS. 

FOKKIC.N DEPARTMENTS; jo BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON,,E.C. 3. 

.\lOSI.EV STREET, M.dNCIlESTER. 

AQENT^ FOR THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK, LTD. 

























63 Brunswick Street 

QLASGOW 


Chrome Sides Chrome Box Calf 

Black and Brown Chrome^Willow Calf 

Scotch Gibrse Calf Chrome Sole Bends 

Scotch Moor Calf Chrome Harness Backs 

Russet Lining Leathers * 







BRITISH & COLONIAL SHOE CO; LTD. 

was established over 60 years ago, with the 
primary object, as its name implies, of trading 
its productions with the Empire . 


V 








is the trade mar^ 
under rohich those 
productions are . 
distributed and . 
guaranteed ... 


' YVONNE ” LADIES’ FINE GRADE 
FOOTWEAR IS MADE ON THE 
MACHINE-SEWN PRINCIPLE IN 
ALL THE PREVAILING . . . 
FASHIONS AND MATERIALS . 

Il is recognized as the highest 
standard of English shoe . . 
manufacture, & offers exceptional 
values which are. the result of 
perfect factory organization and 
long experience . 


Enquiries should he 
addressed direct to 


BRITISH & COLONIAL SHOE CO. LTD. 
BLABY . . LEICESTER . . ENGLAND 

Cables: AUC, Stk Edition, Tel.: " liritish, fUaby.” 

Exhibiting at the ’EMPIRE EXHIBITION,” Boot 
AND Shoe Section. Stand No. 507 


































SUPPORT TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


GLACE KID 


MANUFACrURF.D BY 


Tbe BRITISH CHROME TANNING CO. (1909) LTD. 

NOR tllAMPTON, ENGLAND 

IS GUARANTEED ALL-BRITISH GlIRCiVIE LEATHER 


NOKTHAMPTON . ,,,, ' 

ji) EN(JLAND 


COLOURS 




BLACKS anK’OIDUR^S 

(Jf r.f TfT*DC MAKk« 


HOMIl 


EXPORT 


NO QUALITY LIKE BRITISH CHROME QUALITY 

l^sed 6y the lending Boot Mamifiiciurers in the Vmted Kingdom and 'hroughoui the Hmpirc 
AGENCIHS AT 

WELLINGTON,AND CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND 
MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 

PORT ELIZABETH k CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA, Etc. 


Cola , A B C, 5lh Edilloi 
Bentley's 


Tcitatamt ; Chrome 

Northampton. 






9500 miles 









TRANMtRE TANNERY. BIRKENHEAD 


Rough Dressing Leather 

Split Hides ^ Rough Shoulders 

Dressing Hides . Shoulder Grains 
Harness Backs ', ’ Bated Belly Grains 
Welting Shoulders . Rough and Bated Bellies 
Rough Butt Splits 

SPECIAinV; 

Split Hides for Upholstering, Motor and Furniture Hides 

Sole Leather 


Bellies 


Shoulders 


I.NGLISH. WET S.ALTED .\ND DRY Hll)l .Mi ami weiKhts. 


Rolled Engine Backs 


, Pump Butts 


Raw Salted Butt Splits 


The British Leather Co' 

BIRKENHEAD, near LIVERPOOL, England. 

• * 

CABLES AND TELEGRAMS: ‘HIDES." BIRKENHEAD. 





©otiag mtimv 
miseisEaiiM? 


THE PRACTICAL PAPER FOR COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 


PURPOSE—Colne Valley provides a haik;ground for business 
letters that rings true—drav)s attention—andeotnpels respect. 

QUALITY—Colne Valley is a Vub.Sized, • Tir Dried paper ^ 
and is inariufactured from first grade materials by skilled 
craftsmen. 

CHARACTER—Colne Valley is genuine.^ nothing fancy elab¬ 
orate., or unnecessary. Just clear, straightforward, British. 

This paper gives perfect results from Printing or ‘Die 
Stamping. Your Printer or Stationer will be pleased to 
submit specimens of Letter. Headings, Invoice Eorms, etc. 

Envelopes to match in all commercial sizes. 

John Dickinson & Co. Ltd. 

Paper and Board Makers 

CROXLElY MILLS, WATFORD, HERTS. 








. LEVER^S 

GLYCERINE 


For all industrial uses 

Double Distilled 
Grades Chemically Pure 
• 1260 Sp. Gr 

British Pharmacopoeia quality. 

Industrial White 
Glycerine- 
1260 Sp. Gr. 

Refined Pale 
Straw 
Industrial 
Glycerine 
1260 Sp. Gr. 

We shall be glad to forward 
samples and quotati(5hs to any 
who may be interested in the 
numerous uses of Lever’s Glycerine 
for Industrial purposes. 

In 10, 5, 2i and / ciii. drums, 
and also 56, 2H and 14 lb. lias. 

Samples and quotations on request 

LEVER BROTHERS, 

LIMITED, 

Glycerine Department D, 

LEVER HOUSE, BLAaFRIARS, E.C.4. 

LG. 6a. 


Co, 




■92 CHEAPSIDE, ^ 

LOUDON, E.C. i. 

INSURANCE BUSINESS 
OF 

EVERY KIND 
TRANSACTED 

APPLY TO THE COMPANY’S 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


W, &H. Miers 

Lui 

. LEEm. 

Calf and Side Leathers 
for Boot Uppers and 
for the Fancy 
Leather 
Trade. 

SPECIALITY : 

EMBOSSINC & FINISHING 
FOR VHF VRADF. 


STAND N., 0.583- 
At Britiah Empire Exhibition. 





























W. L. INGLE Limited 

CHURWELL, 

LEEDS 

Chrome & Vegetable Tanners. 

Specialities: 

CHROME BOX SIDES 

CHROME SOLE LEATHER 

Vegetable Tanned 
DRIED HIDE BENDS 
BELLIES & SHOULDERS. 


Telegraphic Address Curriers, Bee,ston-Yorks.' 
Telephopcs : 260 & 261 Morlcy. 












THE 


PENKETH TANNING 

CO: LTD.’ 

Near WARRINGTON, ENG. 

Ti-lcf>ln»n- (,W^' Telfgrams 

115 W.iriiiij't.jii, * A H C. 5th ICililinn. “Tan.Mirv, I’enkkiii." 


, Pl<6DVaiONS 

Close Rounded, Sole Bends, from English Wet-salted and 
Dry Hides 

Pinned Shoulders ahd Bellies 

Shouldei and Belly Grains lor Dressing 

Rough Dried Shoulders and f^inned Bellies for Welting 

Sized and Rolled Shoulder and Belly Fleshes 

Walrus for Polishing Trades 

Specially Tanned Belly Grains for Toe Puff6*(all substances) 



EXPORT ENQUIRIES SOLjICITED 









Silvester Lihon 


Tanners & Dressers of Sheepskins 


Specialities: 


Roller Leather for Cotton Spinning 


Natural and Coloured Leather for Boot Linings 
Bookbinding and General Fancy Trade 


Chrome and Semi-Chrome Clothing Sheep 


ENQUIRIES FOR PRICES and PARTICULARS 


J^OE ^CRE 'pANNERY, 

. tiEYWOOD, 

Lancashire, ENGLAND. 




CHEMICALS 


ACIDS 



/fCETIC FORMIC 
ACETIC OXALIC 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA. . 
.BICHROMATE OF POTASSIUM. 

„ OF SODIUM. 

AMMONIUM CHROME'ALUM. 
POTASSIUM 
SALAMMONIAC. 

EPSOM SALTS. 

ANILINE 
DYES. 


For 

Leather 


Telei^aiDi: _ 

I.oildoii. 
“ Paganini." 

MaiidicM*?r. 

“Pagamiii,’’ 

Glasgow. 


GLAUBER 
SALTS. 

SODIUM FORMATE. 
SODIUM PHOSPHATE. 
TAI^NING EXTRACTS. 


/ SODIUM 


HYPOSULPHITE. 
SULPHIDE. SULPHITE. 
BISULPHITE. 

PYROPHOSPHATE. 


Manchisster; 
433/425 Royal Exchange. 

• 

• Glasgow:, 
ji St. Vincent Place. 


HOME TRADE AND 


EXPORT 




HIGHFIELD 

STANDARDISED 

LEATHERS 

The only way to make sure of pro¬ 
ducing a finished article of uniform 
merit, is to start with raw material of 
proved value. Many experienced 
and successful shoe manufacturers 
and other leather workers now use 
“ Highfield.” They find the particu¬ 
lar grade which suits their trade 
and stick to it. They find it pays them 
because' the quality is dependable 
and the prices competitive. 

IVrile for bonl^Iet on current tanning 
methods enclosing business card. 

THE 

HIGHFIELD TANNING G« 

RUNCORN 


i6 




TANNERS. MERCHANTS AND FACTORS 



“BERMOX” FULL CHROME 
BOX SIDES. 
ENGLISH ® W/S BENDS.. 
C.F. BOX ® WILLOW CALF. 
AUSTRALIAN ® AMERICAN 
LEATHER. 


47 WESTON ST.. BERMONDSEY. LONDON. S.E.I. 

Tole^rami'’Handhanow. London" Ti’lophoni's; hop4574 f >/inox) 



DYESTUFFS FOR LEATHER, 
FURS, FEATHERS, ETC. 

are manufacturers of a full range of 

DYESTUFFS 

for the dj^eing of all classes of 

Leather, Furs, Feathers, etc. 

We are sole manufacturers of 

KROMOLINE AND WHETCOL GREASE 

FOR TANNERS. 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORPORATION, 







LIMITED, 

70 SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER. 



Brancbei in 

British Isles: 



Belfast. 

Bradford.' Glasgow. Leicester. 

London. 



Ov«r$eas Branches and Agencies 



Ahmedabad. 

Bruxelles. 

Delhi. 

Madras. 

Paris. 

Shanghai. 

Amritsar. 

Cairo, 

Enschede. 

Madura. 

port Alegre. 

Sydney. 

Barcelona. 

Calcutta. 

Guimaraes, 

Melbourne. 

Renaix, 

Tientsin. 

Bombay, 

Cawnpore. 

Hankow. 

Milan. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Toronto. 

Boston. 

Dairen. 

Hong Kong. 

Montreal. 

Sao Paulo. 

Yokohama. 



Kobe. 

Multan, 




Factories: 

Dalton and Turnbridge Works, Huddersfield. 
Blackley and Clayton Works, Manchester, 
and Ellesmere Port. 




A Ill'NDKHn YHAKS' HXI'liHlHNCE 

in tile nianiit:utuie el le;itlier, aiiJ e\[H'iimrnjiiii,' \villi it in evetx' .sl4le Irom tlie raw- 
hiile to the linished piotlui t- -aiwav^. with tlie latest nielliods and tlie most improved 
macliinery at our disposal- -have g'ven us that complete knowledge of the artiele vvhieh 
ensures you ^ettiiio the rijilil leather, and the best leather for your purpose, at prices 
which cannot be improved upon, 

AMONG OUR SPECIALITIES ARE 


ROSE HILL TANNAGE PINNED SOLE 
BENDS, inaje in best English and 
Wet-salted hides, 

ROSE HILL TANNAGE PINNED 
BELLIES tor Insoles and Stilfeneis 
lor hoots and shoes. 

ARMY ANDFRICTION BENDS’: stout, 
film bends, used for Ai my boots. 

SPLIT HIDES tor upholstering 
motor cars and best sealings. 

ROlJCH DRIED BELLIES for ligllt 
shoes, fancy belts, bags, biaces. 

FOOTBALL HIDFS 


ROSE HILL TANNAGE PINNED 
SHOULDERS, suitable lor Insoles 
and Slipper soles. 

RAILWAY TANNAGE PINNED SOLE 

BENDS: a good tannage for manu¬ 
facture and /4^pair of boots jjnd 
slioes. 

HIGKUND OX HARNESS BACKS for 

the very Ijest brown and black 
liarness leather. 

ROUGH DRIED SHOULDERS: best 

welting for bools and shoes, 
leggings, belting, etc. 

BELLY GRAINS; fancy leather, for 
shoes, purses, bags, etc. 


WELTING 


BELTING 


EXPORTERS TO ALL PARTS OF TjiE WORLD. 

william walker & SONS LTD. 


BOLTON 


ENGLAND 





Leather 

MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY 



T, 


'HE world’s standard of leather produci;.g machinery 
has been set and is maintained by the firm of 

TURNER- 


All recent inventions which facilitate the production 
of leather in all its various stages^ are etnltodied in 
TURNER built machines. 


Thousands of our constructions arc in daily use in 
many of the most prominent tanneries and currying 
establishments of the United Kingdom, India, Australia. 
South Africa and, in fact, almost every country of the 
world. 


Enquiries for atiy type of leather producing machine 
or complete plant, will l-)e courteously and promptly 
dealt with. 


THE LTD. 

Turner Tanning Machinery Co 


{}rKorporalin§ Tho.%. flalci; & Co.. Lid.) 


Coda — 
Marconi. Weshm 
Union Unii)er.%al 
E dition. IVc stern 
Union 5 kiler and 
lien! leys. 


BRAMLEY, 

LEEDS, 


ENGLAND. 


Telegrams ; 

“ SERIAL 
LEEDS.” 

] elephoTK : 

2 , 

Stanningley. 


20 
























Malcolm Inglis 

AND Co. 

Importers and Exporters of 
all kinds of Leather, Hides, 
Skins® Tanninj? materials. 












"Jfa 


W. E. & J. PEBODY 

LTD, 

CHROME TANNERS 


•'4'- 


H R I T r SMI 
MANUFACTURE 



SpecialUies 

Willow Calf 
London Calf 

(Plain RusMio Finish) 

Matt Calf 
Box Calf and 
Suede Calf 
White and 
Colours 


in 


I 

NORTHAMPTON 


Specialities 

Dull Sports Calf 
Black & Brown 
Pedo Hide Sides 
Black & Brown 

In Natural and 
Printed Grains 


Office and Warehouse 

Lower Mounts, NORTHAMPTON 


•OLNEY 


Telephone 195 


Tannery 


Telephone ii 


BUCKS 


Jiif .<34 ^4 ^4 ^4 .'J,' ^4 .';4 ,':4 .V4 , 5 .' ,<j.’ A:.' ,:j,< ^'4 ,^'4 .'.’4 .'ll- M .':4 
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“THE WORLD OUR MARKET" 


INTRODUCING 
. THE tiG 



TRADE 

JOURNALS 


BRITISH BAKER 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Price, 3d. per copy. Annual ’’subscription, ITs. 6d. post free. 

The Organ of the Bread. Biscuit, Pastry, Cake, and C.atering Trades. _ Caters for every 
branch of these industries— Manufacturers, Wholesalers, r.nd Retailers. 


CONFECTIONERY JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1885' 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Price, 2d. per copy. Annual subscription,^ i2s. 6d. post free. 

The Organ of the Confectionery. Chocolate, and Frmt-Preservmg Trades. Caters for every 
branch of these industries— Manufacturers, Wholesalers, and Retailers. 


Fertiliser AND Feeding-Stuffs Journal 

Price, 4d. per copy. Published Fortnightly. Annual subscription, lOs. post free. 

The International Organ of the Fertilisers and Fecding-Sliiffs Industries. Caters for the 
Manufacturer, Importer, Exporter, and Merchant only not for the Consumer of 
Fertilisers and Feeding-Stuffs. 


INDIA-RUBBER JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1884 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


Price, 4d. per copy. Annual subscription, £1 post free. 

The International Organ of the Rubber. Asbestos, and Gutta-percha Trades. Caters^ for 
every branch of these industries— Planting, Manufacturing, Wholesaling, and Retailing. 


WASTE TRADE WORLD ’ 

Price 2d. per copy. Annual subscription, 12s. 6d. post free. 

Tbc International Organ of tbe Waste. Scrap, and By-Products Industries. Caters for every 
branch of these industries. Special Overseas Numbers published twice a year. 


WE WOULD RATHER TALK TO YOU DIRECT 

AND FORWARD.SPECIMEN COPIES. ADVERTISING RATES 
SENT TO RELIABLE FIRMS SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
AND ENQUIRIES TO 


MACLAREN AND SONS LTD. 

37-38 SHOE LANE-LONDON, E.C. 4 



THE CALDER « MERSEY 
EXTRACT Co., Ltd.. 

DITTON EXTRACT WORKS, DITTON,' WfbNES, LANCS, 

AND ' . • 

WEST AFRICA HOUSE, WATER. STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

Telegrams: •• Coiles: . Telephones 

" E'xlracl," Diltop. * A B C, 5lh Ldition. 16“^ Wolnc*. 

"Camesco.’’'Liverfiool. 8683 4 Bank, t.ivcrpool. 

•Western Union. Benllry’s. 


. ManufacUtrers of 

TANNING EXTRACTS 

. for . A? omc and Export 

QUEBRACHO, MYROBALAN, SUMAC, MIMOSA'BARK, &c. 

(LI 9 UID AND SOl.lD), AND 

TANNERS' OILS. :: :: CHROME LIQUORS. 

SUITABLE FOR ALL TANNAGES. UNIFORMITY GUARANTEED. 


Sole Makers of 

“CRESCENT” EXTRACT. 

“S.S.” EXTRACT. 

A blended Quebracho Extract, for 
heavy and linht leather tannages. 

Specially suitable for Basil and 

Skiver tannages. ^ 

“IW.WI.B. ” EXTRACT. 

A Pure Extract of Mimc^a Bark. 

“CRESYNTAN.” 

Universally acknowledged the Best 
Synthetic Tannin. 

“WHITE STAR.” 

Bleaching'Extract. 

“CAWESCO” OILS. 

High>cla8S Sulpbonated Oils lor 
Leather. 

Sole Ai^ents in the 

United Kingdom for 

Pure Soluble SOLID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT. ‘'CROWN" BRAND. 

Pure Ordinary SOLID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT. 

M \Nl I ,\l [ 1 kll. I\ 

1 III \ 1 iNr ii’i 

The Foreslal Land, Timber and Railways Co., Ltd. 


Eure SOUD MIMOSA BARK EXTRACT, “ELEPHANT” BRAND, 

Tho Natal Tanning Extract Go., Lid. 





CHROME. 

Spartan manfg. co. Ltd. 

HORSELYDOWN WORKS, 

TOWER BRIDGE, LONDON. S.E. 1. 


CHROME HYDRAULIC BUTTS, CHROME BELTING BUTTS, 
CHROME PICKING-BAND BUTTS AND BANDS. 

CHROME BELTING, CHROME TWIST, CHROME LACES, 
CHROME ROUND AND CHROME V BANDING. 





The House for 1 annin^ Materials, 
Chemicals, Oils and Dyestuffs 


*! 5 U 

’ifcr 

•xL 

'xLt 

■\ki 

'xfcr 


••BROFO'* EXTRACT-JHT. NLW EXTRACT FOR TANNERS- 

' QUICKENS TANNING. - REDUCES COST. 

Enquiries Solicited. 

Brown & Forth Limited. • 


LONDON 

21 FarrinKdon Street.'E C 4 < i 

I'eleerami: CEREBi.llE, Cent. London. 
TelepKone ; City 94% 7 8. 


MANCHEstEK 
1 Ifl Chorkon Road. 

T elegram* : ' IDEM. M«ncKe*ter. 
"Telfphrtne; Central J283 4. 


nCiy 






. . 

. . & SOj^ _ 

TANNERS * ^ V 

REDCROSS ST. TANNERY. BRISTOL. ENGLAND . 


ROUGH DRIED BUTTS FOR EXTRA HEAVY ^INGLE BELTING 
ALL CLASSES OF MECHANICAL LEATHER 


LONG PROCESS tannage EIGHT MONTHS,. MINIMUM 
GUARANTEED UNWEIGHTED 


SOLE BENDS FROM 8 TO 25 POUNDS 
PINNED SHOULDERS TANNED ON THE BUTT. BELLIES 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


ENGINEERING SECTION 

Stand No. 158, yd Avtriue, i?uu9 




LEATHER SECTION 

' Sfond No. O. 580 




TO SOLE AND HEAVY TO SHEEP AND 

LEATHER TANNERS CALF-SKIN TANNERS 


IF YOU WISH TO OBTAIN 


GOOD FIBRE 
SPEEDY TANNAGE 
PERMANENT COLOUR 
CLEAN MELLOW GRAIN 
SPECIALLY GOOD SUBSTANCE 
USE 


LONG FIBRE 
.WHITE COLOUR 
VERY SMOOTH GRAIN 
COMPACTNESS IN TEXTURE 
TOUGHTJESS AND PLIABILITY 
USE 


MAXYNTAN MAXYNTAN S.S, 


THE PERFECTED B r C H SYNTHETIC TANNINS 

THE RESULTS’ OF ” I _ I ® BRAINS AND RESEARCH 

MADE BY D I ^ I e LABOUR 

WITH PURELY B ” ® H i^AW MATERIALS 


• MANUFACTURED AND MARKETED BY 

HAROLD. M. MCARTHUR. & Co., LTD. 

BULL LANE. AINTREE -LIVERPOOL 













' BROKERS FOR ALL CLASSES 
■ OF RAVy AND TANNED 


HIDES & SKINS 

Tanning Materials.,Furs, Horns, Bones, Hair, Etc. 
Periodical Public Auctions held in London 


90 CANNON STREET. LONDON, E.C. 4 
















THE NATAL TANNING 
EXTRACT COMPANY, Ltd. 

PIETERMARITZBURG, NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA fP.O. Box 39). , 


• Tel. Address: 

“ txlracl, Maritzburg. South Africa.” 


Manufacturers of 


puffiaiD 



Elephant Brand 


Guaranteed to contain a minimum of (>0 per cent of lannin by " Shak^e " method of analysis. 

GROWERS AND EXPORTERS OF MIMOSA BARK IN ALL FORMS. 


AFRICAN and EASTERN TRADE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Merchants & Shipowners 

Importers of Ivory, H ides, Skirts, Piassava & similar products 

Head OHice: ROYAL LIVER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. Ihhu':':; 

Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. , 

Africa House, 54 Whitworth Street, Manchester. tm Ei-n-sK! 

NEW YORK AGENTS: African and Eastern Trading Co., fneortwrated, 26 Beaver Street 

j (.'API ns ; “.Afroa'iaii, Nt.>v YorL.' Tki.ki'iici.sb ; 


ESTABLISHMENTS AND A0EN01E8: CAnoTT Iilands, Senegal, Oambta, Sierra Leone, Liberia, Ivory Coaet, 
Oold Coast, Togoland, Dadomey. Nigeria, Cameroons. Belgian Congo, Angola. Morocc(( Turkey, Levant, 
PaloBllne, Syrl.a, Mesopotamia. Persia, British East ^rlca. • 








P I O N'E E R S 

-n - 

DrAKV., 1^40-1596. i?Al,F.GH, 1552-1618. 

Sailing of 'th: Good Sliip “Mayflower,” 1620. 
IVWUAU ^io'.NDON" & 6bN, 1840, 

Vlfmouth. 

Distinctive Letterpress Print and Appreciation of Type Form. 


^/oniniissioncd hy the l^ubbshcrs to 
produce thin Volume iiea(iny_ w/V// 

L E A r H E R , HIDES, FURS, ETC., 

/« the Survey of 

“THE RESOURCIT OE 'EHlli lEEl't'lSH EMPIRE.' 


In' all Matters of /iJistinetivc 
/Tinting and //inding consii/t 


Telegrams: 
Brendonson, 

PLYMOUTH 



U/UUnm Brendon ft Son W 
c>i, 


Telephone: 

I 54« > 

PLYMOUTH 




STRONG, RAWLE 11 STRONG, LI? 

• 24 UPPER RUSSELL STREET, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E: 1 


London; Tti. Add.: " StranaWl, London." 


■fltene.' /lop. 


HIDE MERCHANTS 


and FELLMONGERS 


Of Home and Colohial Skins, 

The Leading House for Rair Hides, Calf and Sheep Skins. 

' ■ RUG AND MATTING SKINS A SPECIALITY. 


Br.nche.-BIRKENHEAD (tiverpool), PLYMOUTH, TAUNTON, IPSWICH, Etc. 

* Tiirke^ihead: V^ont: ^Irkenfttad 402. 



ha-'l-fvV.i'Iij/'i' j:' 

'.!) i ■! ! ■.'.!* '■ 

,>:!'<V.'' 

I I; , 1 J 'i ‘ ', , ( , , t. I \ ■ < ’ . \ 1 M 1 

I . ,f / ‘ i Will ;bfti pl€»s^' id Wnt) I. 

F i'; I 1. M IIIus»rat«d'f€^t?IA{ue , ■’ , 

{ . ' .'r;; f. ' ■ ■ ! . ', m ■ 

Hi', ii'',' ' H ! I 'I'i .,!, •, 

j 11 ' ' ,' ' > I ■ ’ ' ‘ 







« * 

* authority on AUSTRAl.fAN LEATHER, AND HIDES. 

BOUTCHER, MORTIMORE & Co., Ltd. 

BERMONDSEY -t . — : „ . , , ..^ LONDON. 


Established over 1(10 years. 


Direct Importers ot 


i Australian Sole Leathers 6? Hides i 


Kactor.s in all classes of 

HIDES, LEATHERS, TANNING 
MATIiRIALS, EXTRACTS, Etc. 


□ 

□ 


Cablet: 

BOUTCHERS. LONDON." 


Code* uied: 

Bontlcy't. 

Woitorn Union. 
ABC. 5th Edition. 






AOt!^ 




Principles and Practice 

of 

Wireless Transmission 


• by 

G. PARR 


Dorronstmtof in Llcctrical Enfilnccjini;, 
Eiiitbury Iccbnicnl CollcKC. 

A 

book to Non-Tcchnical Language 
for tho^ who arc not content with 
“ L/sfcning-in.” 

— - ' . »- .—. . 

LONDON . 

ERNEST BENN LIMITED 

8 Boijverie Street, Efc. 4 


i Tbe Northern Rubber Co., Ltd. 

RETFORD 

m 

Walerproofcrs and 
Waterproof (iarment Makers 

Matiufacturere of Rubber for all 
MECHANICAL purposes and 
RAILWAYS 

{Sole MaJiH/acmrm) 

LEATHERITE 

(Pcgler's Compound) 

Unequalled for joints, valves, hose and 
tubing to resist H.P* steam, 
alkaline liquids, oil, etc. 


Speciality: 

RUBBER TILING 

HI all colours and designs 
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J. Hardy Smith & Sons' 

HIDE AND'leather FACTORS, 
CURRIERS. SHOE FINDINGS, 
INKS AND STAINS, . 


f^xport a Specialitff. 


“THE CHEMISTRY 
QF RUBBER” 

• % 

See .next- page 


-Richard Thackray & Sons, 

St. Heian’s Leather Works, NEWLAY, Leeds 

• . (Station : Newlay & Horiforlh, L. M. & S. RIy.) 

. MAKERS Ol' 

.Stout Dull Chrome Sides, in Black and Colours, Box and 
VViJIow Calf and Sidt^: also Russet. Waxed and Rolled Splits. 


TtLESRAMS: 

“ CHROMITE. LEEDS " Code: A S C. Sim EDITION. 


TEttPHONC : 
HORSPORTH No. 6. 


Tclegiams: 'SKIMVl’OOL, BF.RM, I ONDON." 


ToWhonc: HOI'4244 {2 lines). 


The London Butchers Hide & Skin Co. Ltd. 

-■44 LEATHER HABKET, BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 1. 
PUBLIC AUCTION SALES held every Thursday, at 2 p.tn. 

Hides. Horse Hides. Calf. Sheep and Lambs’ Shins. 

AGENTS FOR COLONIAL AND FOREIGN CONSIGNME NTS. 

Branch Business OKehamptOn Street, EXETE&. ;,.r/A,-«r 77 i;*eUf. 

VV, COGClAN, O.B.K., MaiiuKin« Director and Chairnmn. 


T. DYER ® Co., Ltd. 


ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH- 
• CLASS 


Fur Coals and Small Furs 


ATLAS CHAMBERS. 
LEEDS. 


TCLECRAMl: 

■ DVEROVIS. CENT, 
LONDON. " 


112 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 
• . LONDON. E C. 4 ' 


CENTRAL 3Se. 
• LCECES zsaoA. 











ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS _ 

IN THE TEjGHNICAL CHEMISTRY SERIES 

OF 

ERNEST BENN LIMITED 
THE 

CHEMISTRY OF RUBBER - 

By • • 

B. D. WILKINSON LUFF, F.I.C. 

(Chief Research Chemist to the North RMish.Rubhcr Company). 

16 Half Tone Plates and Numerous Line Drawings. 

PRICE 25/- net. 


SOME EXTRACTS FROM KtyiEWS. 

“T his new book is a pleasant and welcome surprise. It is Ihe first pnbiicalion 
to deal comprehensively vet concisely witli certain important researches and develop¬ 
ments, such as those in connection with the filler a.s a reinforcing agent, witli 
particle si/e, with accelerators, with accelerated ageing, with the relationship 
between chemical and mechanical properties, and even (Mr. Euff is nothing if not 
np-tO'daie) with the viilcani.sation of rubber late.v, sprayed rubber and the use of 
rubber litharge master stoCjks to avoid the fume process regulations . . . so 
excellent as regards paper, print, and illustrations . . . tlie reproductions of views. 

apparatus, etc., are all originals. I can (juite sincerely congratulate Mr. Luff.” 

Dr. I’niLif ScMtDKOWirz in 'f/ie Imiia Rubber Journal. 

“ Reviews the subject iu well-observed perspective . . . will be found useful 
to those who wish to have an accurate view of the present slate of knowledge . . . 
the illustrations are iiidicionsly selected and well executed.” 

« ' The Times Trade and Engineering Supplement. 

“ Well informed and well arranged, Mr. Luff's book is an admirable ^statement 
of what is at present known in regard to the ordinary processes of rubber manufac¬ 
ture, and of the effect hi tlie various age*Hs and fillers used in th'j process of 
vulcanisation.”— The Si^otsman. 

S .BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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INDIS'PENSABLE' 


BOOKS. FOR THS 


-ELECTRICA .. ENC?1NEER 

V. ^ ' , 

^ The Poulsen Arc 
' .Generator 

'By g.SF. ELWELL 

h'cllovv ot rlic ol Radio Enuinecrs. 


Electrical Handling 
of Materials 

By H. H. BROUtJHTON 

Etc, 


A MANUAL IN.FOUR VOLUMES 


• ' t 

MANY, OTIII'-R STANDARD ELI-CTRICAL BOOKS 


, Caialo^ues on tipplkalion lo ihe I’uhUJiors. 

ERNEST BENN^LIMITEIV LONDOr'e.C. 4^’ 


An ORGAN orWQRLfrWlDE COMMERCE 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


THE EUROPEAN COMMERCIAL is 

A WORLD NEWSPAPER 

It knows no politics: 
only hard commercial facts. 


. TO OBTAIN 

THE GRF'aTEST BENEFIT FROM 
THE El fROPEAN COMMERCIAL 
YOU MUST READ IT REGULARLY 


ANNUAL^SUR:^RIFnofJ’'i’t,'» FRi& 

LONDON : P/fices: 

8 fiouuerfe Siteet, £.C. \ 









